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Editor  &  Publisher 


Which  U.S.  newspaper 
ranked  first  in  General  ROP 
color  advertising  in  1965 
in  1964...  in  1963...  ’ 

in  1962. ..and  in...? 


The  Chicago  Tribune.  Here’s  why... 

Biggest  reason  is  results.  Color  gets  bigger  attention, 
bigger  sales  from  the  biggest,  most  responsive 
audience  in  the  Chicago  market. 

And,  the  Tribune  audience  sees  your  color  advertising 
at  its  beautiful  best.  You’re  assured  excellent 
reproduction  by  31  years  of  Tribune  color  experience 
and  the  finest  modern  color  presses  and  equipment. 
When  you  think  about  advertising— think  bigger, 
think  Tribune  color.  Then  call  your 
Chicago  Tribune  representative. 

Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 


Among  562  Sunday  Newspapers 

THE  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
RANKS  5th  IN  THE  NATION 
IN  COLOR  A0VERTISIN6 

According  to  Media  Records,  The  Sunday  Light  is  the  nation’s  fifth  largest 
Sunday  newspaper  in  R.O.P.  color  advertising  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1966.  The  Sunday  Light,  with  a  total  circulation  of  139,098  and  a  leadership 
of  more  than  32,000  over  San  Antonio’s  second  Sunday  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lished  nearly  50%  more  R.O.P.  color  advertising  than  the  second  paper. 

HERE  ARE  THE  NATIONAL  RANKINGS  ACCORDING  TO  MEDIA  RECORDS: 

1.  Miami  Herald 

2.  Nashville  Tennessean 

3.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

4.  Los  Angeles  Times 

5.  San  Antonio  Light 

6.  Milwaukee  Journal 

7.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

8.  Dallas  Morning  News 

9.  Orlando  Sentinel 

10.  Fort  Lauderdale  News 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

FOR  THE  EIGHTH  STRAIGHT  YEAR  THE  DAILY,  SATURDAY,  AND  SUNDAY  LIGHT  IS  DELIVERED 
TO  MORE  HOMES  THAN  SAN  ANTONIO’S  SECOND  AND  THIRD  NEWSPAPERS  COMBINED 


Harry  A.  Sward,  publisher  of  the  Moline  Dis¬ 
patch.  is  congratulated  by  Ben  H.  Potter,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rock  Island  Argus.  Although  in¬ 
dependently  owned  and  operated,  the  Dispatch 
and  Argus  are  sold  in  optional  combination  to 
national  advertisers,  presenting  a  different 
type  of  newspaper  combination  —  that  of  two 
evening  papers  with  circulations  that  do  not 
duplicate  each  other  and  reach  over  60,000 
homes. 


Winning  a  top  award  for  top  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  nothing  new  to  the  Quad-Cities’ 
unique  Dispatch-Argus  newspaper  combina¬ 
tion. 

In  1958,  1960,  and  again  in  1962,  the 
Rock  Island  Argus  won  an  E&P  Color  Award. 
Now,  the  Dispatch  has  been  honored  with  a 
similar  award  in  the  1965-66  competition  for 
newspapers  under  100,000  circulation. 

The  Dispatch  can  be  doubly  proud  since 
it  has  won  two  E&P  Awards  this  past  year. 
Earlier,  the  Dispatch  was  named  a  winner 
in  the  1965-66  E&P  Newspaper  Promotion 
Contest  for  Circulation  Carrier  Promotion. 

These  awards  give  evidence  that  the 
Argus-Dispatch  combination  not  only  prints 
award-winning  newspapers  but  delivers 
them  in  award  winning  style  too.  You  can 
expect  "blue  ribbon"  sales  results  when 
you  advertise  in  color  or  black  &  white  in 
the  newspapers  that  cover  the  larger  Illinois 
side  of  the  Quad-Cities. 


Taste  the  ham  witi 


m-Country  Flavor 
Real  lean  and  tender,  too 


THE  QUAD-CITIES'  LARGEST  COMIINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION 


Advertiser:  Wilson  &  Co.  Inc. 


Agency:  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 


Letterpress? 
Photo  onset? 
Rotogravure? 

Should  your  corporate  planning  include  a  feasi¬ 
bility  study  of  future  requirements,  an  expansion 
of  your  existing  plant  or  a  new  facility,  Lockwood 
Greene’s  nationwide  experience  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  field  can  be  of  real  value  to  you. 

Assignments  initiated  during  1965  included: 

Hudson  Dispatch,  Union  City,  N.  J. 

Courier-News,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Eagle-Tribune,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

News,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times,  West  Warwick,  R.  I. 
Free  Press,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Vindicator,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
Recorder-Gazette,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Recorder,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Enterprise  &  Times,  Brockton,  Mass. 
Intelligencer  Journal,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mercury,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Journal  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

News,  Washington,  D.  C. 

May  we  send  you  our  brochure? 

LOCKWOOD  GREENS 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  02116  316  Stuart  Street 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017  200  Park  Ave.,  Pan  Am  Building 

SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.  29301  Montgomery  Building 


29-Oct.  I — Illinois  Press  Association,  Fell  Convention,  Hotel  St.  Nicholas, 
Springfield. 

29-Oct.l — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Lycoming, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

1- 2 — North  Dakota  AP  newspaper  meeting,  Jamestown. 

2- 5— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  eastern  regional  meeting. 

Hotel  duPont,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

5- 8 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 

York  City. 

6- 9 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association  1966  Fall 

convention,  at  Banner  Lodge,  Moodus,  Connecticut. 

7- 8— Georgia  Press  Association,  advertising  clinic.  Altanta  Biltmore  Hotel, 

Atlanta. 

7-8 — Advertising  Clinic  of  Georgia  Press  Association,  Atlanta  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Atlanta. 

7-9 — Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Greystone  Hotel,  Bedford. 
9 — California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  annual  meeting,  El  Dorado  Hotel, 
Sacramento. 

9-11 — California  Circulation  Managers  Association.  El  Dorado  Hotel. 
Sacramento. 

9-15— National  Newspaper  Week. 

9-12 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Regional  Meet¬ 
ing,  Thunderbird  Motor  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

12- 16— National  Newspaper  Association  fall  meeting  and  trade  show, 
Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

13- 15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel. 
Harrisburg. 

14- 15— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Ritz  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

15- 16— Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Ohio  University  Inn,  Athens. 

15- 16— United  Press  International  Newspaper  Association  of  Louisiana, 
Roosevelt  Hotel.  New  Orleans. 

16- 18 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House,  Columbus. 
16-18 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Monticello  Hotel, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

16-18 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

16-19 — AAAA  Western  Region,  annual  convention,  Coronado,  Calif. 

16-19 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Regional  Meet¬ 
ing,  Sheraton  Dalis  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

19- 21 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

20 —  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  editorial  section,  Olympic 
Hotel,  Seattle. 

20-21 — Suburban  Press  Foundation,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-22 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  annual  convention, 
Indian  Hills  Inn,  Omaha,  Neb. 

20- 22 — National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisors,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

21- 22 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Southern  California,  Allsal 
Ranch,  Solvang. 

21- 28 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Crlllon,  Lima,  Peru. 

22- 26 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal. 

23- 2^— Kansas  and  Missouri  AP  newspaper  publishers  and  editors,  Muehle- 
bach  Hotel,  Kansas  City. 

23-26— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Broadmoor,  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo. 

31-Nov.  I. — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOVEMBER 

4-5— Florida  Newspapers  Advertising  Executives,  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel, 
St.  Augustine. 

9-12 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  Cot^ventlon,  Pittsburgh-Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-16— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club.  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
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When  you’re 
appointed  to  the 
Labor  Department 


you’ll  find  this  is 
required  reading 


No  other  newspaper  approaches  the 
97^^  readership  of  The  Washington  Post 
among  top  appointees  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment.  Hut  high  as  this  figure  is,  the  readership 
by  key  officials  in  many  government  offices  is 
actually  100%  — State,  Justice,  NASA  and  the  ? 
Federal  Reserve  Board  among  them. 

Throughout  the  Washington  area,  in  fact.  The 
Washington  Post  is  by  far  the  leading  newspaper. 
It  is  read  in  three  out  of  five  families— nearly  50' 
more  than  are  reached  by  any  other  newspaper. 


The 

Plain  Dealer 
Our  Town  Fund 
Helped 
Julia  Jones 
See  Her 
Family  Again 


Mrs.  Jones,  a  Clevelander,  lost  her  sight.  Doctors 
said  only  a  St.  Louis  surgeon  had  a  chance  of 
restoring  this  precious  sense.  A  local  agency  said  it 
would  pay  for  the  operation,  but  not  for  trans¬ 
portation  to  and  from  St.  Louis. 

That's  where  The  Plain  Dealer  Our  Town  Fund 
stepped  in.  It  bought  her  a  round-trip  air  ticket. 
When  Mrs.  Jones  stepped  off  the  plane  back  In 
Cleveland,  she  could  see  her  husband  and  three 
children  again. 

PD  readers  support  the  Our  Town  Fund.  They 
know  it  can  do  the  little  but  vital  jobs  for  which 
there  is  often  no  regular  community  agency.  Like 
helping  Mrs.  Jones  see  again. 

HcMIokr 

National  reps;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Cortield  Co. 
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Well  Heralded 


New  York’s  new  paper 
Earns  congratulations. 

Plus  hope  it  won’t  have 
Any  trib-uiationg, 

—Fred  J.  Curran 

Wiscongin  State  Journal  (Madison) 


Another  palindrome  (reads  forward  or  backward) 

provided  by  a  reader  is:  “A  man  a  plan  a  canal  Panama.” 
.  .  .  .Mfred  D.  Rosenblatt.  F-D-C  Reports,  Washington,  writes: 
‘•M  iss  Lynne  Weiser  (pronounced  wiser),  editorial  assistant  in 
our  office,  has  tbe  fitting  nickname  of  ‘Sadder  But.’  ”...  Jim 
Obert.  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star,  writes  a  sports  column  called 
‘"The  Golf  Bawl.”  .  .  .  Ginny  Anderson,  White  Center  News, 
Seattle,  calls  ber  column  “Kooky  Kookery  Korner.”  .  .  .  Enact¬ 
ment  of  an  ordinance  regulating  maintenance  of  flocks  of 
fowls  caused  Managing  Editor  Jack  Wbiteman.  Milton  (Pa.) 
Standard,  to  write  this  heady  head:  “Fowl  Act  Proves  Borough 
Council  Isn’t  Chicken.” 


Too  Innocuous 

Rare  is  the  reader  who'll  bury  his  nose 
In  a  paper  that  steps  on  nobody's  toes. 

^Toni  Pease 


^Jolin  M.  ^  bite,  agricultural  editor  and  head.  Department  of 
.4gricultural  Information,  New  Mexico  State  University,  University 
Park,  writes:  “Speaking  of  columns  by  old-time  farm  page  editors, 
Kay  .Anderson,  farm  editor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
(1927-1944),  had  a  couple  of  good  column  titles  for  his  bits  of 
farm  wisdom  and  advice:  ‘Soul  Conservation’  and  ‘Caught  in  the 
:  Vi’oven  Wire.’  Later,  as  the  first  field  editor  of  the  widely-read 
Farm  Journal,  he  wrote  a  popular  column  called  ‘Ray’s  Ramblings.’ 
Th€>se  who  remember  the  friendly  portly  Ray  (now  78  and  re¬ 
covering  from  a  stroke)  mav  write  him  at  703  Connecticut  Ave., 
St.  Cloud,  Fla.’’ 

^Note  to  newspaperwomen:  The  columnist  declines  to  eol- 
laborate  with  the  contributor  in  his  funny  but  farcical  complaints 
below.  Keep  your  cool  and  recall  he  often  is  equally  acid  in  com¬ 
menting  on  newspapermen. 

Goodnight  Ladies 

\  woman's  place  is  in  the  home  because  of : 

BOUNCY  BETTY :  A  college  senior  summer  reporter  with  as 
much  writing  ability  as  a  topless  waitres!^— but  she  has  a  pu.ssy 
cat  personality,  shy  smile,  wiggles,  giggles  and  can  purr.  So  she 
;  gets  bylines  on  everything  from  two-paragraph  obits  to  four-line 
’  releases  about  den  mothers’  cookouts.  Eager  editors  hover  over 
her  as  though  she  were  Nellie  Bly. 

M.4DAME  CURIE:  She’s  a  wonderful  science  writer — only 
trouble  is  no  one  knows  what  in  hell  she  is  driving  at.  That  may 
!  not  matter  to  the  apathetic  layman— but  what  happens  to  your 
'  ulcer  when  you  have  to  write  a  head  for  her  dissertation?  The 
I  slotman  hands  out  her  stories  as  punishment  duty  to  misbehaving 
copy  editors. 

PHYLLIS  PHONITIS:  Middle-aged  social  writer.  Uses  the  phone 
for  personal  purposes  every  15  minutes  on  the  15  minutes.  Prices 
watermelon  at  seven  markets.  Reminds  her  husband  to  bring  home 
a  loaf  of  bread,  flails  her  kids  to  be  sure  they  clip  the  hedges. 
Tears  well  in  her  eyes  when  she  is  chastised  by  the  mean  editor 
who  is  selfishly  concerned  about  getting  a  paper  out. 

H.4PPY  H.4RRIET:  She  has  one  martini  for  lunch.  Just  one. 
But  fur  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  she  laughs  with  all  the  force  of 
a  firewater-guzzling  squaw  at  the  merest  provocation,  including 
such  copy  boy  jokes  as,  “Meet  me  at  the  pigpen  in  half  an  hour 
but  wear  a  carnation  so  I’ll  know  which  one  is  you.” 

j  ('OZY  CYNTHIA;  She  wants  to  write  a  bold  story.  But  not  too 
bold.  She  wants  to  denounce  a  politician.  But  not  too  severely. 
If  the  headline  hedges  like  her  story,  she’ll  say  it’s  too  bland. 
If  it's  forthright,  she’ll  say  it’s  too  severe.  Why  doesn’t  she  stay 
home  and  take  care  of  her  family? 

—Harold  Vfinerip,  Boston  Traveler 


♦a 
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Birmingham 
Is  A  Low-Income 
Market. 


□  YES  □  NO 


Obviously,  no.  Surprisingly,  too.  But  then  the 
Birmingham  market  of  today  is  full  of  statistical 
surprises!  Hove  you  looked  at  them  lately? 
Birmingham  workers  take  home  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  weekly  production  wages  in  the  Southeast  — 
13th  highest  among  major  U.S.  cities.  And  per 
capita  income  gains  are  up  117.3%  since  1950, 


highest  in  the  U.S.  Their  medium?  “The  News 
and  Post-Herald",  the  great  daily  double  and 
Sunday,  reaching  more  than  one  million  readers 
with  M.04  billion  Buying  Income.  See  your 
Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt  man.  He's  full  of 
surprises  —  about  booming  Birmingham! 


AVERAGE  WEEKLY  PRODUCTION  WAGE: 

NEW  YORK 

»1 03.03 

CHICAGO 

‘123.61 

DALLAS 

‘  98.23 

ATLANTA 

‘106.08 

BIRMINGHAM 

*123.84 

PLANS  UNVEaED  DU  N.  V.  C 


Birmingliaiii  Post-Herald 


Bf  Vah- 

HonMwood  Council  OKs  Mall 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


editorial 


Clarification 

k  LETTER-To-THE-EDiTOR  in  last  week’s  issue,  replying  to  one  that  had 

appeared  a  week  earlier,  made  three  statements  about  the  news¬ 
paper  “industry”  that  we  believe  need  explaining  and  clarifying.  The 
letter  exchange  was  prompted  by  differing  opinions  on  whether  or 
not  newspapers  should  run  free  ads  when  they  are  submitted  by  gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  In  defense  of  his  position  that  newspapers 
should  do  so  one  of  the  authors  wrote:  “Other  industries  do  not  get 
federal  mail  subsidies.  Other  industries  are  not  exempt  from  child- 
labor  and  minimum  wage  laws.  Other  industries  are  not  protected 
by  the  Constitution.” 

1.  The  term  “federal  mail  subsidy”  bears  very  little  resemblance  to 
the  facts.  More  than  90%  of  the  60  million-odd  newspapers  that  are 
sold  in  the  U.S.  every  day  are  delivered  to  the  home  by  carrier  boys. 
Most  of  the  balance  is  sold  on  newsstands  with  the  largest  part  of  that 
accounted  for  in  the  largest  cities.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  total  is  delivered  by  mail.  Second  Class  postal  rates  have  increased 
127%  since  1950  and  yet  those  newspapers  which  use  the  mails  perform 
most  of  the  clerical  work  and  sometimes  the  transportation  that  should 
be  provided  by  the  Post  Office. 

2.  There  is  no  general  exemption  of  newspapers  from  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  laws.  Only  employes  of  some  small  newspapers  are  exempt 
if  the  major  part  of  the  newspaper’s  circulation  is  within  the  county  of 
publication.  Newspaper  carrier  boys  under  the  age  of  18  are  exempt 
from  the  minimum  wage,  maximum  hours  and  child  labor  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  if  independent  contractor  relation¬ 
ship  is  maintained.  Publication  employes  are  not  exempt. 

3.  Newspapers  are  not  “protected”  as  an  “industry”  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  is  the  people’s  right  to  a  free  press  which  is  protected  in 
the  First  Amendment.  That  is  why  it  is  called  “The  Bill  of  Rights.” 

4.  As  for  the  original  argument,  we  feel  all  government  programs 
that  call  for  messages  or  exhortations  to  the  people  would  be  more 
successful  through  the  planned  use  of  commercial  and  paid  advertising 
techniques  than  through  the  voluntary  programs  that  have  been  used. 
This  includes  such  programs  as  military  recruiting.  Treasury  savings 
bonds,  etc.  The  successful  use  of  such  methods  in  England  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  illustrates  the  point. 


7  Miles  of  Color 

HIS  tenth  anniversarv'  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards 
prompts  us  to  observe  that  a  lot  of  news|)rint  and  color  inks  have 
gone  through  newspaper  presses  in  the  last  decade.  Our  judges,  a 
couple  of  hundred  top  flight  New  York  advertising  agency  people, 
have  been  exposed  to  more  than  20,000  individual  color  ads  that  have 
appeared  in  newspapers  during  that  period.  End-to-end  that  adds  up 
to  about  seven  miles  of  continuous  color. 

We  believe  these  awards  have  successfully  accomplished  what  they 
were  designetl  to  do;  Encourage  improvement  in  newspaper  color  re¬ 
production  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  color  linage  botli  local  and 
national  in  newspaj^ers.  The  record  s|jeaks  for  itself. 

The  coopteration  of  the  members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  has  been  an  essential  element  in  this  suc¬ 
cess. 
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The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  right¬ 
eous  man  araileth  much.  James,  V ;  16. 
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®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1 

Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

I  With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 

,  established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Jamas  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  I9I2-I9S9 

Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
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‘NO  SUCH  PROPOSAL’ 

Your  story  headlined  “ABC  Tables  Talk 
of  ‘Unpaid’  Audit”  (E&P,  September  24, 
page  9)  surprises  me.  I  am  sure  it  is  also 
a  surprise  to  others  who  attended  Tues¬ 
day  morning’s  Central  States  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  meeting. 

Such  erroneous  reporting  can  only  re¬ 
inforce  distortions  and  lead  to  confusion. 

I  did  not  say  that  any  proposal  that 
.\BC  “get  into  the  business  of  auditing 
‘free’  distribution  publications  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  agenda  for  the  an¬ 
nual  membership  meeting  in  October.” 

I  said  that  the  question  of  ABC  audit¬ 
ing  free  distribution  publications  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  discussion  that  goes  back 
many,  many  years;  that  the  Projects  Eval¬ 
uation  Committee  of  the  ABC  Board, 
which  is  carrying  on  the  current  study, 
has  no  recommendation  at  this  time  to 
make  to  the  Board  concerning  this  ques¬ 
tion;  and,  therefore,  the  Board  will  make 
no  recommendation  to  the  members  at 
the  October  meeting. 

No  such  proposal  is  or  has  been  before 
the  Board;  it,  therefore,  could  never  have 
been  scheduled  for  presentation  to  the 
members;  and,  consequently,  the  “with¬ 
drawal  from  the  agenda”  could  only  have 
been  a  figment  of  the  reporter’s  imagina¬ 
tion. 

C.  0.  Bennett 

Manager.  Public  Relations 
&  Education,  ABC,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

A  COREKSHUN 

In  the  intrust  of  akuracy  and  good  re- 
porteng,  I  am  shure  wyou  wud  like  to 
know  of  eny  mistake  in  yore  puplikation. 
I  got  one.  Two  wit:  JAMES  BAILEY  of 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  Suburban  Desk, 
to  radio  work  in  Marion,  Ohio. 

Thet  wuz  in  yore  magazeen.  And  its 
mostly  rite.  But  the  name,  last  time  I 
luked  is  JERRY  Bailey,  not  JAMES.  Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  it’s  Jerry,  not  Gerald. 
Jerome  or  Jeremiah.  My  parents  never 
did  like  long  names. 

But  they  sure  do  like  correct  ones! 

Jerry  Bailey 

News  Director, 

WMRN,  Marion.  0. 

N  V  AX  A 
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COPY  DESK  JOBS 

Do  you  know  a  crippled  youngster  in 
high  school  or  college  who  wonders  where 
he  can  find  a  place  in  society  that  will 
give  him  a  useful  and  good  life? 

There  are  hundreds  and  perhaps  thou¬ 
sands  of  jobs  open  on  the  nation’s  daily 
newspapers  that  could  be  filled  by  a 
crippled  boy  or  girl. 

There  has  been  a  dearth  of  copy  read¬ 
ers  for  newspapers  (and  probably  maga¬ 
zines,  too)  for  more  than  10  years.  The 
shortage  is  getting  progressively  worse. 

Copy  editing  offers  a  useful  and  reason¬ 
ably  well  paid  career  for  young  people-— 
men  and  women — who  are  crippled  in 
body,  but  not  in  mind  or  spirit  or  ambi¬ 
tion. 

Obviously  a  blind  person  could  not  han¬ 
dle  the  job,  but  a  person  whose  legs  or 
possibly  an  arm  were  crippled  so  he 
would  be  handicapped  in  many  other  jobs 
would  still  be  eligible  for  work  as  a  copy 
reader.  There  is  tension  in  the  job,  and 
a  person  with  heart  trouble  might  be  dis¬ 
qualified. 

A  copy  reader  works  at  a  desk.  He  cor¬ 
rects  spelling,  deletes  unnecessary  words, 
challenges  copy  that  seems  incorrect  or 
libelous,  and  then  writes  headlines  on  the 
article. 

There  is  little  or  no  locomotion  involved 
in  the  job.  In  most  newspapers  there  is 
no  color  bar. 

Copy  reading  is  by  no  means  a  dead¬ 
end  position.  A  person  who  showed  spe¬ 
cial  talents  in  newspapering  could  readily 
become  a  city  editor  or  a  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  even  though  handicapped. 

If  newspapers  could  in  some  way  put 
knowledge  of  this  opportunity  into  the 
minds  of  the  handicapped  it  could  lead  to 
a  useful  and  meaningful  life  for  large 
numbers  of  them. 

There  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  short¬ 
age  of  copy  readers,  but  I  am  reasonably 
certain  that  probably  2,000  could  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
within  a  matter  of  months. 

Ideally,  it  would  be  best  to  get  this  no- 
( Continued  on  page  116) 
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Short  Takes 

Lady  Helmsman  Quits  With  Dam¬ 
aged  Be3im.—  -AlbuqiLerque  (N.M.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

• 

Freddy  pants,  underclothing  shorter 
than  last  season’s  petti-pants,  often  are 
worn  instead  of  a  ship. — Austin  (Tex.) 
A  merican-Statesman. 

• 

The  300  hymnals  are  being  presented 
as  memorials.  The  minister  will  preach 
on  the  theme,  ‘‘Let  Us  Sin!” — Sunbury 
(Pa.)  Daily  Item. 

• 

The  hospital  managed  to  continue  in¬ 
effective  operation  despite  the  problems 
caused  by  the  fire. — Sa7-atoga  Springs 
(N.Y.)  Saratogian. 

• 

Rules  to  remember:  no  children,  no 
smoking  in  the  homes  or  church,  and  no 
high  hells,  bring  slippers  if  you  wish. — 
Hillsboro  (N.D.)  Banner. 
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The  Sunday  Giant  has  really  been 
going  to  town  in  1966. 

And  on  January  1 , 1967,  he’s  going 
to  town  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Going  to  almost  200  thousand 
homes  every  Sunday  as  part  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer. 

Charlotte  is  called  “The  Queen 
City.”  But  it’s  a  king-size  market. 
Metro  Charlotte  has  an  average 
spendable  income  per  home  of 
$9, 147.  And  rings  up  retail  sales 
of  $588  million  a  year. 

Result:  Parade  is  now  76  news¬ 
papers  strong.  12,812,385  circula¬ 
tion.  Reaching  28  million  readers. 

Seems  like  everything  about  the 
Sunday  Giant  keeps  getting  bigger. 
Including  the  selling  job  he  can  do 
for  you. 


A  giant  Sunday  selling  force. .  .76  newspapers  strong. 
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!\IUTUAL  RESTRAINT  LRGEU 

ABA  Report  Rejects  Laws 
To  Curb  Crime  Reporting 


Burden  for  Pre-Trial  Information 
Flow  is  Placed  on  Officials 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Chicago 

News  media  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  paralleling  that  of  law¬ 
yers,  the  courts  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  for  the  voluntary 
“exercise  of  restraint”  in  report¬ 
ing  of  criminal  matters. 

This  was  one  of  the  major 
conclusions  contained  in  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  re¬ 
leased  today  (Saturday,  Oct.  1) 
“for  consideration  and  discus¬ 
sion.” 

The  report  included  tentative 
recommendations  for  steps  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the 
right  of  fair  trial  without 
abridging  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press. 

The  226-page  report  was 
based  on  a  2()-month  study  of 
the  impact  of  crime  news  cover¬ 
age  by  the  press  and  broadcast 
media  on  the  processes  of  jus¬ 
tice.  The  study  owes  its  origin 
in  part  to  recommendations  of 
the  Warren  Commission  follow¬ 
ing  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  and  was  conduct¬ 
ed  by  a  10-member  committee  of 
prominent  lawyers  and  judges 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Paul  C.  Reardon  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

It  is  part  of  a  broad  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  program  to 
formulate  minimum  standards 
for  criminal  justice  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  The 
committee  consulted  leading  na¬ 
tional  media  organizations  and 
law  enforcement  officials  in  the 
course  of  its  study  and  con¬ 
ducted  extensive  field  research. 

Parallel  KrNponsibility 

The  report  concluded  there 
“need  be  no  basic  incompatibil¬ 
ity”  in  applying  the  First  (free 


press)  and  Sixth  (fair  trial) 
Amendments  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  It  found 
that  the  primary  burden  for  en- 
.suring  fair  trial  rests  upon  law¬ 
yers,  the  courts  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies,  but  that  the  news 
media  have  a  parallel  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  voluntary  “exer¬ 
cise  of  restraint”  in  reporting 
of  criminal  matters. 

“In  the  absence  of  such  re¬ 
straint,  no  steps  that  can  be 
taken  (by  the  legal  branch)  will 
effectively  ensure  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  fair  trial,” 
the  report  said. 

Principal  recommendations  of 
the  committee  relate  to  the  re¬ 
lease  of  information  by  attor¬ 
neys  and  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials  in  pending  criminal  cases. 
They  propose  that  the  canons  of 
legal  ethics  be  tightened  so  as 
to  proscribe — between  the  time 
of  arrests  and  the  completion 
of  trials — the  dissemination  by 
prosecutors  or  defense  lawyers 
of  certain  potentially  prejudi¬ 
cial  information. 

The  committee  recommended 
that  these  prohibitions  and  sim¬ 
ilar  ones  for  police  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  rules  of  all  criminal 
courts,  with  violations  subject  to 
contempt  of  court  procedures. 

In  the  case  of  lawyers,  viola¬ 
tors  also  would  be  subject  to 
disciplinary  action  by  bar  as¬ 
sociations.  In  the  case  of  police 
departments  and  other  law  en¬ 
forcement  agencies,  certain  re- 
■strictions  also  would  be  spelled 
out  in  their  internal  regulations. 

Types  of  information  which 
the  committee  recommended  be 
withheld  from  publication  prior 
to  trials  include: 

1)  The  prior  criminal  record, 
or  statements  as  to  character  or 
reputation  of  an  accused  per¬ 
son; 


2)  The  existence  or  contents 
of  any  confession,  admission  or 
statement  given  by  the  defend¬ 
ant,  or  his  refusal  to  make  a 
statement; 

3)  Performance  or  results  of 
tests,  or  the  refusal  of  an  ac¬ 
cused  to  take  such  a  test; 

4)  The  identity,  testimony  or 
credibility  of  prospective  wit¬ 
nesses  ; 

5)  Possibility  of  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  the  offense  charged  or 
to  a  lesser  offense; 

6)  Other  statements  relating 
to  the  merits  of  the  ca.se,  or  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  except  that 
it  would  be  permissible  to  re¬ 
lease  certain  specified  informa¬ 
tion  including  the  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  arrest,  a  brief 
description  of  the  offense 
charged,  and  a  factual  state¬ 
ment  describing  evidence  at  the 
time  it  is  seized  by  authorities. 

Prohibit  Interviews 

In  addition,  the  committee 
recommended  that  police  and 
law  enforcement  agency  regula¬ 
tions  prohibit  interviews  for 
publication  of  a  person  in  cus¬ 
tody  unless  that  person  re¬ 
quested  in  writing  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed  after  being  informed  of 
his  right  to  consult,  and  also  to 
prohibit  the  deliberate  posing  of 
per.sons  in  custody  for  photo¬ 
graphing  or  televising. 

The  recommendations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  pre-trial  release  of  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  information  in 
general  parallel  the  guidelines 
for  U.  S.  Attorneys  in  April  of 
1965  by  Attorney  General  Katz- 
enbach,  except  in  the  case  of 
prior  criminal  records  of  ac- 
cu.sed.  The  Attorney  General’s 
guidelines  permit  records  of 
prior  federal  convictions  of  ar¬ 
rested  persons  to  be  released 
upon  request. 

The  recommendations  were 
presented  in  four  parts,  the  first 
dealing  with  the  conduct  of  at¬ 
torneys;  the  second  with  the 
conduct  of  law  enforcement 
officers  and  judicial  employes, 
the  third  with  the  conduct  of 
judicial  proceedings  in  court, 
and  the  fourth  relating  to  the 
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exercise  of  the  contempt  power 
by  the  courts. 

The  committee  proposed  ex¬ 
panding  the  availability  of  such 
remedies  as  change  of  venue, 
limited  closure  of  pretrial  hear¬ 
ings  at  which  prejudicial  evi¬ 
dence  may  be  disclosed,  and 
challenge  to  jurors  exposed  to 
potentially  prejudicial  news  cov¬ 
erage,  as  further  safeguards  of 
fair  trial. 

It  recommended  limited  use  of 
the  courts’  contempt  power  to 
discipline  a  person  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  criminal  trial  by 
jury,  makes  an  extrajudicial 
public  statement  which  “is  rea¬ 
sonably  calculated  to  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  trial  and  seri¬ 
ously  threatens  to  have  such  an 
effect.” 

Specifically  rejected  by  the 
committee  was  any  attempt  to 
restrict  crime  news  coverage  by 
statutory  limitations.  The  re¬ 
port  also  opposed  expanded  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  contempt  power 
to  the  news  media,  as  in  the 
British  practice. 

Unwarranted  Hazards 

“The  committee  does  not  rec¬ 
ommend  the  adoption  of  either 
of  these  approaches — expanded 
use  of  the  contempt  power 
against  the  news  media  or  the 
enactment  of  statutory  restric¬ 
tions,”  the  report  said.  “Both 
courses,  in  the  committee’s  view, 
involve  hazards  and  do  not  seem 
warranted  in  the  absence  of  the 
clearest  showing  that  less  dras¬ 
tic  measures  will  not  achieve 
the  objective.” 

The  report  gave  full  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  essential  watch¬ 
dog  and  public  information  roles 
of  the  news  media  in  criminal 
justice  administration  and 
stresses  that  “particular  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  adopt 
measures  which  may  impair  the 
benefits  derived  from  informing 
the  public  and  from  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  issues  of  public  im¬ 
portance.” 

In  espousing  the  policy  of 
non-disclosure  of  prior  criminal 
records  of  accused  persons  prior 
to  trial,  the  committee  made  an 
exception  where  such  disclosure 
would  aid  in  the  apprehension 
of  a  suspect  or  serve  “to  warn 
the  public  of  any  dangers  he 
may  present.” 

The  committee  said  it  recog¬ 
nized,  however,  that  the  issue 
of  official  disclosure  of  prior 
records  of  convictions  or  crimi¬ 
nal  activity  is  “one  of  the  most 
controversial  and  difficult  prob- 
(Continued  on  pai/e  12) 
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lems  with  which  it  has  had  to 
deal  and  is,  therefore,  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  to  receive  com¬ 
ments  and  suggestions  from  in¬ 
terested  persons.” 

The  committee  also  pointed 
out  its  proposals  for  tightening 
pretrial  and  trial  procedures  are 
closely  in  accord  with  the  rul¬ 
ings  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
in  recent  ca.ses,  including  that 
of  Dr.  Sam  Sheppard. 

The  committee  said  it  was 
making  public  its  draft  report 
‘‘for  consideration  not  only  by 
the  appropriate  bodies  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  but 
al.so  by  all  those  to  whom  these 
problems  are  of  interest  and 
concern.” 

The  final  report  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  ABA’s  special  com¬ 
mittee  on  minimum  standards 
for  criminal  justice.  That  13- 
member  central  committee  di¬ 
recting  the  overall  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  standards  project  is  head¬ 
ed  by  U.  S.  Judge  J.  Edward 
Lumbard  of  New  York,  chief 
judge  of  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit.  After 
that  group  considers  it,  the  re¬ 
port  ultimately  will  go  before 
the  ABA  Board  of  Governors 
and  House  of  Delegates  for 
final  action.  This  may  occur  at 
the  90th  annual  meeting  of 
ABA  next  August  in  Honolulu. 

Media  groups  w’ith  whom  the 
Reardon  committee  met  includ¬ 
ed  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  and  the 
Joint  Media  Committee  on  Fair 
Trial  and  Free  Press  represent¬ 
ing  several  other  segments  of 
the  communications  industries. 
These  meetings  produced  a  clear 
and  frank  di.scussion  between 
representatives  of  the  press  and 
bar. 

More  i.iaisuii 

The  ABA  committee  declared 
much  progress  has  been  made 
toward  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  bench,  bar,  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  and  the  media,  and 
urged  that  bar-media  liaison  be 
continued  on  a  regular  basis 
both  on  national  and  local  levels. 

This  should  be  done  so  that 
“general  principles”  may  be 
agreed  upon  and  made  effective, 
and  .specific  questions  resolved,” 
the  committee  said. 

Chairman  Reardon  said  many 
leaders  of  the  media  groups  had 
indicated  they  favored  this  con¬ 
tinuing  liaison. 

The  committee’s  specific  rec¬ 
ommendations,  covering  22 
pages  of  the  report,  and  200 


pages  of  commentary,  totaled 
about  55,000  words.  In  addition, 
the  report  included  about  100 
))ages  of  appendices  reflecting 
the  library  and  field  research  of 
the  committee  and  its  staff. 

These  included  an  analysis  of 
all  the  reported  court  decisions 
in  the  fair  trial-free  press  area. 
Discussions  with  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  law  enforcement 
officers  throughout  the  country, 
and  results  of  a  committee  staff 
sui'vev  of  crime  news  reporting 
practices  in  three  metropolitan 
communities.  The  three  cities 
are  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Newark, 
N.J.,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

In  200  additional  communi¬ 
ties,  the  committee  analyzed 
newspaper  coverage  of  crime 
and  court  news  and  circulated 
questionnaires  to  judges,  police 
officials,  pro.secutors  and  defense 
lawyers,  and  newspaper  editors. 

GrcalcM  Strain 

Among  its  conclusions  from 
this  re.search,  the  committee 
said  it  considered  the  following 
to  l)e  significant: 

1)  Although  the  percentage 
of  ca.ses  in  which  fair  trial  is  se¬ 


riously  threatened  by  news  cov¬ 
erage  is  small,  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  such  cases  is  substantial. 
Often  they  are  the  major  cases 
which  “place  the  greatest  strain 
on  the  system  of  criminal  jus¬ 
tice.” 

2)  The  ovenvhelming  prepon- 
deiance  of  potentially  prejudi¬ 
cial  disclosures  emanates  from 
police  sources  during  the  period 
from  arrest  to  trial  and  includes 
confessions,  piuor  records,  re¬ 
sults  of  tests,  statements  of  wit¬ 
nesses  and  opinions  of  guilt.  The 
committee  .said  many  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  statements  rest  on  hear¬ 
say,  or  are  not  admissable  as 
evidence  in  court  for  other  rea¬ 
sons.  It  added  this  underscores 
the  need  for  effective  control  of 
the  release  of  such  information 
by  law  enforcement  officers  as 
well  as  attorneys. 

3)  In  communities  where  offi¬ 
cials  have  limited  public  dis¬ 
closure  of  such  information, 
there  has  l>een  a  “significant 
decline”  in  reporting  of  preju¬ 
dicial  matter  by  the  news  media. 
This  was  especially  evident  in 
Newark,  the  committee  said, 
where  the  police  department 


adopted  a  policy  of  not  releasing 
prior  records  or  confessions 
after  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of 
State  vs.  Van  Duyne. 

4)  The  news  media  make  sub¬ 
stantial  contributions  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  through 
exposure  of  corruption  and 
other  crime,  aiding  in  appre¬ 
hension  of  fugitives  and  subject¬ 
ing  the  criminal  process  to  con¬ 
tinuing  .scrutiny.  The  committee 
.said  it  believes  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  “in  no  way  impair 
these  important  benefits.” 

5)  Lawyers  and  judges,  and 
to  a  significant  extent  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  and  news 
media  representatives  also,  are 
aware  of  the  hazards  to  fair 
trial  that  can  be  caused  by  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  public  statements 
and  reporting,  and  recognize  the 
need  for  corrective  mea.sures. 
Many  responding  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  “expressed  a  readi¬ 
ness  to  accept  reasonable  and 
carefully  limited  restraints.” 

.4  number  of  leading  news- 
paners  and  broadcasters  recent¬ 
ly  have  adopted  voluntary  codes 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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The  following  statement  was 
issued  by  I).  Tennant  Bryan, 
publisher  of  the  Richmond  fVa.} 
Times-IHspateh  and  Xews 
Leader  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Free  Press  and 
Fair  Trial  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  : 

The  report  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Committee  on 
Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  war¬ 
rants  careful  study  by  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  free  press  and  fair  trial  with¬ 
in  Constitutional  limitations. 

The  Committee,  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  Justice  Paul  C. 
Reardon  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  has 
approached  its  task  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  weighing 
at  all  times  the  common  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Bench,  Bar,  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers  and  the  news 
media  in  pre.serving  a  fair  trial 
for  criminal  defendants  without 
jeopardizing  the  rights  of  the 
public  to  the  benefits  of  a  free 
pre.ss. 

Study  .Nearly  Complete 

The  ANPA  Committee  on 
Free  Pre.‘='s  and  Fair  Trial  has 
commissioned  a  major  legal  re¬ 
.search  project  which  is  nearing 
completion.  We  are  confident  our 
report  will  offer  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  these  important  matters. 
We  will  complete  our  studies  and 
make  them  public  wdthin  the 
next  few  weeks. 


The  important  differences  of 
opinion  which  continue  to  exist 
need  to  be  explored  in  future 
discussions  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est. 

Many  newspapers  will  object 
to  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
American  Bar  Association 
standards  would  impose  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  source  of  truthful 
information  to  which  the  public 
is  entitled  and  wdiich  the  public 
needs  in  assessing  the  proper 
functioning  of  law  enforcement 
and  judicial  processes  in  our  free 
.society. 

Many  newspapers  w’ill  have  a 
concern  lest  the  issuance  of  this 
report  may  be  considered  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  police  departments, 
prosecuting  attorneys,  defense 
attorneys  and  trial  judges  to 
deny  the  newspapers  access  to 
important  elements  of  news 
which  in  the  public  interest  they 
have  long  and  usefully  printed 
about  crimes  and  criminals. 

‘No  .4<lcqual<‘  K»‘asons* 

No  adequate  reasons  have 
been  adv’anced  by  the  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  suppressing  facts  in 
two  important  news  areas 
covered  by  newspapers  when 
warranted  by  the  importance  of 
the  story — such  as  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  voluntary  confession 
of  a  crime  by  a  criminal  or  the 
fact  that  the  arrested  person 
has  a  record  of  prior  convictions 
for  criminal  offenses.  Many  cir¬ 
cumstances  exist  when  publica¬ 
tion  of  such  information  is  vital 
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to  the  public  interest. 

An  over-zealous  concern  for 
the  rights  of  defendants  in 
criminal  cases  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  deprive  the  public  of 
truthful  information  which  the 
public  needs  pertaining  to  crimes 
and  criminals  in  our  society  in 
the  light  of  growing  problems 
of  law  enforcement  at  the  local, 
state  and  national  level. 

Newspapers  cannot  accept 
willingly  the  imposition  of  rules 
upon  law  enforcement  officers 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  cur¬ 
tailing  access  by  newspapers  to 
truthful  information  in  public 
records  pertaining  to  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crime  in  any  com¬ 
munity. 

The  importance  of  these  ob¬ 
jections  makes  it  imperative  that 
discussions  be  continued  at  the 
local,  state  and  national  levels 
among  the  representatives  of  the 
Press,  Bench,  Bar  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association  Committee 
has  met  in  the  past  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  newspapers  and 
other  media  of  public  informa¬ 
tion,  and  a  useful  exchange  of 
views  has  taken  place. 

We  are  confident  that  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  Bench,  Bar,  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  Press 
will  agree  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  ABA  Committee 
that  the  dialogue  among  these 
elements  should  continue  in  the 
future  as  heretofore  to  discuss 
the  mutual  problems  of  free 
press  and  fair  trial. 
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Dial-a-News-Story  System 
Probable  ‘In  a  Few  Years’ 


Newspaper  Is  Field-Testing  UPI’s 
New  Auto-CaU  Picture  Service 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 


Mexico  City 

Systems  in  which  editors  will 
be  able  to  call  for  news  stories 
and  pictures  by  dialing  a  com¬ 
puterized  news  center  may  be 
operational  in  a  few  years. 

Executives  of  United  Press 
International  gave  this  view  of 
the  wire  service  of  the  future 
to  the  300  newspaper  people 
attending  the  seventh  annual 
“Edicon”  here  this  week.  (“Edi- 
con”  is  newswire  brevity  for  the 
conference  of  UPI  Editors  and 
Publishers.) 

Before  the  sessions  settled 
down  to  “shop  talk”  among  jour¬ 
nalists,  UPI  President  Mims 
Thomason  introduced  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Mexico,  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz,  who  welcomed  the  dele¬ 
gates,  most  of  whom  had  come 
from  the  United  States.  The 
President  also  exhorted  the  press 
of  both  countries  to  use  their 
influences  in  the  cause  of  inter¬ 
national  amity. 

Richard  C.  Steele,  publisher 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette,  read  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  friendship  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to 
Mexico’s  chief  executive. 

In  the  critique  period  that 
followed  the  formal  ceremonies, 
Roger  Tatarian,  UPI  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  called  on  James 
F.  Darr,  general  manager  for 
communications,  who  described 
how  the  computer  has  advanced 
the  news  distribution  system  by 
dramatic  leaps  in  recent  years. 
He  led  up  to  the  announcement 
that  UPI  was  working  toward  a 
selective  news  center  which  any 
editor  could  reach  by  dialing  on 
a  telephone  circuit.  He  would 
be  able  to  call  for  any  story  in 
the  desired  length. 

‘Major  Breakthrough* 

Cliff  McDowell,  general  man¬ 
ager,  UPI  Newspictures,  an¬ 
nounced  that  UPI  was  taking  an 
immediate  step  in  this  direction 
with  a  new  service  named  Auto¬ 
call  which  will  help  to  alleviate 
a  manpower  and  traffic  prob¬ 
lem  on  the  domestic  photo  net¬ 
work. 

Autocall,  McDowell  said,  is  an 
electronic  breakthrough.  The 
first  production  model  went  into 
service  this  week  and  after  a 


three-week  workout  full  produc¬ 
tion  will  commence  and  every 
UPI  telephoto  transmitter  will 
be  equipped  with  it. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “a  photogra¬ 
pher  can  put  one  or  two  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  drum  of  his  ma¬ 
chine,  notify  the  network  moni¬ 
tor,  and  then  go  about  his  next 
assignment  or  close  shop  if  it  is 
the  end  of  his  day.  The  pictures 
will  be  logged  at  New  York  and 
then,  by  a  dialing  system,  any 
picture  may  be  called  up  at  will 
from  any  of  nearly  400  points. 
Eventually,  regional  pictures 
may  be  serviced  in  this  manner. 

According  to  McDowell  the 
Auto-Call  will  operate  on  re¬ 
gional  circuits  in  available  time 
periods. 

No  Projcclions 

Julius  Frandsen,  vicepresident 
and  Washington  manager,  as¬ 
sured  the  clients  that  UPI  will 
not  engage  in  any  projections  of 
the  election  contests  for  Gover¬ 
nors,  Senators  and  Congressmen 
this  fall  when  it  participates 
again  as  a  full-partner  in  the 
news  election  service  with  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  three 
major  broadcasting  networks. 

“It  must  be  emphasized,”  he 
said,  “that  the  NES  operation 
(first  tried  out  in  1964)  is  con¬ 
cerned  solely  with  the  fastest 
possible  collection  and  tabulation 
of  the  actual  vote.  It  does  not 
decide  who  has  won.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  projections. 
We  will,  of  course,  take  note  of 
trends.  Our  political  experts  in 
each  of  the  states  will  decide 
when  a  given  candidate  is  safely 
elected  on  the  basis  of  the  NES 
count  of  actual  votes.” 

The  whole  NES  output, 
Frandsen  said,  will  be  run 
through  a  UPI  computer  to  re¬ 
duce  the  mass  of  material  to 
compact  tables  for  newspaper 
use. 

By  curtailing  some  of  the 
effort  previously  devoted  to  sec¬ 
ondary  spot  news  stories  in 
Washingrton,  Frandsen  said, 
UPI  is  devoting  more  time  and 
talent  to  “the  department  of 
further  elucidation” — stories  in 
depth  and  of  greater  signifi¬ 
cance. 

Frandsen  told  the  Edicon 


group  that  “get  it  first,  but  first 
get  it  right”  remains  a  good 
formula  for  covering  simple  spot 
news.  “But  much  of  today’s  spot 
news  in  this  complex  world  de¬ 
mands  more  careful  handling — 
by  better  and  more  experienced 
craftsmen — if  it  is  to  be  accu¬ 
rate  and  fair.” 

“A  beginner,”  he  said,  “can’t 
dash  off  a  story  about  a  new 
IxKJst  in  interest  rates,  and  the 
cause  and  effects  nor  can  you 
produce  it  by  pushing  a  button.” 

Frandsen  commented  that 
President  Johnson  continues  to 
be  his  own  press  relations  secre¬ 
tary,  making  the  job  of  White 
House  press  secretary  pretty 
much  of  a  nightmare.  As  for  the 
Freedom  of  Information  law  en¬ 
acted  last  summer,  the  UPI  ex¬ 
ecutive  said  it  was  no  “cure-all” 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  lot  of  good  reporters  cov¬ 
ering  the  government  beat. 

Speaking  from  the  other  side 
of  the  table  in  the  role  of  critic, 
Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News,  posed  a  few 
questions,  with  comments,  for 
UPI  and  its  clients  to  consider. 

He  said  he  was  serious  in 
asking,  “wouldn’t  it  be  smart  to 
move  UPI’s  main  editorial  offices 
out  of  New  York?”  “The  city,” 
he  said,  “just  isn’t  typical  of 
the  U.S.  and  UPI’s  personnel 
living  there  simply  can’t  have 
the  kind  of  news  judgment 
needed  to  edit  a  national  wire 
“or  to  edit  most  of  your  news¬ 
paper  wire  copy,  which  he  is 
doing  if  you  are  using  tape.” 

Tatarian  replied  that  a  great 
deal  of  decentralization  is  al¬ 
ready  under  way,  with  the  divi¬ 
sion  news  executives  playing  an 
enlarged  role  in  the  handling  of 
news  copy. 

Pulliam  asked  also,  “haven’t 
we  gone  overboard  in  our 
writing  because  of  the  Flesch 
simple-writing,  one-sentence 
campaign?”  Copy  is  more  read¬ 
able,  he  conceded,  but  it’s  mostly 
just  plain  dull.  About  90%  of 
the  stories  off  the  wire,  he  com¬ 
mented,  read  as  though  they 
came  out  of  the  same  computer. 

Editors  and  publishers  were 
asked,  “how  long  has  it  been 
since  you  got  your  telegraph 
editor’s  opinion  of  the  wire 
service?”  How  long  has  it  been, 
Pulliam  elaborated,  since  any¬ 
one  checked  to  see  what  was  left 
on  the  news  editor’s  kill  spindle? 
Is  all  that  copy  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton  really  necessary?  Pulliam 
asked. 
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Then  he  touched  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  accuracy,  reminding  fel¬ 
low  editors  and  publishers  that 
telegraph  editors,  since  time  im¬ 
memorial,  say  UPI  is  first  but 
AP  is  more  accurate,  or  that 
UPI  is  brighter  but  AP  is  safer. 

Black  Book  Suggested 

Tatarian  responded  by  asking 
Pulliam  to  keep  “a  black  book” 
on  both  wire  services  for  the 
next  six  months  or  a  year.  “We 
won’t  be  embarrased,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

Pulliam  also  inquired  whether 
UPI  is  properly  promoting  the 
“team  reporting,  blue  ribbon 
second-day  specials”  which  it 
now  serves  up. 

The  question  period  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  audience  and  first 
to  speak  up  was  Jack  Gore,  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News,  who 
expressed  his  view  that  stories 
about  racial  unrest  and  the  agi¬ 
tators  in  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment  were  being  over-covered. 
He  thought  these  stories  should 
be  toned  down  and  put  in  their 
proper  prospective. 

A1  Romm,  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Record  Herald,  disagreed. 
He  suggested  that  the  down¬ 
playing  of  such  news  could  have 
an  effect  on  the  “backlash” 
that  is  occurring.  In  both  in¬ 
stances,  he  insisted,  the  news 
should  be  reported  as  it  happens. 

Herbert  Klein,  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune,  said  it  was 
the  job  of  each  editor  to  evalu¬ 
ate  how  he  played  the  stories 
but  the  wire  service  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  report  fully. 

J ohn  Siegenthaler,  Nashville 
Tennessean,  thanked  UPI  for 
providing  “the  best  newspicture 
of  the  year”  and  complimented 
the  courageous  photographer 
who  made  the  shot  of  Meredith 
being  fired  upon  from  ambush. 
“We  owe  him  a  vote  of  thanks,” 
the  editor  declared. 

The  subject  of  recruiting  able 
reporters  was  opened  by  James 
Hays,  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 
Enterprise,  who  asked  what  any¬ 
one  v/as  doing  in  the  way  of 
recruitment  ideas. 

Talent  Problem 

Tatarian  commented  that  in 
the  case  of  UPI  it  was  a  greater 
problem  to  keep  talent.  The  wire 
service,  he  said,  seems  to  be  a 
special  lure  to  young  people  who 
crave  careers  as  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  but  even  this  has  its 
problems,  because  they  want  to 
go  abroad  after  only  a  short 
period  of  training. 

With  many  of  the  youths 
studying  journalism  today, 
salary  is  no  longer  the  No.  1 
item  in  considering  a  career, 
said  Robert  A.  Rutland,  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  (L<»  An- 
(Contiimed  on  page  14) 
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TOP  TRIO — Mexico's  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  (center)  in¬ 
augurates  the  Seventh  Annual  United  Press  International  Conference 
(EDICON)  held  in  Mexico  City.  UPl  President,  Mims  Thomason 
(left),  and  UPl  Northern  Division  of  Latin  America  manager,  John 
Alius,  looks  on. 
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preles).  He  said  they  desire  work 
that  will  be  a  challenge  to  them 
and  not  routine. 

Eugene  Simon,  Tarentum 
Valley  (Pa.)  News,  expressed 
the  view  that  editors  would  at¬ 
tract  bright  youths  to  news- 
jiaper  careers  if  they  were  more 
courageous  in  dealing  with  con¬ 
troversial  news. 

On  the  subject  of  mechanical 
developments  in  the  service, 
Alvarez  del  Castillo,  assistant 
to  the  editor  of  El  Informador, 
Guadalajara,  Mexico,  noted  that 
they  might  be  coming  too  fast 
for  a  new'spaper  like  his  to 
afford  them. 

Darr  reassured  him  that  most 
of  the  improvements  in  news 
and  picture  transmission  will  not 
obsolete  terminal  equipment. 

Pentinent  Oueslion«> 

In  another  discussion,  E.  Earl 
Hawkes,  publisher  of  the  Deseret 
News  Publishing  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  mentioned  criteria  for  “im¬ 
proving  our  image”  in  the  local 
communities.  He  said : 

“Does  the  newspaper  respect 
the  public  trust  it  has  been 
given? 

“Does  it  speak  forth  with 
courage  and  conviction? 

“Does  it  honestly,  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  integrity,  seek  to  en¬ 
lighten  its  readers,  and  give 
them  what  leadership  they  may 
need? 

“Does  it  seek  to  educate  the 
people  it  serves,  recognizing  the 
great  power  of  the  press  and 
the  rights  given  it,  always 
striving  to  promote  the  freedoms 
and  liberties  of  the  continent  in 
which  we  live? 

“Does  it  entertain  with  the 
finer  things  of  this  life?” 

Hawkes  said  it  is  senseless  to 
engage  in  vague  efforts  to  win 
public  approbation,  if  the  paper 
is  not  aware  and,  in  fact,  is  not 
responding  to  the  public  need. 

Speaking  of  his  own  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  problem  of  image, 
Hawkes  said  it  was  wholly- 
owned  by  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints 
(Mormons)  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  it  is  considered  “the  voice 
of  the  church.”  Many  members 
of  the  church,  he  said,  are  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  paper’s  handling  of 
news  stories  but  it  has  many 
subscribers  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church,  therefore  the 
Deseret  News,  only  evening 
newspaper  in  the  city,  must 
avoid  giving  tiiem  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  so  church-oriented 
that  is  only  a  “house  organ.” 

Phil  Newsom,  UPl  foreign 
news  analyst,  came  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  from  Viet  Naih  and  gave  his 
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impressions  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  war.  In  summary,  he 
remarked  that  he  had  come  home 
with  the  unsatisfactory  feeling 
that  either  Washington  has  no 
long-range  plan  for  Viet  Nam 
or  if  it  has  one  it  is  not  telling 
the  people  about  it  on  the  belief 
that  the  American  public  can’t 
stand  bad  news. 

Newsom  said  he  believed  the 
recent  election  in  Viet  Nam 
would  bring  about  a  change  in 
military  strategy’.  The  South 
Vietnamese  military’,  he  said, 
demonstrated  that  it  could  be 
effective  on  security  operations, 
therefore,  it  w’ill  be  assigned  a 
greater  role  in  this  respect 
while  the  U.S.  troops  go  on  the 
strikes  against  the  Viet  Cong. 

In  his  view’,  Newsom  said. 
Premier  Ky  has  developed  into 
an  astute  politician  but  he  is 
talking  about  the  need  for  a 
buildup  to  600,000  American 
troops  and  $700  million  in  U.S. 
aid  next  year  while  Washington 
offers  avenues  of  negotiation 
with  the  enemy.  Meanwhile, 
New’som  reported,  much  U.S.  aid 
goes  astray  because  of  some 
“high-grade  corruption”  with 
which  the  Viet  Nam  are  famil¬ 
iar.  But  this  is  largely  due, 
New’som  said,  to  loose  bookkeep¬ 
ing  practices  and  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  loses  control  of  the 
material  at  the  unloading  docks. 

No  ‘Image’  Loss 

Ernest  Gueymard,  managing 
editor  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
State-Times,  reported  on  the 
basis  of  visits  to  Viet  Nam  and 
personal  surveys  that  he  didn’t 
believe  the  U.S.  press  had  suf¬ 
fered  any  loss  of  image  as  the 
result  of  printing  news  w’hich 
may  not  be  in  line  with  govern¬ 
ment  policy. 

“I  have  no  reserv’ations  over 
our  coverage  of  the  crazy-quilt 
war  in  Viet  Nam,”  Gueymard 
said.  I  have  more  respect  for  our 
war  reporters  and  a  feeling  that 
the  image  of  the  press  has  not 


really  been  besmirched.  Adminis¬ 
tration  policy,  yes,  fourth  estate 
escutcheon,  hardly.” 

While  their  w’ives  toured  the 
historic  points  of  old  Mexico,  the 
delegates  spent  a  w’orking  ses¬ 
sion  on  a  verbal  visit  to  the 
mysteries  and  revelations  of 
automation  in  the  newspaper 
business.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  the  effects  of  computers 
and  kindred  devices  on  the  news¬ 
room. 

Speakers  who  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  this  area 
emphasized  that  the  advance  of 
mechanization  involved  a  greater 
recognition  of  human  personnel 
and  possibly  more  jobs  for 
people  who  gather  and  edit  the 
news,  because  the  “idiot”  ma¬ 
chines  can’t  think. 

Ronald  A.  White,  director  of 
production  and  engineering  for 
the  Scripps-How’ard  newspapers, 
depicted  an  era  when  a  re¬ 
porter’s  copy  will  be  scanned 
and  fed  into  a  computer,  then 
the  editor  wrill  check  it  on  a 
cathode  ray  tube  and  make 
w’hatever  type  selections  he 
w’ants  and  otherwise  re-arrange 
the  material  before  pushing  the 
button  that  sends  the  tape  into 
the  typesetting  machine. 

But,  White  said,  in  the  end  the 
savings  achieved  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  side  must  be  channelled  into 
better  news  and  sales  efforts. 
The  greatest  achievement,  he 
said,  comes  in  eliminating  “do 
it  again”  waste  in  production 
systems.  He  said  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  areas  for  development  are: 
1)  A  zero  error  system.  2) 
bringing  the  programming  up  to 
par  with  the  hardware  that  is 
available.  3)  move  the  produc¬ 
tion  shop  to  the  copy  desk,  or 
vice  versa. 

White  remarked  that  51  news¬ 
papers  are  setting  type  flush 
left  with  ragged  righthand 
margin  and  readership  studies 
show  no  unfavorable  reaction. 
Not  only  is  the  type  more  read¬ 
able  but  the  lack  of  justification 


cuts  out  half  the  cost  of  a  com¬ 
puter  and  reduces  the  amount 
of  lines  that  have  to  be  reset 
for  w’rong  hyphenation. 

The  question  had  been  raised 
why  the  wire  service  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  ju.stified  lines. 

White  .said  the  Washington 
Daily  Ncivs  is  the  only  Scripps- 
Howard  paper  now  setting  un¬ 
justified  line.s,  using  the  118.1 
alphabet  line. 

Kdiloriul  Improvcincnl 

Frank  P.  Haven,  managing 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
reviewed  his  paper’s  steps  in 
automation  and  concluded  on  the 
note  that  he  was  hopeful  the 
savings  on  the  production  side 
would  be  devoted  to  improving 
the  news  and  feature  content. 
He  said  he  would  not  recommend 
a  system  in  which  the  reporter, 
while  typing  a  story,  punched 
the  tape  for  linesetting.  The 
Times  had  tried  this  at  the 
beginning  of  its  computer  pro¬ 
gram  but  abandoned  it  because 
it  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  re¬ 
porter. 

The  St,  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  a  Bidder  Newspaper  of 
which  he  is  managing  editor, 
has  taken  automation  into  stride 
step  by  step  in  consultation  with 
the  unions,  Harry  G.  Burnham 
Jr.  reported.  Introduction  of  new 
machines  and  methods  has  been 
successful,  he  said,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  a  firm  policy  of  job 
attrition  which  the  unions  have 
accepted.  In  one  situation,  he 
said,  the  company  actually  listed 
the  men  by  name  and  guaranteed 
that  their  jobs  would  be  pro¬ 
tected.  The  company  also  has 
reserved  the  right  to  make  job 
transfers  and  it  has  kept  open 
any  areas  of  jurisdiction  where 
it  has  no  intention  to  introduce 
new  methods. 

Automation  Troubles 

Stephen  J.  Rogers,  publisher 
of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Journal  and  Post  Standa/rd,  de¬ 
scribed  the  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  of  automating  the  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  over  the  last  four 
years.  In  the  matter  of  stereo¬ 
type  equipment,  he  said,  it  took 
hundreds  of  hours  of  negotia¬ 
tion,  court  actions  and  N.L.R.B. 
proceedings  before  a  one-man 
semi-automatic  casting  machine 
could  be  put  into  operation.  Also, 
he  said,  there  were  delays  not 
only  in  the  delivery  of  com¬ 
puters  but  in  programming  them 
properly  for  the  job  needed  to 
be  done. 

The  unions’  demand  for  job 
jurisdiction  in  various  computer 
operations  was  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  to  one  publisher  in  the 
audience.  White  explained  how 
contracts  in  Washington  and 
Pittsburgh  recognize  the  relative 
{Continued  on  page  22) 
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Three  Shops  Get 
Gillette  Products 
From  Clyne  Maxon 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Company  has  announced  the 
following  changes  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency  assignments  effec¬ 
tive  in  January,  1967: 

•  Right  Guard,  Foamy,  Sun 
Up  and  Christmas  gift  sets  will 
be  transferred  from  Clyne 
Maxon,  Inc.  to  its  parent  organ¬ 
ization,  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

•  Heads  Up  and  Lady  Gillette 
shaving  products  for  women  will 
be  assigned  to  Doyle  Dane  Bern- 
bach,  Inc.  The  latter  is  now  the 
agency  for  Gillette  double-edge 
blades  and  razors  and  Nine 
Flags  shaving  colognes. 

•  The  Techmatic  Razor  will 
be  transferred  to  Jack  Tinker  & 
Partners,  the  agency  responsible 
for  the  Techmatic  advertising 
when  the  product  was  first  in¬ 
troduced. 

In  commenting  on  these 
changes,  S.  Warner  Pach,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Company,  explained  that  they 
came  about  as  a  result  of  two 
factors.  The  first  was  the  recent 
decision  of  C.  T.  Clyne,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Clyne  Maxon,  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  office  at  the  end  of 
this  year  for  reasons  of  health. 
Succeeding  him  in  this  office  will 
be  Forrest  Owen  Jr.,  former 
president  of  Wade  Advertising, 
who  joined  BBDO  in  February 
as  regional  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office.  William  C.  Aiston 
will  fill  the  spot  vacated  by 
Owen. 

The  second  factor  has  been 
the  rapid  expansion  and  diversi¬ 
fication  of  the  Gillette  shaving 
and  grooming  products  business 
with  the  resulting  need  to  en¬ 
large  the  advertising  agency 
resources  available  to  the  com¬ 
pany. 

• 

Hutchinson  News  Wins 
Sweepstakes  Award 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 

The  Hutchinson  News  won 
the  sweepstakes  award  for  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  in  the  Kansas 
Better  Newspaper  Contest. 

The  awards  were  made  during 
Press  Day  at  the  Kansas  State 
Fair. 

The  Wichita  Beacon  was 
runner-up  and  the  Wichita 
Eagle  third. 

The  News  shared  the  sweep- 
stakes  award  with  the  Eagle  in 
1964  and  won  it  outright  last  in 
1962. 

Winners  among  the  weeklies 
were  the  Glasco  Sun,  the 
Ulysses  News  and  the  Phillips 
County  Review  of  Phillipsburg. 


TRIBUNE  CO.  CHANGES 


Wood 


Grumhaus 


Wood  Is  Chairman, 
Grumhaus  President 


Chicago 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Tribune  company  announced  the 
election  (Sept.  22)  of  J.  Howard 
Wood  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Harold  F.  Grumhaus  as 
president. 

As  chairman  of  the  board,  a 
newly  created  office.  Wood  re¬ 
mains  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  company.  Grumhaus  suc¬ 
ceeds  Wood  as  president,  and 
will  be  the  senior  executive 
officer  and  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  company. 

The  Tribune  company,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  associ¬ 
ated  companies,  owns  seven 
newspapers,  two  paper  mills, 
four  Tv  stations,  three  radio 
stations,  and  has  allied  interests 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  newspapers  are 
Chicago's  American,  New  York 
News,  Fort  Lauderdale  News, 
Pompano  Beach  Sun-Sentinel, 
and  the  Sentinel  and  Star  of 
Orlando,  Fla.  Canadian  opera¬ 
tions  include  paper  companies  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  On¬ 
tario  Transportation  Co.  Ltd. 

Wood,  who  is  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  has  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribune  company 
since  1960.  He  also  is  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He 
started  with  the  Tribune  in  1925 
as  a  reporter  in  Chicago’s 
northern  suburbs.  In  1932  he 
became  financial  editor  of  the 
paper  and  in  1939  assistant  audi¬ 
tor  and  controller  of  the  Tribune 
company.  In  1942  he  became 
auditor  and  controller,  and  1951 
treasurer.  In  1954  Wood  was 
appointed  business  manager  of 
the  Tribune  and  elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Tribune  Company, 
and  in  1955  he  became  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tribune  company 


and  general  manager  of  the 
Tribune. 

Grumhaus,  who  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Tribune 
since  March,  1964,  joined  the 
Tribune  organization  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1934  as  head  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  department  of  thp  news¬ 
paper  and  of  the  Canadian 
subsidiaries  of  the  Tribune 
company. 

In  July,  1941,  Grumhaus  was 
named  assistant  production 
manager  of  the  Tribune  and 
was  put  in  charge  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions.  He  became  production 
manager  in  June,  1955,  and  was 
elected  a  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Tribune  company  in 
1960,  at  which  time  he  also  was 
appointed  business  manager  of 
the  Tribune. 

Grumhaus  is  a  director  of  a 
number  of  Tribune  company 
subsidiaries.  He  served  as  treas¬ 
urer,  vicepresident,  director,  and 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Research  Institute 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  between 
Jan.  1,  1957,  and  April  1,  1963, 
when  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  institute.  He  was  re-elected 
president  in  April,  1964. 

He  also  is  a  member  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  labor  relations  com¬ 
mittee,  and  has  served  two  terms 
as  president  of  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Publishers  associa¬ 
tion. 

West  Coast  Newsprint 
Price  Hike,  Jan.  1 

The  price  of  newsprint  in 
western  markets  will  be  raised 
to  $138  a  ton,  from  $134,  effec-^ 
tive  Jan.  1,  by  Crown  Zellerbach'f 
Corp.,  which  cited  increased 
costs.  Other  western  newsprint 
producers  said  they  were  study¬ 
ing  the  situation. 


LBJ  Prefers 
Small  Meetings 
With  Press 

Washington 

President  Johnson  apparent¬ 
ly  has  made  a  definite  decision 
to  continue  semi-informal  press 
conferences  in  the  White  House 
itself. 

The  President  always  has 
preferred  more  intimate  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  press  with  the 
give-and-take  possible  in  smaller 
groups.  He  admires  and  follows 
President  Roosevelt’s  bantering 
informality  with  the  press  and 
seems  to  realize  he  appears  to 
disadvantage  in  the  big  live 
television  spectaculars  staged 
by  President  Kennedy  in  the 
vast  auditorium  of  the  State 
Department. 

Difficult  Task 

For  example,  the  President 
tried  to  please  regular  reporters 
at  the  White  House,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  press  corps  generally 
and  television  and  radio  men 
all  at  the  same  time  and  still 
maintain  a  relatively  small  and 
decorous  conference  this  week. 
He  accomplished  this  difficult 
task  by  meeting  the  press  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  near  his 
Oval  Office.  The  big  conference 
table  had  been  removed  to  be 
refinished  so  there  was  room  for 
a  large  group. 

Announcement  had  been 
posted  long  enough  in  advance 
for  non-regulars  at  the  White 
House  to  attend  and  a  tv  camera 
was  set  up  and  focussed  on  the 
President  throughout.  Radio 
mikes  picked  up  his  words,  too. 

LBJ,  always  sensitive  to 
press  criticism,  sometimes  turns 
criticism  on  the  press.  An  ex¬ 
ample  came  up  at  this  week’s 
conference  when  Mrs.  Sarah 
McClendon,  correspondent  for 
several  newspapers  in  Texas 
and  elsewhere,  complained  she 
was  unable  to  obtain  exact 
costs  of  the  Viet  Nam  War 
from  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc¬ 
Namara  or  any  other  sources. 

‘Do  Your  Homework’ 

“Don’t  you  think  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  ought  to  be  told — 
and  I  am  sure  you  know,”  she 
remarked. 

The  President  replied  that  he 
was  sure  appropriations  and 
other  committees  of  Congress 
had  been  supplied  with  full  de¬ 
tails. 

“You  should  go  and  do  your 
homework  and  read  the  hear¬ 
ings,”  he  suggested. 
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E&P  Color  Contest  Winners 
Inspire  Industry  Excellence 

More  Than  20,000  Color  Ads 
Judged  Over  Ten- Year  Span 


This  marks  the  10th  year  in 
which  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
conferred  awards  to  spotlipht 
excellence  in  run-of-paper  color 
advertising. 

The  pro^am,  begun  in  1957 
and  since  broadened  to  include 
other  color  availabilities  in 
newspapers,  such  as  preprinted 
Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor,  has  a 
four-fold  purpose: 

1.  Draw  the  attention  of  ad¬ 
vertisers,  retail  and  general,  to 
the  extra  sales  power  of  color  in 


newspaper  ads. 

2.  Encourage  the  improvement 
in  the  reproduction  of  color  on 
newspaper  presses. 

3.  Reward  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  for  exceptional  design  and 
creativity  in  their  copy. 

4.  Stimulate  the  growth  of 
advertising  linage  in  news¬ 
papers. 

Much  credit  has  been  given  to 
the  awards  competition  for  in¬ 
spiring  publishers  to  invest  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  presses  and 


other  printing  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  quality  produc¬ 
tion  of  color  in  both  advertising 
and  editorial  content. 

Prp»ienlation  at  Vi  alilorf 

This  year’s  trophies  and  cita¬ 
tions  will  be  presented  at  the 
annual  Color  Awards  Luncheon 
which  is  co-sponsored  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  and  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep- 
res^entatives. 

To  accommodate  a  larger 
audience  of  advertising  people 
than  has  attended  the  event  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  recent 
years,  the  luncheon  has  been 
moved  to  the  spacious  Starlight 


Ballroom  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  on  Tuesday,  October  4. 

As  the  guests  arrive  they  will 
be  able  to  examine  hundreds  of 
examples  of  fine  ROP  and  pre¬ 
print  newspaper  color  in  a  large 
display.  This  has  always  been 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
awards  program. 

Robert  U.  Browm,  publisher 
and  editor  of  E&P,  will  make 
the  presentations  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon.  For  special  entertainment, 
Milton  Caniff,  the  famous 
“Steve  Canyon”  artist  and  nar¬ 
rator,  will  give  a  chalk-talk  in 
which  he  will  highlight  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  color  on  the  printed 
page. 

The  following  newspaper,  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  agency  executives 
will  be  present  at  the  luncheon 
to  accept  awards: 

Richard  Carpenter,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Philadelphia  Bul- 
(Ci»itinued  on  page  22) 


INSPECTION  TEAM  for  this  year's  reproduction  category  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  Color  Awards  competition  were:  left  to  right — Lou 
Greenblatt,  production  manager,  Dean  L.  Burdick  Associates;  Jack 
Sharkey,  print  production  manager,  Ted  Bates  &  Company;  Len 


Blayer,  production  department.  The  Kleppner  Company;  Richard 
Sanna,  production  department,  Sudler  &  Hennessey;  Robert  Ruddi- 
man,  print  production  manager.  Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.;  and  Frank 
Scheer,  assistant  traffic  manager,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 
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BesI  Creative  Use  of  Full-Color  in  Newspapers  went  to  Jack  Tinker  &  Associates  and  Braniff 
Airlines  for  a  half-page  double  truck  advertisement  which  appeared  in  60  newspapers.  The  ad 
was  created  by  Philip  Parker  and  copy  was  written  by  Charles  Moss.  Mary  Wells,  who  was 
at  Tinker,  has  since  set  up  Wells,  Rich  &  Greene,  and  Braniff  is  one  of  their  accounts. 


0 


reproduction  awards  .  ,  .  creativity  awards  .  . 


E&P  CONTEST  WINNERS: 


(]oi„o:k 


FULL  COLOR 
Circutafion  over  250,000 

Newspaper:  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Advertiser:  Black  &  White  Scotch, 

Fleischmann  Distilling  Corp. 
Agency:  Ted  Bates  &  Co. 

Circulation  of  100,000-250,000 

Newspaper:  South  Bend  Tribune 
Advertiser:  Hawthorn.  Mellody  Ice  Cream 

Agency:  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Inc. 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Newspaper:  Moline  Dispatch 
Advertiser:  Wilson  &  Co.  (Corn  King  Ham) 
Agency:  Campbell-Mithun  Co. 

SPOT  COLOR 
Circulation  over  250,000 

Newspaper:  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Advertiser:  Wild  Turkey  Bourbon 
Austin-Nichols  &  Co. 

Agency:  Alfred  Lilly  Co.,  Inc. 

Circulation  of  100,000-250,000 

Newspaper:  Roanoke  World-News 
Advertiser:  Chevrolet  Div.  General  Motors 
Agency:  Campbell-Ewald 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Newspaper:  Windsor  Star 
Advertiser:  Peter  Jackson  Noblesse 
Agency:  MacLaren  Advertising 

Newspaper:  Easton  Express 
Advertiser:  Pet  Inc.  (Please) 

Agency:  Gardner  Advertising 


RETAIL  CREATIVITY 
Circulation  over  250,000 

Newspaper:  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Advertiser:  Joseph  Horne  Company 

Circulation  of  100,000-250,000 

Newspaper:  Montreal  Gazette 
Advertiser:  Eaton's 

Circulation  under  100,000 

Newspaper:  Palo  Alto  Times 
Advertiser:  Grodin's 

AGENCY  CREATIVITY 
Full  Color 

Advertiser:  Braniff  Airways  Inc. 

Agency:  Jack  Tinker  &  Partners 

Art  Director:  Philip  Parker 


Spot  Color 

Advertiser:  Florida  Citrus  Commission 
Agency:  Campbell-Ewald 

Art  Director:  Jay  Hourz 


Preprint  Color 

Advertiser:  Cluett-Peabody 
Agency:  Young  &  Rubicam 

Art  Director:  Richard  Carroll 


The  South  Bend  Tribune  came  up  the  best  in 
reproduction  in  the  100-250,000  circulation  category 
tor  the  second  straight  year  with  this  tull-color 
Hawthorn  Mellody  ice  cream  advertisement 
prepared  by  Aiticin-Kynett  Company  Inc.  advertising 
agency  in  Philadelphia.  Aside  from  the  slogan, 
"It's  superanticaloristicdominodelicious," 
the  judges  were  impressed  by  the  "right  texture 
and  tone"  which  gave  the  tull-page  ad  a  fabric  feel 
and  perspective.  The  ad  appeared  October  7,  1965. 


mf/vrnHRmHORH  MELLODY! 
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snothef  ftne  product  from  HAWTHORN  MELLODY 


Taste  the  ham  with  Corn-Country  Flavor 

^  .  Real  lean  and  tender,  too 

. 


Corn  King  Ham 


best  creative  use  of 
preprinted  color  .  .  . 

Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.,  the  advertising  agency  that 
pioneered  the  use  of  preprints  in  newspapers, 
took  first  prize  for  the  second  year  in  a  row  with 
this  SpectaColor  creation  for  Cluett  Peabody's 
Arrow  Shirts.  Arrow,  which  was  the  second  largest 
user  of  SpectaColor  preprints  last  year  with  101 
pages,  was  well  represented  among  the  more  than 
100  Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor  ads  submitted  by 
advertising  agencies  and  advertisers. 


"good  registration 
and  color  control” 

The  Moline  Dispatch  entry,  competing  with  230 
others  in  the  under- 1 00,000  circulation  group,  won 
with  this  full-color,  full-page  reproduction  of 
Wilson  &  Company's  Corn  King  Ham  advertisement 
created  by  CampbeH-Mithun  Company. 

Registration  and  color  control  by  the  Dispatch 
earned  the  award,  the  judges  said.  Runner-up  in 
this  category  was  the  Rock  Island  Argus  with 
a  Kellogg  Company  Pop-Tarts  ad. 


Arrow  put 
permanent  ironing 
in  its  proper  place. 
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the  best  retail  color  ads  .  .  . 


Joseph  Horne  Company  and  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  gave  the  advertising  agency  judges 
something  to  talk  about  with  the  advertisement 
reproduced  on  the  left.  The  real  thing  was 
used  and  as  the  copy  states  in  the  ad: 

"This  may  be  the  first  full-color  newspaper 
reproduction  of  a  Renoir  ever  attempted." 

Henry  Garland,  production  manager  of  the 
Post-Gazette,  entered  the  ad. 

Eaton's  and  the  Montreal  Star  made  it  three 
years  in  a  row  that  they  have  teamed  up  to  win 
the  top  award  for  Creativity  in  the 
100,000-250,000  circulation  group.  This  year's 
winner  (above)  was  a  double-truck.  The  only  other 
store  and  newspaper  to  win  three  times  in 
succession  was  Frost  Brothers  and  the 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News  in  1961,  1962  and 
1963.  Next  year's  rubber  match  should  be 
interesting. 

Grodin's  and  the  Palo  Alto  Times  made  it  two 
in  a  row  in  the  under- 1 00,000  circulation  category 
with  a  six-column,  merchandise  ad  for 
Palm  Beach  apparel. 


Judging  ROP  Color  Is  a  Strenuous  Exercise  at  the  New  York  A.  C. 


Editor  &  Publisher's  annual  Color  Awards  Competition  has  been 
often  described  as  "one  of  the  toughest." 

Usually  this  comment  is  made  by  the  past  and  present  judges  who 
have  gone  through  the  rigors  of  finding  a  winner.  Unlike  other 
contests  where  the  judges  relax  in  comfortable  chairs  and  view 
entries  projected  on  a  screen.  E&P  judges  go  to  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  for  a  day  of  strenuous  exercise,  as  the  pictures  of 
three  of  the  judges  illustrate. 


SQUATTING — Matthew  Basile  of  Young  &  Rubicam. 


STANDING — Jamas  Egan  of  Cunningham  &  Walsh. 


BENDING— Harold  Olson  of  BBDO. 
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letin;  Lucien  Perona,  advertising 
manager,  Black  &  White  Scotch ; 
John  Malloy,  vicepresident, 
Standard  Brands;  James  H. 
Feeney,  account  executive,  Ted 
Bates. 

Thomas  F.  McCarthy,  presi¬ 
dent,  Austin-Nichols;  Charles 
Mosler,  president,  Alfred  Lilly; 
William  Block,  publisher,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette;  Earl  J. 
Gaines,  adv’ertising  director, 
Post-Gazette;  Dick  Pivirotto, 
l)resident,  Joseph  Horne. 

Clarence  Harding,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director.  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une;  Harold  B.  Montgomei^k’, 
.4itkin-Kynett;  M.  W.  .4rmistead 
III,  publisher,  Roanoke  World- 
News;  M.  J.  Johnson,  assistant 
general  sales  manager,  Chevrolet 
Division;  Kensinger  Jones,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  and  crea¬ 
tive  director,  Campbell-Ewald. 

James  Wood,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Montreal  Gazette; 
Trevor  Craig,  regional  mer¬ 
chandising  manager,  and  A1 
Leduc,  division  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Eaton’s;  Harold  Swan¬ 
son,  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Moline  Daily  Dispatch; 
William  Shannon,  Shannon-De- 
Clerque,  Windsor  Star;  D.  J. 
Ryan,  MacLaren  Advertising. 

Edward  Howard,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Easton  Ex¬ 
press;  Charles  E.  Claggett, 
Gardner  Advertising;  Eugene 
Bishop,  president.  Peninsula 
Newspapers. 

Tom  King,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  promotion,  Braniff 
International;  Charles  J.  Koech- 
ling  Jr.,  Eastern  Division  Man¬ 
ager,  Florida  Citrus  Commis¬ 
sion  ;  Kensinger  Jones,  executive 
vicepresident  and  creative  direc¬ 
tor,  Campbell-Ewald ;  Norman 
K.  Matheson,  vicepresident, 
Cluett-Peabody ;  and  J.  Laying 
Martine,  account  supervisor, 
Young  &  Rubicam;  Dick  Car- 
roll,  art  director.  Young  & 
Rubicam. 

Entries  Go  on  the  Road 

As  an  indication  of  the  success 
of  the  awards  program,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  entries  has  remained  at 
apnroximately  2,000  per  year. 
Selections  of  the  outstanding 
entries  have  been  exhibited  at 
various  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tising  meetings  and  conferences 
throughout  the  country.  Most 
important,  as  an  index,  news¬ 
paper  ROP  color  linage  has 
risen  from  46,817,024  lines  in 
19.51,  to  519,069,558  lines  in 
1 965  in  newspapers  measured  by 
Media  Records. 

The  competition,  since  its  in¬ 
ception,  has  been  co-sponsored 
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by  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives.  In 
fact,  the  “contest”  grew  out  of 
the  interest  in  color  promotion 
of  the  late  J.  H.  Sawyer,  of 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  who  approached  E&P 
with  the  suggestion  that  some 
acknowledgement  of  the  growth 
of  color  in  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  picture  was  in  order. 
E&P  .sparked  to  the  idea,  and 
embarked  on  its  competition  as 
a  service  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

Color  C.oiiiiiiillee 

Harold  Hull  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  was  chairman 
of  this  year’s  AANR  Color  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  other  members  of 
this  committee  were  Marshall 
Druck,  Nelson  Roberts  &  Asso¬ 
ciates;  Paul  Kettenring,  Story 
&  Kelly-Smith;  Jack  Condon, 
Katz  Agency;  and  George  Wilt, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  judging  and  presentation 
the  first  year  took  place  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  1958,  the  judging  and 
awards  presentation  were  moved 
to  New  York,  to  give  greater  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  program  to  adver¬ 
tising  people  who  were  not  ex- 
po.sed  to  either  the  high  quality 
of  color  reproduction,  consist¬ 
ency  of  production,  or  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  color  that  was  being  run 
in  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Credit  for  the  success  of  the 
competition  must  also  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Art  Directors’  Club 
and  Advertising  Agency  Pro¬ 
duction  Club  for  their  a.ssistance 
in  selecting  the  judging  panels 
in  the  competition.  The  li.st  of 
advertising  leaders  who  have 
served  on  the  juries  reads  like 
a  “who’s  who”  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field.  It  includes:  Charles 
Brower,  of  BBDO;  Elwood 
Whitney,  of  Foote,  Cone  and 
Belding;  Charles  Coiner,  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son;  Wallace 
Elton,  of  J.  Walter  Thompson; 
Jack  Tinker,  of  Interpublic; 
Albert  Dome,  the  illustrator; 
Stephen  Baker,  of  Baker,  Byrne; 
Rupert  Witalis,  of  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising;  George  Gribben,  of 
Young  &  Rubicam;  Lester  Beall, 
Rollin  C.  Smith,  Ned  Wheaton, 
and  many  others. 

Rules  in  the  competition  have 
remained  flexible,  adjusting  to 
changes  in  the  color  picture.  In 
19.58,  a  new  classification  was 
added,  offering  awards  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  and  their 
agencies  for  creative  use  of  full 
color  and  spot  color  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  In  1959,  cre¬ 
ativity  in  use  of  color  in  retail 
advertising  was  honored  with 
awards  in  three  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  groups.  In  1964,  a  clas¬ 
sification  was  added  for  creative 
use  of  color  in  preprinted  (hi-fi 
and  SpectaColor)  newspaper 
advertising. 


Arthur  Krock 
Retires  After 
Long  Career 

Arthur  Krock,  famous  Wash¬ 
ington  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Times,  a  winner  of  three 
Pulitzer  i)rizes,  retired  Thurs¬ 
day  after  nearly  60  years  of 
newspaper  work. 

His  signed  column  in  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Times  has 
appeared  since  1933.  He  joined 
the  Times  from  the  Neuy  York- 
World  in  1927  and  in  1932  was 
named  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent.  He  voluntarily  relin- 
:iuished  that  title  in  1953  to 
James  Reston. 

The  columnist  will  retain  his 
office  as  secretary  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  and  will  contri¬ 
bute  dispatches  on  occasion.  He 
is  considering  a  book  publish¬ 
er’s  offer  for  him  to  write  his 
memoirs.  He  first  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  correspondent  in 
1910  for  the  LouLsidlle  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times  un¬ 
der  the  famous  editor,  Henry 
Watterson. 

Mr.  Krock  will  be  79  on  Nov. 
16.  Messages  of  l)est  wishes  on 
his  retirement  already  have 
been  received  from  former  Pres¬ 
idents  Truman  and  Eisenhower 
and  from  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Times. 


Dial-a-  Story 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

time  of  various  functions  as¬ 
signed  to  a  multi-purpose  com¬ 
puter  where  there  is  a  data 
processing  department.  In  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  he  said,  two  mailers  work 
under  the  data  processing  man¬ 
ager  but  they  are  covered  in  the 
mailers’  union  contract. 

At  the  Washington  Star,  ac¬ 
cording  to  White,  the  data  proc¬ 
essing  department  employs  from 
21  to  25  people  and  the  unions 
have  representatives  for  each  of 
the  functions  in  the  production 
system. 

.4iiMtraliaii  News  Bureau 
Names  New  Staffers 

Doug  Brammall  has  taken  over 
from  Eric  Sparke  as  press  offi¬ 
cer,  Australian  News  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau,  New  York. 
Sparke  has  lieen  reassigned  to 
the  bureau’s  head  office  in  Can¬ 
berra,  after  working  three  years 
in  New  York.  Brammall  was 
formerly  press  officer  of  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  Sydney  office. 
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1/2  Interest 
In  S&K-S  Up 
For  Auction 

A  public  auction  has  been  or¬ 
dered  by  New  York  City  Sheriff 
to  sell  1000  shares  of  stock  in 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc.,  news¬ 
paper  representatives. 

According  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  New  York  Times’ 
classified  section  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  27,  the  stock  up  for  sale 
represents  a  “half  interest”  in 
the  corporation  which  was 
formed  last  year  when  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley  merged  with 
Kelly-Smith. 

The  auction  was  scheduled  for 
Sept.  28,  but  was  adjourned  by 
the  Sheriff  until  11  a.m.  on  Oct. 
5.  The  auction  will  be  held  in 
loom  611  at  31  Chambers  St. 
David  Strauss  &  Co.  Inc.  will 
conduct  the  auction. 

Howard  J.  Walsh  Sr.,  Deputy 
Sheriff,  told  E&P  the  sale  is  be¬ 
ing  held  to  satisfy  a  cash  judg¬ 
ment  won  by  the  K&M  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  against  the  Kelly- 
Smith  Company.  The  plaintiff 
publishes  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald-News  and 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Union- 
Star. 

Howard  Story,  Jr.  had  no 
comment  to  make  regarding  the 
sale.  He  said  Frank  Miller  had 
resigned  as  board  chairman  and 
treasurer  of  S&K-S  to  “devote 
all  his  time  to  other  business 
interests.”  Story  said  his  father 
had  been  named  chairman  of  the 
board  and  he,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer. 


Gus  Edsoii,  ‘Doiuli’ 
Co-Creator,  Succumbs 

Gus  Edson,  65,  co-creator  and 
writer  of  the  “Dondi”  comic 
strip  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  and 
former  writer  of  “The  Gumps,” 
died  Sept.  27  after  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  at  his  home  at  Stamford, 
Conn. 

The  “Dondi”  strip  is  drawn 
by  Mr.  Ed.son’s  partner,  Irwin 
Hasen.  The  syndicate  said  it 
appears  in  138  newspapers. 
When  the  strip  was  made  into 
a  movie,  Mr.  Edson  scripted  the 
screenplay  and  acted  as  co-pro¬ 
ducer.  There  is  a  three-months’ 
backlog  on  the  cartoon. 

Gus  Edson  was  born  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  .studied  art  in  New 
York  and  became  a  sports  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  New  York 
Graphic  and  later  joined  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 
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Comics’  Color  Ads 
Increase  50  Percent 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Color  advertising  in  Sunday 
comics  this  year  is  showing  a  50 
percent  gain,  Carl  F,  Schmidt, 
advertising  director,  Comics 
Network,  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  reported  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Comics 
Council  in  New  York  Wednes- 
ilay. 


coupon.  The  ad  with  the  coupon 
attracted  three  times  as  many 
women  as  the  non-coupon  ad. 
And  one-third  of  the  women  said 
they  were  going  to  redeem  the 
coupon. 

“Whirlpool’s  13-page  fran¬ 
chise  in  comics  definitely  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  increased  sales. 


color  comics  advertising.  As  feeling  that  things  were  pre- 
there  is  a  five-week  deadline,  sented  correctly,”  observed 
retail  advertisers  do  not  want  Hubbs.  “They  should  be  true  to 
to  carry  prices  in  their  copy,  he  history  and  current  affairs  be- 
•  cause  tv  is  very  sloppy  in  this 

TheLhtcago  Tribune  is  carry-  respect.” 
ing  15  more  pages  of  retail  in  “There  is  no  good  strip 
its  comics  sections  this  year,  strictly  for  ages  six  to  12  and 
Lubit  reported.  The  Tribune,  he  j  worry  about  that  because  these 
said,  carried  165,000  lines  in  j^jjg  ^re  being  weened  on  tv,” 

said  Hubbs. 

Casselman  said  it’s  his  im¬ 
pression  that  comics  are  funnier 
now  than  five  years  ago  and 
that  they  show  more  realism  and 
Alfred  Andriola  (“Kerry  accuracy  and  are  more  polished. 
Drake”),  projects  chaii’man  of  The  two  editors  on  the  panel 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  agreed  there  is  no  ethical  excuse 
reported  on  several  successful  for  an  editor  to  edit  a  cartoon 


1965  and  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1966  carried  190,000 
lines. 

Spi-ciul  PrumotioiiM 


11'  from  tho  roforoH  ^  national  promotions.  A  hard-  and  make  the  cartoonist  say 

us  fiom  the  colored  pages  that  Jowed  Whirlpool  sales  above  bound  “Cartoonists’  Cookbook”  something  he  did  not  write.  They 

we  had  almost  forgotten--Col-  the  industry  index  in  five  out  and  a  paperback  “Cartoon  Color-  said  that  if  they  encountered 

gate.  Union  Carbide,  National  of  si^x  categories— refrigerators,  Book”  for  children  will  be  political  bias  in  a  comic  they 

H  published  in  November.  Both  simply  would  leave  it  out  of  the 

®  in  per  ec  y  wi  conditioners.  More  imimrtently,  be  made  available  to  news-  paper  and  not  edit  it. 

the  audience-producing  comics  m  a  measurement  of  Whirlpool’s  papers  for  distribution  to  their  The  difficulty  of  depicting 
„  Choy,  Calpak,  share  of  total  appliance  sales,  in  readers.  The  “Cavalcade  of  more  Negroes  in  comic  strips 

was  discussed  in  detail. 

.Negroes  in  Comics 
Caniff  said  that  13  percent  of 


features — La 
Dole,  Canada  Dry,  Green  Giant, 
.Marathon  Oil,  United  Film,”  as¬ 
serted  Schmidt  with  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  salesmanship.  “And  old 
regulars,  our  bread-and-butter 


Metro  versus  non-Metro  mar¬ 
kets,  a  consumer  survey  reflected 
an  increase  in  sales  for  two 
consecutive  years.” 


Comics”  exhibition  at  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  in  Washing¬ 
ton  was  so  successful  this  sum¬ 
mer  that  the  Smithsonian  is 


mi  1  xl*  X  j  1.  •  -  —  V-'aillll  daiu  i>iiau  XI.#  wx 

accounts-General  Foods,  Kraft,  altellL’n’^S  rTtalf  advSs  S  Ka"  ““ 

Kellogg-are  running  bigger  comics  sections.  He  said :  A  symposium  on  “Story  Tell- 

Keiail  Gains  ing  Art  in  Newspaper  Comics” 

Green  Money  "’as  conducted.  Charles  T.  Kline, 

.  ,  .  “An  even  tighter  measurement  president  of  Metropolitan  Sun-  ....mmemt-i,  lh-h  aic 

Tt  s  been  a  long  time  coming  of  how  well  comics  ads  sell  is  in  day  Newspapers  and  president  encountered  if  Negroes  are  de- 

that  makes  the  money  even  the  retail  classification.  National  and  founder  of  the  Newspaper  dieted  in  a  funny  or  menial  or 

greener,  niakes  it  smjll  ^  even  chain  stores  such  as  Woolworth  Comics  Council,  served  as  moder-  mean  situation  although  whites 

Sears  or  their  local  counter-  ator  in  the  absence  of  Stephen  aj.g  go  depicted  daily.  Some  said 

parts — J.  L.  Hudson  in  Detroit,  Becker,  author  of  “Comic  Art  in  Negroes  therefore  cannot  be  de- 


he  tries  to  depict  them  in  about 
that  proportion  in  his  strip 
about  the  Air  Force. 

Some  members  of  the  audience 
commented  that  objections  are 


sweeter,”  he  continued.  “Par¬ 
ticularly  because  most  of  it  is 
being  lifted  right  out  of  the 
wallets  of  nimble-fingered 
gentlemen  who  have  been  pick¬ 
ing  our  pockets  right  along — the 
broadcast  boys.” 


May-Stern  in  Pittsburgh — know 
what’s  going  on  because  they 
can  check  the  cash  register  the 
day  after  the  ad  ran.  Retailers’ 


America,”  who  was  in  a  hos¬ 
pital.  The  panel  was  made  up  of 
W.  A.  Casselman,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Daily  News; 


picted  honestly  without  an  out¬ 
cry  of  protest.  The  concensus 
seemed  to  be  that  Negroes  will 
come  into  the  comic  strips  slowly 


use  of  comics  advertising  in-  Charles  Hubbs,  managing  editor,  but  surelv  as  they  assume  more 


Here  are  some  of  the  comics  creased  37  percent  in  1964  oyer  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer; 


color  adyertising  success  stories  1963  and  48  percent  in  1965 
relayed  by  Schmidt:  oyer  1964.  These  retail  increases 

“When  Colgate  adyertised  wouldn’t  be  possible  if  the  ad- 
Handi-Wipes  with  a  full  page  vertising  didn’t  moye  merchan- 
comics  ad  and  a  sample  of  the  dise.” 

product,  eight  out  of  10  women  The  speaker  pointed  out  that 


important  roles  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

Raoul  Blumberg,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  quoted  a  story  in 
E&P  about  newspapers  en¬ 
countering  difficulty  in  signing 
In  answer  to  a  question,  Cas-  carrierboys  and  he  asked  the 


Milton  Caniff,  “Steye  Canyon 
cartoonist;  Leonard  Starr,  “On 
Stage”  cartoonist. 

No  Goniplainl!s 


readers  used  the  sainple  and  more  comics  advertising  means  selman  said  the  Daily  News  re-  Newspaper  Comics  Council’s 

expressed  an  intent  to  buy  more  larger  comics  sections  and  there-  ceives  vast  mail  from  comics  cartoonist  members  to  provide 

j- j  ^  T  fore  the  use  of  more  comics  fea-  readers  but  practically  no  com-  member  newspapers  with  special 

did.  In  one  Midwestern  market  tures.  He  observed  that  comics  plaints  about  violence.  Starr  cartoons  about  newspaper  car- 

sales  immediately  went  up  25  are  in  tune  with  the  times  and  agreed  that  comics  suffer  from  rierboys  for  use  in  ads  to  attract 


percent  over  the  stiff  sales  quota 
set  for  that  town.  The  first  week 
after  the  ad  ran  major  stores 
were  sold  out  of  stock. 

.SuccesH  Stories 

“General  Foods’  Kool-Aid  ran 
a  series  of  eight  ads  last  sum¬ 
mer  appealing  to  the  kids.  A 
national  unaided  recall  study 


proved  that  seven  out  of  10  kids  lines  this  year. 


remembered  having  seen  the 
product  advertised  in  comics — 
and  darned  near  as  many  were 
buying  it! 

“California  Packing  Co.  has 
scheduled  a  sizeable  program  in 


rierboys : 

are  as  current  as  the  newspaper,  being  given  small  space  and  them.  He  said  the  Post  has  used 

Edwin  Lubit,  Cleveland  take  on  a  cropped  look  at  times,  a  “Maik  Trail”  cartoon  contri- 

(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  reported  Hubbs  complained  that  reading  bution  of  that  kind  effectively, 

great  growth  in  retail  adver-  matter  sometimes  is  hard  to  read  Edward  P.  Kasun,  Pittsburgh 
tising  in  comics  sections  this  and  he  insisted  that  comics  be  (Pa.)  Press,  was  elected  chair- 

year.  He  said  his  own  paper  kept  highly  readable.  He  said  he  man  of  the  Newspaper  Comics 

did  not  like  Sunday  comics  in  Council,  succeeding  Daniel  J. 

quarter-page  size  but  uses  some  O’Brien,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe, 

that  way  himself.  Caniff  re-  who  has  been  chairman  two 

marked  that  he  has  increased  years.  O’Brien  was  given  a 

the  size  of  his  lettering  and  plaque  and  gavel  in  apprecia- 

therefore  cut  down  on  the  num-  tion  for  his  effective  work, 
ber  of  words.  Five  persons  were  given 

“When  you  compare  comics  to  plaques  for  their  outstanding 

the  lion  meat  on  tv,  you  will  see  service  to  the  Council.  They 

that  newspaper  comics  are  were  Charles  T.  Kline,  Milton 


carried  33,000  lines  of  retail  in 
this  category  in  1963,  76,000 
lines  in  1964,  163,000  lines  last 
year  and  expects  to  hit  200,000 


This  was  achieved  by  the 
Plain  Dealer  by  moving  a  man 
from  classified  advertising  over 
to  comics  retail.  He  devotes  full 
time  to  helping  the  regular  re¬ 


tail  salesmen  with  these  ac-  closely  edited  and  relatively  free  Caniff,  Alfred  Andriola,  I.  Wil- 

comics.  One  of  their  ads  was  a  counts.  Lubit  pointed  out  that  of  violence  and  disagreeable  Ham  Hill,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

full  page.  Part  of  the  circula-  .salesmen  have  to  deal  with  roto  matter,”  remarked  Starr.  Star;  Warren  Abrams,  Louis- 

tion  carried  a  coupon  in  the  ad  and  ROP  ads  and  all  classifica-  “As  a  child  I  got  a  feeling  of  ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal  and 

and  part  ran  the  ad  without  a  tions  and  lack  time  to  work  on  authenticity  out  of  comics,  a  Times. 
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Group  Told 
Labor  Getting 
‘Tough  to  Buck’ 

By  Sky  Dunlap 

Kawaihea,  Hawaii 

A  dim  view  of  management’s 
prospects  in  the  labor  relations 
field — “because  the  combination 
of  big  labor  and  big  government 
is  really  getting  too  tough  to 
buck  successfully,” — was  re¬ 
lated  to  representatives  of  three 
national  publisher  groups  by 
Philip  Maxwell,  president  of  the 
Hawaii  Employers  Council. 

Maxwell  and  other  news 
speakers  appeared  at  the 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  the  Mauna  Kea 
Beach  Hotel,  including  a  delega¬ 
tion  from  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  another  group  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association 
returning  from  an  Oriental 
tour. 

Maxwell  said  the  old  3.2  per 
cent  wage  guideline  now  has 
become  the  figure  beyond  which 
labor  must  get  a  respectable 
increase  or  not  settle.  He  said 
the  national  administration  is 
considering  the  addition  of  the 
cost  of  living  factor  to  the 
guidelines  and  predicted  that 
this  will  tend  to  perpetuate  in¬ 
flation  and  become  “just  another 
floor”  on  wage  settlements. 

Maxwell  said  he  sees  no 
gi'ounds  for  optimism  for  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  area  or  in  its  battle  to  re¬ 
tain  management  rights.  He 
cited  that  the  recent  Honolulu 
newspaper  settlement  was  one 
of  the  highest  cost  packages 
ever  granted  in  the  indu.stry. 

Since  the  unions  have  the 
votes,  there  is  no  disposition  in 
Congress  to  place  curbs  on 
union  monopoly  power  in  any 
degree  comparable  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  imposed  on  indu-stry. 
Maxwell  said.  He  added  that  the 
tight  labor  market  adds  to 
management’s  problems  be¬ 
cause  there  is  virtually  no  un¬ 
employment  in  the  .skilled  labor 
field  and  welfare  programs  paid 
for  by  the  employers  now  are 
being  used  to  add  to  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  unions  to  w’in  strikes. 

Hard  of  Hearing 

Robert  Miller,  longtime 
United  Press  International 
Asian  correspondent,  blamed 
chaos  in  Asia  today  on  the 
failure  of  the  government  to 
listen  to  what  American  jour¬ 
nalists  are  reporting.  Miller 
felt  that  the  government  wasn’t 
listening  while  newsmen  re¬ 
ported  the  religious  appeal  of 


the  Communist  movement  in 
Asia,  the  increasing  opposition 
to  the  white  man  and  the  errors 
of  U.S.- backed  governments 
that  were  fueling  these  develop¬ 
ments. 

.America  will  probably  win 
the  military  war  in  Viet  Nam 
he  said  but  the  political  war  is 
in  doubt.  He  added  that  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  in  the  area  is  as 
“stable  as  a  weather  vane  and 
blind  as  a  mole.” 

(ianieron  Picked 

Walter  Cameron  of  the  Maui 
Publishing  Co.  was  nominated 
as  the  1967  chairman  of  the 
Hawaiian  group,  succeeding 
Monte  Morrow  of  the  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  Honolulu. 
Monsignor  Francis  A.  Marzen, 
Hawaii  Catholic  Herald,  was 
renamed  secretary-treasurer. 

The  late  Ezra  J.  Crane,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Maui  News,  and 
first  founder-president  of  the 
Hawaiian  group,  was  eulogized 
in  a  memorial  service.  Walter 
Kane,  publisher  of  the  Baker- 
field  (Calif.)  Califorman,  pre¬ 
sented  a  CNPA  plaque  to  the 
Hawaii  group,  since  Crane  also 
was  a  longtime  CNPA  member 
and  had  instigated  the  CNPA 
goodwiil  tour  before  his  death. 

Crane,  a  NNA  director  at  his 
death,  also  was  praised  by  Ted 
Serrill,  executive  vice  president 
of  NNA,  whose  Orient  goodwill 
tour  included  the  Hawaii  meet¬ 
ings. 

Superintendent  Russell  Apple 
of  the  new  City  of  Refuge  His¬ 
torical  Park  at  Honaunau, 
Hawaii,  told  the  history  of  the 
national  shrine. 

W’ells  B.  Smith,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Printing  Co., 
used  the  Chronicle-Examiner 
merger  as  the  base  for  his  talk 
on  “Changes  in  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
duction  Methods.” 


20-Miiiute  Film 
Promotes  Market 

The  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 

Record  and  the  Morning  Call  of 
Paterson,  N.  J.  have  created  a 
20-minute  color  slide-sound  film 
presentation  which  describes  the 
economic  and  demographic  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Bergen-Passaic 
market,  and  the  role  played  by 
the  two  newspapers. 

A  preview  showing  of  the 
presentation,  produced  by  the 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  was 
given  September  19  at  a  dinner 
meeting  attended  by  executives 
of  the  two  papers  and  their 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive. 

Ward-Griflith  Company  per¬ 
sonnel  will  be  showing  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  advertising  execu¬ 
tives. 


A  COMER — Well-promoted  middleweight  Joe  Shaw,  sparring  partner 
in  Joey'  Archer's  entourage  at  Grossinger's  Hotel,  Grossinger,  N.Y., 
boasts  an  unusually  literate  grouping  of  managers  who  recently  joined 
forces  to  master-mind  his  career.  He's  flanked  at  training  quarters 
by  left,  “New  York  Post"  executive  editor  Paul  Sann,  and  columnist 
Pete  Hamill.  Novelist  Norman  Mailer  is  also  part  of  the  managing 
group. 


Dow  Jones 
Buys  Irwin 
Book  Firm 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc., 
and  Richard  I).  Irwin,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  boards  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  both  companies  had 
approved  entering  into  an 
agreement  for  the  Irwin  Com¬ 
pany  to  be  merged  into  Dow 
Jones. 

The  stockholders  of  Irwin 
would  receive  8/lOths  of  a 
.share  of  Dow  Jones  common 
stock  for  each  share  of  Irwin 
common  stock. 

Dow  Jones  publishes  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Barron's 
National  Business  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Weekly,  the  National  Ob¬ 
server  and  the  Dow  Jones  News 
Service  in  the  U.S.  and  a  sep¬ 
arately  edited  business  and  fin¬ 
ancial  telegraphic  news  service 
in  Canada. 

The  Irwin  Company  is  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  college  textbooks, 
specializing  in  business  and 
economic  subjects  and,  more  re¬ 
cently,  textbooks  in  the  social 
sciences,  such  as  sociology,  an- 
thrapology,  psychology,  political 
science,  geography,  history  and 
economics,  as  well  as  textbooks 
which  apply  concepts  from  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences 
to  business  problems. 

IrM’in  Continu(‘s 

Richard  D.  Irwin,  founder 
and  chairman  of  the  board,  will 
continue  as  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Irwin  Company.  He 
w'ill  exercise  all  administrative 
responsibilities  of  that  company 
as  he  has  in  the  past.  This  in¬ 
cludes  questions  relating  to 
management  personnel,  opera¬ 
tions,  budgets,  and  all  relations 
with  authors  and  editors. 


The  Irwin  name,  one  of  the 
leading  ones  in  the  college  text¬ 
book  field,  will  l)e  continued. 
And  the  Irwin  organization, 
will  be  maintained  as  presently 
constituted. 

In  the  six  months  ended 
June  30,  1966,  Dow  Jones  had 
a  net  income  of  $7,045,528.  This 
is  equal  to  $1.01  per  share  on 
the  7,008,070  shares  outstand¬ 
ing  (excluding  treasury  shares) 
after  the  company’s  3-for-2 
split  on  Aug.  17.  Total  reve¬ 
nues  for  that  period  were  $42,- 
232,213. 

In  the  six  months  ended  Aug. 
31,  1966,  Richard  D.  Irwin, 
Inc.  had  a  net  income  of  $650,- 
297,  equal  to  $1.06  a  share  on 
the  615,609  shares  outstanding. 
Net  .sales  for  this  six  months 
period  were  $4,419,206. 

• 

Union-Star  Introduces 
Tv  Preview  Magazine 

The  afternoon  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star  has  a  new 
TV  Preview  magazine  with  its 
Saturday  edition.  It  has  a  color 
cover  and  averages  36  pages, 
with  dimensions  of  8^^  x  11 
inches. 

Type  is  set  at  the  Union-Star, 
cover  color  is  produced  in  Al¬ 
bany  and  offset  printing  is  at 
the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner 
plant. 

Copy  and  programs  are  pre¬ 
pared  under  direction  of  Fran¬ 
cis  R.  Hollondonner,  editor.  In¬ 
terviews  with  area  tv  personal¬ 
ities  are  featured. 

The  new  TV  Preview  replaced 
a  black  and  white  program  list¬ 
ing  which  was  in  tabloid  size. 

The  Union-Star  has  plugged 
the  tv  listing  with  billboards, 
placards  on  buses  and  with  tv 
and  radio  commercials. 

Recently  added  editorially 
were  the  New'  York  Times  News 
Service  and  the  Washington 
Post-Los  Angeles  Times  News 
Service. 
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Copley  Newspapers  publish  16  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers 
“...the  voice  of  today...” 
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CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Union  •  Evening  Tribune  •  The  Sacramento  Union  • 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate  •  Burbank  Daily  Review  •  Culver  City  Evening  Star-News  & 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard  •  Glendale  News-Press  •  Monrovia  News-Post  • 

San  Pedro  News-Pilot  •  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  • 

ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  •  Illinois  State  Register  •  Aurora  Beacon-News  • 
Elgin  Courier-News  •  Joliet  Herald-News  • 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
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‘Dramatic’  Color  Job 
Omits  Stereo  Plates 


Seattle 

As  the  culmination  of  a  two- 
year  period  of  experimentation, 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
achieved  the  clarity,  crispness 
and  beauty  of  direct  letterpress, 
fine  screen  printing  in  a  16- 
))age  home  furnishing  section 
for  Frederick  and  Nelson  de¬ 
partment  store  —  printed  on 
newspaper  presses. 

This  lavishly  illustrated,  full- 
color  section  was  printed  di¬ 
rectly  from  zinc  plates  on  a 
Hoe  press,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Gerald  A.  Bolman, 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  paper. 

William  Stone,  director  of 
production  and  color  promotion 
for  the  ANPA,  commenting  on 
this  by-passing  of  the  stereo¬ 
typing  process,  has  called  it 
“one  of  the  most  exciting, 
dramatic  new  developments” 
that  has  broken  trail  for  excep¬ 
tional  merchandising  editions. 

The  project  began  when  Lex 
McAtee,  advertising  manager 
of  the  store,  met  with  the  news¬ 
paper  staff  to  coordinate  plans. 
The  layouts,  art  and  photogra¬ 
phy  employed  were  subsequent¬ 


ly  created  by  the  Frederick  and 
Nelson  art  department.  Both 
color  film  and  reflection  copy 
were  u.sed  and  separations  and 
screening  were  performed  by 
Van  Dyke  Inc.  of  Seattle. 

All  illustrations  were  three 
color.  Black  was  employed 
only  in  the  body  type  and  sig¬ 
natures. 

The  direct-print  engravings 
made  by  News  Publishing  of 
Seattle  were  85  line  screen, 
made  on  32/1000  zinc,  with  etch 
carried  to  25/1000  in  depth. 
The  P-I  stereo  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Norman 
Denhoff,  routed  stereo  saddles 
to  accept  the  zincs  which  were 
mounted  with  double-faced  tape. 

The  plating-up  of  the  press 
and  plate  register  was  directed 
by  Arthur  T.  Thompson  and 
the  64  plates  were  in  register 
and  ready  for  the  run  in  ap¬ 
proximately  nine  hours. 

AdPro  ink  was  employed  and 
the  colors  were  laid  down  in 
sequence  of  blue,  red  and  yel¬ 
low.  The  sections  were  run 
collect  and  delivered  in  two  8- 
page  sections  folded  together. 


NOBODY’S  color-blind 
in  “TEST-TOWN.  Pa.” 

and  think  of  the  proven  added  impact 
that  newspaper  color  gives  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  any  product  .  .  .  YOUR 
product! 

is  only  necessary  in  selecting  a  market 
and  medium  that  can  do  justice  to 
your  selling  story,  and  the  production 
of  your  ads. 


COLOR  in  Altoona!  A  market  that 
gobbles  up  color — 284,000  lines  in 
1965 — a  medium  with  36  years  of 
color  printing  experience,  and  absolute 
dominance  in  a  retail  market  of  $203,- 
000,000! 

SELL  BEST,  TEST  BEST  WITH  COLOR  IN  THE 


Eltoona  SKtrror 


ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


PRINTING  THE  BLACK  In  this  spot  color  Chevrolet  ad  by  Campbell- 
Ewald  was  considered  by  the  judges  as  a  "very  critical  area."  In 
voting  the  Roanoke  World-News  the  winner  in  the  100-250,000 
circulation  class,  the  judges  said  they  could  not  "detect  any  screen 
variation  on  the  black."  The  ad  which  ran  in  198  newspapers  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  World-News  on  April  4,  1966.  | 


80  Papers  Will 
Carry  ‘Bake-Off’ 
Supp  Next  Month 

The  distribution  of  the  largest 
newspaper  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Pillsbury  Bake-Off 
Contest  is  scheduled  for  80  cities 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
October. 

A  rotogravure  supplement 
will  be  carried  by  a  Sunday 
paper  in  each  of  the  cities  on 
either  October  2  or  October  9. 

The  roto  section  will  feature 
prize  winning  recipes  from  the 
1966  Pillsbury  Bake-Off.  It  will 
also  contain  an  entry  blank  and 
contest  rules  for  the  1967  Bake- 
Off.  Next  year’s  contest  will  be 
the  18th  annual  event  with  final¬ 
ist  competition  scheduled  for 
February  at  the  Century  Plaza 
Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 

Partners  with  Pillsbury  in  the 
Bake-Off  promotion  are  Dia¬ 
mond  Walnuts,  Land  O’  Lakes 
Butter,  the  Hormel  Company’s 
Mary  Kitchen  Corned  Beef  Hash 
and  Dinty  Moore  Beef  Stew,  and 
General  Electric  ranges. 

Grocers  in  cities  where  the 
8-page  supplement  will  appear 


are  planning  advertising  to  co¬ 
incide  with  the  contest  insertion. 

The  Pillsbury  Company  esti¬ 
mates  that  more  than  3  million 
readers  will  bake  at  least  one  of 
the  supplement’s  recipes  within 
two  weeks  of  its  publication. 

This  is  expected  to  result  in 
more  than  $7  million  of  retail 
grocery  sales. 

Newspapers,  .Again 

The  roto  supplement  marks 
the  sixth  time  that  Pillsbury  has 
promoted  the  Bake-Off  recipes 
through  newspapers.  Last  year 
magazines  were  used.  Pillsbury 
notes  that  its  return  to  news¬ 
paper  supplements  is  based  upon 
that  medium’s  ability  to  provide  # 
(1)  immediate  action  by  reach-  ' 
ing  everyone’s  home  on  the  same 
day,  (2)  a  depth  of  penetration 
in  the  selected  markets,  (3)  flex¬ 
ibility  in  selecting  of  important 
markets,  and  (4)  its  ability  to 
support  the  sponsoring  compa¬ 
nies  efforts  with  local  retail 
grocers,  who  key  their  promo¬ 
tions  to  the  supplement,  and 
support  the  products  with  dis¬ 
plays  and  price  features. 

The  supplement  was  produced 
by  the  Alco  Gravure  Company 
of  Chicago,  Illinois  and  prepared  • 
by  the  Leo  Burnett  Company, 
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Where’s  all  the  local  color  in  Seattle? 


You’ll  find  most  of  it  in  The  Seattle  Times ...  in  its 
reporting  . . .  and  its  advertising.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1966,  The  Seattle  Times  carried  more  than 
a  million  lines  of  R.  O.P.  color.  That’s  65.4%  of  all 
color  linage  in  the  whole  Seattle  market.  In  fact,  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  The  Seattle  Times  carried  86.2% 
of  all  R.  0.  P.  color  grocery  linage. 


So  if  you  really  want  to  sell  the  Seattle  market,  buy 
The  Seattle  Times..  Everybody  else  does. 

(The  Seattle  ©mcs 

Rtprctcnttd  bj*  Crttmtr.  Woodword,  O  Moro  &  Ormtbtt.  Inc. 

New  York— Philodtlpbia—Allonto—Chicego  — Detroit'— MmntQpobi— Son  f ronciico  — lot  Angeles 


Belfast  Newspaper 
Runs  ‘World  in  Color’ 


The  Northern  Ireland  edition 
of  the  Sunday  Mirror,  printed 
in  Belfast,  circulated  more  than 
40,000  copies  Sept.  18  of  the 
first  color  picture  from  space 
ever  shown  in  a  British  news¬ 
paper. 

The  picture,  taken  by  the 
Gemini  astronauts,  reached  Ire¬ 
land  over  a  Wirephoto  chain 
stretching  from  Houston,  Texas, 
to  New  York,  across  the  Atlantic 
to  London,  then  to  Manchester 
and  finally  to  Belfast. 

Although  the  color  separa¬ 
tions,  w’hich  were  provided  by 
the  Associated  Press,  were  being 
used  experimentally,  the  results 
were  so  eflFective  that  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  print  as  many  copies  as 
possible  for  distribution. 

The  picture,  taken  more  than 
800  miles  above  the  earth, 
clearly  showed  its  curvature 
with  mountain  ranges  and  cloud 
formations  in  color. 

The  Sunday  Mirror  front¬ 
paged  it  under  the  heading: 
“World  Exclusive;  The  First 
Color  New’s  Picture  From 
Space.” 

It  hailed  it  as  making  news¬ 
paper  history — “A  wonderful 


picture  of  this  w’onderful  world 
— in  color.” 

*  *  • 

It  .Started  in  1937 

The  achievement  actually  had 
its  origin  in  an  experiment 
which  Editor  &  Publishes  con¬ 
ducted  with  W.  G.  H.  Finch  in 
June,  1937.  The  issue  of  June  5, 
1937  contained  the  first  full- 
color  picture  in  a  magazine  or 
newspaper  that  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  via  telephone  circuits. 

Finch,  a  pioneer  in  facsimile 
operations,  owned  the  patents  on 
the  process  for  sending  color 
separations  via  wire  or  radio. 
The  E&P  picture  of  a  parrot 
was  transmitted  from  Chicago 
to  New’  York. 

The  event  was  recalled  this 
week  by  Finch  on  a  visit  to  the 
E&P  offices.  Although  he  has 
retired,  except  for  consultation 
w’ork  with  the  Row’ley  group  of 
newspapers  in  Ohio,  he  main¬ 
tains  an  interest  in  broadcast 
and  graphic  arts  developments 
and  has  a  small  experimental 
station  at  his  home  in  New- 
tow’n.  Conn.  He  also  operates  a 
Christmas  tree  farm  there. 


CLIMBS  AGAIN 


IN  THE 

JOHNSON  CIT)r-3£^RESS-CHRONICLE. 

UP  12+%  ms 

Full  Color!  Hi-Fi!  Spectacolor! 

Coll  Your  BRANHAM  Man 


GOLD  METALLIC  INK  was  used  on  this  lOOO-lme  ad  created  by 
MacLaren  Adverfisinq  for  Noblesse  ciqarets.  The  ability  of  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star  to  lay  this  ink  down  at  high  printing  speeds 
without  smearing  won  the  newspaper  first  prize  for  spot  color 


reproduction  in  the 

Special  Ink 
Used  to  Print 
Prize  Color  Ad 

A  Canadian  team  combined 
experimental  efforts  to  produce 
a  “first”  among  the  winners  in 
this  year’s  E&P  Color  Contest. 

The  Windsor  Star  won  the 
award  in  the  one  color  and  black 
— under  100,000  classification 
and  took  the  first  award  in 
Canada  in  the  history  of  the 
competition  for  reproduction  of 
newspaper  color.  The  ad,  for 
Noblesse  Cigarettes,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Peter  Jackson  Tobacco 
Sales  Ltd.,  ran  January  2,  1966. 

The  experimental  efforts  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  need  for  an  im¬ 
proved  ink  to  reproduce  the  ciga¬ 
rette’s  gold  foil  package.  Pre¬ 
viously  only  unsatisfactory  yel¬ 
low  or  ochre  inks  were  available. 

Despite  some  discouragement, 
a  glos.sy  gold  metallic  ink  which 
could  be  controlled  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  process  was  developed. 

Developers  of  the  ink  were 
EDITOR  ac  PU 


under  100,000  category. 


Noblesse  and  their  agency,  Mac¬ 
Laren  Advertising  Co.  Limited, 
with  the  Montreal  Star,  Can¬ 
adian  Fine  Color  (graphic 
equipment)  and  Rapid  Grip  & 
Batten,  creative  artists,  all  of 
Montreal. 

Windsor  Star  personnel  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  successful 
printing  are  W.  F.  Viveash, 
advertising  director,  T.  Crowley, 
press  room  foreman,  and  J. 
Webb,  stereo  foreman. 

Accepting  the  Star’s  plaque 
and  accompanying  certificates 
will  be  Bill  Shannon,  Shannon- 
DeClerque,  representing  The 
Star,  and  Dennis  Ryan  of  Mac¬ 
Laren  Advertising,  Montreal. 

• 

Eistate  for  College 

Youngstown,  O. 

Half  of  the  $813,000  estate 
left  by  Ralph  Lester  Kline,  for¬ 
mer  business  editor  of  the 
Vounffstoum  Teleyram  and  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  staffer,  will 
go  to  Mount  Union  (College,  his 
Alma  Mater.  Kline  died  at  the 
age  of  87. 
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Color  this  Three 


A  Three  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  by . 


MORNING  /  EVENING  /  SUNDAY 
Represented  by  the  Branham  Co 


Billion  Dollar  Market 


with  th 


TULSA'S  MAGIC  EMPIRE 


."1 

■  j 

Tulsa  ^ 

and  its 

40  county 

Magic  Empire 

is  an  affluent 

three  billion  dol- 

lar*  market  where  % 

consumers  read  and  buy 

from  the  Tulsa  World  and 

The  Tulsa  Tribune.  Whether 

it's  oil  equipment  or  oranges . . . 

color  helps  sell  your  product  in  the 

Oil  Capital  Market.  Most  advertisers 

already  know  about  Tulsa . . .  that's  why 

in  1965  they  ran  1 1  million  more  lines**of 

advertising  in  the  Tulsa  World  and  The  Tulsa 

Tribune  than  in  any  other  two  Oklahoma  news-  ^ 

papers.  So  when  it  comes  to  placing  newspaper  4 

advertising,  don't  think  lightly  of  Tulsa.  For  here  is 

where  the  money  is  and  where  people  spend  it  too! 


*S.M.  Survey  of  Buying  Power 
‘Media  Records  1965 
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Jurists  See 
Muzzle  in 
Press  Law 


Geneva 

The  International  Commission 
of  Jurists  here  has  issued  a  pro¬ 
fessional  analysis  of  Spain’s  new 
press  law. 

The  legal  eagles  self-charged 
with  a  worldwide  watchdog 
function  find  the  law  can  still 
be  used  to  stifle  criticism  and 
newspaper  enterprise. 

While  censorship  has  been  of¬ 
ficially  abolished,  says  ICJ,  a 
tricky  clause  could  lead  to  a  new 
“subtler”  kind  of  “voluntary 
censorship.”  This  is  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  “voluntary'  consultation” 
with  the  administration  by  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  ostensibly 
for  tltvir  protection  so  they’d  be 
“exonerated  from  possible  crimi¬ 
nal  liability.” 

Furthermore,  while  freedom 
to  publish,  including  the  right  to 
form  or  take  part  in  enterprises 
including  news  agencies,  will  be 
“guaranteed”,  the  jurists  say 
the  law  gives  a  monopoly  for 
the  distribution  of  foreign  news 
to  one  national  agency,  “and  one 
cannot  help  wondering  to  what 


VOUR 

N6UI  PLRNT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main's  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AVAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC. 
Sngtneers 


extent  it  may  form  a  barrier  be¬ 
tween  the  Spanish  reader  and 
the  outside  world.” 

Another  ICJ  criticism  falls  on 
a  rule  giving  the  Ministry  sole 
power  to  authorize  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  all  foreign  newspapers. 
Several  sanctions  have  already 
been  lowered,  notes  ICJ. 

But  the  Commission  encour¬ 
ages  Spain  to  keep  up  the  good 
work.  “Now  that  the  restrictions 
have  been  partially  lifted,”  it 
says,  “it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
journalists  will  reassert  them¬ 
selves,  moderating  their  exuber¬ 
ance  but  maintaining  their  com¬ 
plete  independence  to  criticize; 
and  that  for  its  part  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  use  the  j)owers 
under  the  Press  Law  to  oppress, 
and  that  it  will  progressively  en¬ 
courage  free  discussion  and  crit¬ 
icism — even  of  its  own  policies.” 

ICJ  has  consultative  status  in 
the  UN  and  enjoys  enough  pres¬ 
tige  around  the  world  to  influ¬ 
ence  national  policies.  It  is  10 
years  old  and  is  supported  by 
46,000  jurists. 

• 

MiddletoHii  Journal 
To  Expand  Plant 

Middletown,  0. 

Expansion  of  the  Middletown 
Journal  plant,  including  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  six  Goss  Headliner 
press  units,  equipped  with 
color  decks,  is  announced  by  N. 
J.  Lawler,  editor-publisher. 

The  presses  purchased 
through  Inland  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.,  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  will  be  housed 
in  a  new  two-.story  building  ad¬ 
joining  the  newspaper  plant.  It 
will  provide  for  new  stereo 
equipment  and  automated  mail 
room  equipment  as  well. 

Completion  of  the  building 
and  operation  of  the  presses  are 
scheduled  for  1968.  Cost  of  the 
expansion  is  estimated  at  more 
than  a  million  dollars. 

The  Middletown  Journal  is  a 
seven-day  afternoon  publication 
with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
2.j,000. 


Canadian 
Supplements 
In  12  Papers 

Toronto 

Two  more  daily  newspapers 
are  joining  the  group  of  10  that 
is  distributing  The  Canadian 
and  Canadian  Homes.  From 
Jan.  7  of  next  year,  the  Regina 
Leader-Post  and  the  Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix  will  carry  the 
supplements. 

The  Leader-Post  ha.s  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  61,398  and  the  Star- 
Phoenix  47,523,  increasing  the 
total  circulation  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  from  1,856,000  to  1,965,- 
000,  based  on  the  ABC  figures 
of  member  papers. 

Canadian  Homes,  a  monthly 
section  of  the  Canadian,  is  also 
carried  separately  by  the  Lotf- 
don  Free  Press  and  by  the 
Kitchener  -  Waterloo  Record. 
ABC  circulation  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  will  increa.se  to  2,134,- 
000. 

The  newspapers  which  now 
carry  the  supplements  are: 
Montreal  Gazette,  Ottniva  Citi¬ 
zen,  Toronto  Daily  Star,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Spectator,  Xortli  Bay  Nug¬ 
get,  Winnipeg  Tribune,  Calgary 
Herald,  Edmonton  Journal, 
Medichte  Hat  News  and  Van¬ 
couver  Province. 

New  Koto  Market 

The  magazine  supplement  is 
also  carried  by  the  Star  Weekly. 

Publisher  of  the  Canadian, 
Ross  Munro,  said:  “With  Re¬ 
gina  and  Saskatoon  in  our 
group,  our  big  city  concentra¬ 
tion  from  Montreal  to  Van¬ 
couver  is  dramatically  ex¬ 
tended  and  for  the  first  time, 
the  Saskatchewan  market  can 
be  heavily  covered  by  roto.” 

Rates,  effective  Jan.  1,  in¬ 
clude  (The  Canadian) :  $7,200 
full  page  black  and  white,  one 
insertion;  and  $4,300  half  page. 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


black  and  white,  one  insertion. 
Similar  rates  for  four-color 
pages  are  $8,650  and  $5,750, 

For  Canadian  Homes,  the 
comparable  rates  are:  Black 
and  white,  $7,800  and  $4,650; 
color,  $9,100  and  $5,950.  East¬ 
ern  edition  rates  for  The  Cana¬ 
dian  are:  $6,985  (full  page), 
$5,200  (half  page).  Western- 
edition  rates  are  $4,325  and  $2,- 
950. 

Ed  Pollock  of  the  Canadian’s 
research  department  said  that 
on  the  average,  the  magazine 
carried  better  than  25  percent 
advertising  to  75  percent  edi¬ 
torial. 

Smaller  Foriiiut 

Weekend  .Magazine/ Perspec¬ 
tives  moves  to  a  smaller  format 
on  Jan.  7. 

It  will  drop  from  a  185-line 
page  to  170  lines,  which  makes 
it  the  same  size  as  most  of  the 
major  consumer  magazines. 

The  Canadian  has  a  163-line 
format. 

Weekend’s  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Jim  Adams,  said  the  pub¬ 
lication’s  rates  would  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

He  added,  “We’re  still  not 
too  sure  what  our  circulation 
will  l)e.  We  lose  the  Southam 
jiapers  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
but  we’ve  picked  up  .some  new 
ones  in  Belleville,  Brockville 
and  Niagara  Falls,  as  well  as 
getting  back  into  Ottawa  and 
Winnipeg.” 


Soiitliaiii  Newspapers 
Set  for  SpectaColor 

Five  daily  newspapers  of  the 
Southam  group  are  moderniz¬ 
ing  their  presses  with  interset¬ 
ter  equipment  to  enable  them 
to  handle  SpectaColor  inserts. 

The  five  are:  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal,  Ottawa  Citizen,  Hamilton 
Spectator,  Winnipeg  Tribune 
and  Calgary  Herald. 

John  S.  Ward  vicepiesident. 
Marketing,  Southam  Press, 
said  the  North  Bay  Nugget  and 
the  Medicine  Hat  News,  two 
other  Southam  dailies,  are 
alieady  equipped  with  a  strobe- 
light  device  that  helps  them  to 
handle  color  preprints. 

Strachan  &  Henshaw  of 
Bristol,  England,  built  the  in¬ 
tersetters  being  installed  on  the 
Southam  papers  and  cost  about 
$25,000  each,  installed.  They 
also  handle  regi.ster  control  for 
ROP  color. 

The  Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Association’s  general  man¬ 
ager,  R.  A.  Barford,  said  he 
expected  20  Canadian  dailies 
would  be  equipped  to  handle 
SpectaColor  by  the  end  of  the 
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lAPA,  Chile 
At  Odds  Over 
Press  Control 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Eduardo  Frei, 
president  of  Chile,  are  protag¬ 
onists  in  a  stiil-unfolding  dis¬ 
pute  that  has  been  taking  place, 
largely  by  cabled  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Santiago. 

It  started  when  Howard  re¬ 
ceived  reports  several  weeks 
ago  alleging  that  the  Chilean 
government  was  using  coercive 
pressure  to  buy  up  shares  in 
five  independent  newspapers 
which  have  opposed  Frei  edito¬ 
rially  and  which  are  affiliated 
ated  with  the  lAPA.  On  Sept. 
9  Howard  cabled  Frei  advising 
him  of  these  reports  and  asking 
for  an  investigation. 

Frei’s  response  rejected  the 
allegations  and  rebuked  the 
lAPA  for  what  he  called  “an 
infringement  of  the  national 
sovereignty.” 

Sixty  government  party  depu¬ 
ties  then  submitted  a  resolution 
to  the  lower  house  seeking  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  lAPA  for 
“ha.stening  to  pre-judge  and 
condemn  a  non-exi.stent  attack 


on  (Chilean)  press  freedom.” 

The  lAPA  responded  to  Frei 
on  Sept.  20  with  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  his  statement 
that  the  allegations  are  not 
true,  but  that  the  sources  of 
the  reports  were  from  “people 
whose  probity  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  we  have  absolutely  no 
reason  to  doubt.”  It  further 
added,  “Surely  you  will  agree 
that  not  all  these  (news  stor¬ 
ies,  editorials  and  reports  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  communications) 
could  be  considered  false,  or  be 
serving  unilateral  or  special  in¬ 
terests.” 

The  lAPA  says  the  five  news¬ 
papers  are  La  Patria  of  Con¬ 
cepcion,  El  Diario  Atintral  and 
El  Gong  of  Temuco,  El  Correo 
of  Valdivia  and  La  Prcnm  of 
Osorno. 

• 

Buys  Zip  Service 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  Inc.  has 
purchased  the  outstanding  stock 
of  Videotronic  Inc.,  a  computer¬ 
ized  ZIP  coding  and  addressing 
service  in  Chicago.  Francis  L. 
Dale,  Enquirer  president,  said 
an  agreement  had  been  signed 
for  Central  Media  Bureau  of 
New  York  City  to  perform  the 
computer  services  for  video- 
tionic,  which  matches  addresses 
across  the  nation  with  the 
proper  ZIP  Code. 


Newsprint  Use 
Continues  at 
Record  Levels 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  consumetl  547,- 
072  tons  of  newsprint  in  Au¬ 
gust,  5.8^^<  over  the  517,239 
tons  used  in  August  1965  and 
over  the  471,696  tons  con¬ 
sumed  in  Augu.st  1964.  There 
were  four  Sundays  in  August 
1966  and  five  Sundays  in  each 
August  1965  and  1964. 

Growtii  Figur<‘s 

In  first  eight  months  of  1966 
ANPA  newspapers  consumed 
4,456,180  tons  or  8.1%  over  the 
4,121,796  tons  consumed  in  1965 
period  and  13.6%  over  the  3,- 
923,249  tons  used  in  1964  per¬ 
iod. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  Augu.st, 
1966  amounted  to  941,307  tons 
— the  large.st  outturn  in  any 
month  to  date — and  was  9.6% 
greater  than  in  August,  1965. 

According  to  the  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau,  output  in  the 
United  States  of  211,080  tons 
surpassed  that  of  any  month 
on  record  and  was  up  by  7.8%» 
from  August,  1965  volume. 


North  American  production 
of  7,225,961  tons  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  1966  con-  ^ 
stituted  an  historical  high  for 
this  period  and  was  705,730 
tons  or  10.8%.  greater  than  in 
1965. 

SDX  Members  Give 
Course  in  Journalism 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

For  the  second  year,  members 
of  a  professional  journalism 
society  are  conducting  a  course 
at  Little  Rock  University  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  minor  in  journalism. 
Entitled  “Lectuies  in  Journal¬ 
ism,”  the  two-hour  course  fea-  y 
tures  lectures  on  all  phases  of 
mass  communications  by  jour-  ’ 
nalists  who  are  memliers  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  only  non-journalist  taking 
part  in  the  course  is  a  lawyer, 
Henry  Woods,  who  will  lecture 
on  “Law  and  the  Press.” 

The  14  lectures  are  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  made  into  a  book 
that  is  used  as  a  text  for  the 
course.  Gene  McCoy,  instructor 
in  journali.sm  at  Little  Rock 
University,  directs  the  course, 
which  meets  Fridays  at  noon. 
Chairman  of  the  lecture  com¬ 
mittee  for  Sigma  Delta  Chi  is 
Marcus  George,  city  editor  of 
the  Arkansas  Democrat. 


There’s  nothing  like  COLOR 
for  ADVERTISING  ATTENTION 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 


lorkforb  K(0i$fer'ltepubUr 


ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


R.O.P.  .  .  .  SpectaColor  .  .  .  HI-FI 
.  .  .  FULL  COLOR  .  .  .  SPOT 
COLOR  .  .  .  whatever  your 
ad  requirements,  Rockford’s 
own  newspapers  offer  the 
skills  and  facilities  to  give 
you  faithful,  life-like  repro¬ 
duction.  Who  are  our  color¬ 
conscious  readers?  .  .  .  the 
big  252,000  metro  population 
around  Illinois’  No.  1  city  out¬ 
side  Chicago!  Will  they  buy?  . . . 
Rockford  ranks  12th  in  the  nation 
in  DOLLAR  VOLUME  PER 
HOUSEHOLD  RETAIL  SALES! 


Are  we  reaching  the  market? 
.  .  a  giant  83%  coverage  of 
Metro  Rockford’s  75,300 
households  every  day! 
Reasonable  rates?  .  .  . 
BOTH  national  and  local 
retail  advertisers  share  the 
SAME  SINGLE  RATE! 
(National  volume  contract 
rates  which  begin  at  4200 
lines  per  year  are  less  today 
than  the  national  rate  in  1957.) 
No  wonder  the  recognized  leader 
in  COLOR,  COVERAGE  and 
VALUE  is  . . . 
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More  nnjd  more  advertisers  are  usiag  mare  and  more  eolor 
to  get  more  attention  in  the  Fairchild  business  newspapers. 


( 


•  • .  an  audience  of 
a  million  husinesswnen  each  weeU 
reading  the  eight  Fairchild  business  newspapers 

.  •  •  exposed  to  colorful^  stimulating 
advertising  in  a  context  of  avidly 
consumed  business  news  filed  from 
Fairchild  News  Hureaus  throughout  the  world. 
It  adds  up  to  a  total  picture  of  color  advertising 
that  gets  read^  gets  reaction^  and  gets  results. 


Fairchild  Publications,  Inc. 

7  EAST  12TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.  10003 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  •  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  •  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  •  SUPERMARKET  NEWS  •  DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  •  METALWORKING  NEWS  •  MEN'S  WEAR  MAGAZINE  •  FAIRCHILD  DIRECTORY  DIVISION  •  FAIRCHILD  BOOK  DIVISION 


Automated 

STEREO 

REMELT 

...IS  IT  FOR  YOU? 

Is  metal  piling  up  in  your  stereo  department? 
Are  you  handling  too  much  metal  manually? 
Are  you  getting  a  system  engineered  to  your 
particular  needs?  Have  you  checked  develop¬ 
ments  in  metal  melting?  A  lot  of  little  ques¬ 
tions?  Yes.  But  big  ones  if  you  want  to  end 
manual  handling  of  plates  .  .  .  open  flames 
and  fumes . . .  high  operating  costs . . .  wasted 
floor  space.  Kemp  offers  standard  systems 
modified  to  meet  your  needs,  including  both 
electric  and  gas-fired  casting  pots,  3-section 
automated  remelt  systems  and  central  remelt 
systems.  Why  not  call  in  experienced  Kemp 
engineers  for  help  on  stereotype  handling 
plans?  Write  today  for  information  and  Bulle¬ 
tins  IE-8,  IE-9  and  IE-10  to:  The  C.M.  Kemp 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Maryland. 


IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO  COME  TO 

KEMP 


Editors  Given 
New  Duties  for 
Dual  Operation 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

A  reorganization  of  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibilities  of  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  and  the 
Greensboro  Record  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  publisher 
C.  O.  Jeffress. 

William  D.  Snider  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  and  Charles  Hauser  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editor  for  both  pub¬ 
lications. 


Snider  Hauser 


Snider  has  been  editor  of  the 
Daily  News  since  early  1965. 
Before  that,  he  was  associate 
editor  of  the  paper  for  14  years. 
Hauser  has  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  News  for  the 
past  18  months. 

Floyd  F.  Hendley  retires  as 
executive  editor  of  the  Record. 

Jeffress  said  the  realignment 
of  editorial  and  news  depart¬ 
ment  duties  at  the  top  level  for 
Snider  and  Hauser  will  not  af¬ 
fect  the  separate  and  distinct 
identities  of  each  paper  but  there 
will  be  pooling  of  staff  talent  in 
some  areas. 

Kdilorial  Fagets 

Under  Snider’s  general  super¬ 
vision,  Edwin  M.  Yoder  Jr.,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Daily  News, 
will  direct  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Dally  News,  and  A.  D. 
Jones  Jr.  will  continue  as  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  of  the  Record. 
Each  will  maintain  an  independ¬ 
ent  editorial  voice. 

The  news  departments  of  the 
two  newspapers  similarly  will 
be  directed  independently.  Porter 
L.  Crisp  will  continue  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  The  Record,  a 
post  he  has  held  since  1964. 
Irwin  Smallwood,  currently  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  will  succeed  Hauser 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
News. 

Moses  Crutchfield,  former  as¬ 
sociate  sports  editor  of  the  Daily 
News,  will  replace  Smallwood  as 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Daily  News  in  charge  of  city 
and  state  news  departments. 

Operation  of  three  specialty 
departments  within  the  two 
newspapers  will  be  consolidated 
under  single  administrators. 


Smith  Barrier,  sports  editor  ^ 
of  the  Daily  News  since  1944,  I 
will  become  executive  sports  edi-  ' 
tor  of  the  two  newspapers.  l 

Mrs.  Bradley  Long,  women’s  " 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  since 
last  January,  and  a  member  of 
the  staff  for  more  than  18  years, 
will  be  executive  women’s  editor 
of  the  two  newspapers. 

James  Wommack,  presently 
chief  photographer  of  the  Daily 
News,  will  be  chief  of  the  com¬ 
bined  photographic  staff. 

• 

Five  Weeks  ainl  a  Day 
Vacations  Provided 

Chester,  Pa.  . 

What  was  believed  to  be  the  L 
first  five-week  and  one  day  vaca-  [ 
tion  gained  in  any  Guild  contract  I 
was  granted  employes  of  the  ’ 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times. 

The  contract,  which  will  affect 
6.3  members  of  the  Daily  Times 
unit  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
Philadelphia  and  Camden,  will 
run  from  Sent.  1  to  Aug.  31, 
1968.  The  full  vacation  credit 
applies  to  those  who  have 
worked  for  the  company  for  30 
years. 

C.nnii'iicl  Terms 

Terms  of  the  contract  were 
announced  by  David  S.  Schick, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Guild,  and  William  B. 
Sweetland,  publisher  of  the  i 
newspaper,  a  member  of  the  | 
Todman-Goodson  group.  5 

Wage  increases  in  each  of  four  i 
brackets  were  as  follows:  Up  to  ; 
$119.99,  $3  each  year  of  the  con-  j 
tract;  $120  to  $149.99,  $4.50  : 

each  year;  $150  to  $159.99,  $6 
each  year  and  for  $160  and  over, 

$7  each  year. 

Night  differential  was  in¬ 
creased  from  $1  to  $1.50  and 
for  the  first  time  here,  $2  meal 
money  will  be  allowed  employes 
working  more  than  4  hours  over¬ 
time. 

The  definition  of  experience 
was  ea.sed  from  the  formerly  ^ 
stated  “on  a  newspaper  or  wire 
service”  to  “experience  in  com¬ 
parable  work.” 

• 

IVIagazine  Quality  ^ 

The  use  of  lOO-line  screen  | 
engravings  for  both  color  and  I 
black  and  white  illustrations  in  I 
the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-  j 
Herald  assist  in  developing  the  ; 
magazine  concept  of  that  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  So 
reported  E,  Robert  Woodward, 
third  generation  member  of  the 
Dubuque  newspaper  publi.shing 
family,  in  describing  the  use  of 
a  Goss  Metro  offset  press  there. 
Engraving  time  from  camera  to 
ready  copy  has  run  from  14  to  t 
23  minutes  a  plate,  with  11%  ^ 

minutes  the  record  to  date. 
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meet  the 


The  sharpness  and  uniformity 
of  the  color  dot  printed  in  The 
Kansas  City  Star  is  a  result  of  an 
investment  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  equipment. 

We  are  adding  $10,000,000  more 
to  that  investment.  The  first  two 
5-unit  high  speed  Hoe  Colorma- 
tic  presses  will  be  installed  and 
operating  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  other  seven  new  5- 
unit  presses  should  all  be  in  use 
by  the  summer  of  1968. 

The  ecjuipment  is  designed  for 
speeds  up  to  70,000  papers  an 
hour.  The  ultimate  capacity  (10 
units  collect,  printing  on  eight 
webs  into  one  folder)  would  be 
a  144-page  product  with  up  to 


96  pages  carrying  spot  color,  or 
128  pages  with  up  to  48  pages 
in  full  color. 

We  think  color  content — both  in 
news  and  feature  photographs 
and  advertisements — is  impor¬ 
tant.  That  is  why  The  Star  al¬ 
ready  is  more  colorful  than  ever. 
During  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year,  825  color  ads  appeared 


multi- million -dollar  dot 


(an  increase  of  22  per  cent  over 
the  same  period  of  1965).  There 
were  130  editorial  pages  in  color 
(up  8  per  cent). 


Our  photographers,  engravers, 
stereotypers  and  pressmen  con¬ 
stantly  experiment  to  devise  new 
techniques  for  improved  color 
reproduction.  On  4-color  jobs, 
AdPro  inks  are  used  for  greater 
brilliance. 

During  the  year,  many  special 
sections  of  The  Star  are  printed 
on  up-graded  newsprint.  Whiter 
color  and  smoother  finish  make 
color  half-tones  sparkle  in  these 
prestige  issues. 

Better  color  production  is  just 
one  of  many  ways  in  which  The 
Star  continues  its  program  of 
serving  better  both  subscriber 
and  advertiser. 


TITi:  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
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on  the  felt  or  smooth  side  of  the 


Tribune  Wins 


paper. 

“Cooperation  pays,”  said 
Royal  Raper,  superintendent  of 
the  Tribune’s  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment.  “On  four-color  work  we 
have  adopted  a  standard  pro¬ 
cedure  through  which  we  under¬ 
cut  the  black  in  color  art  to 
allow  the  pressroom  a  little  more 
leeway  for  impression  and  color 

the  Editor  &  Publisher  ROP  ^ 

Color  Awards  Competition. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  Group  Copy  Chief 
newspaper  in  The  Tribune’s  cir-  t  _  AvrprF« 

culation  classification  ( 100,000  Stephen  Wells  formerly  copv- 
to  250,000)  has  r^eived  the  full 

color  award  m  two  successive  Bowes  Company  as  group  copy 
years.  The  Tribune  also  receiv^  BBDO,  he  worked  on 

E&P  s  award  for  spot  color  in  Western  Airlines,  Rexall 

Drug,  Dodge  Dealers,  Pepsi-Cola 

The  Tribune  won  the  award  Bottlers  and  Sheraton  accounts, 
for  its  reproduction  of  a  full  Wells  was  born  and  educated  in 
color  advertisement  placed  by  England.  He  has  been  working 
the  Hawthorne  Mellody  Ice  jn  the  United  States  since  1958. 
Cream  Company  prepared  by  the  • 

.\itkin  Kynett  Co.,  agency,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Commenting  on  the  care  which  MONTREAL 

is  taken  in  preparing  for  color  Jacques  Francoeur,  publisher 
work,  Carl  Schafer,  Tribune  of  Montreal’s  Sunday  morning 
pressroom  superintendent,  said,  newspaper,  Dimanche  Matin, 
“All  color  work  is  handled  in  has  taken  over  his  twelfth 
our  pressroom  by  what  we  call  newspaper,  Le  Sudiste,  a  tab- 
a  color  team.  Our  pressmen  have  loid  which  serves  Montreal’s 
l)een  trained  to  do  the  best  job  south  shore  Jacques  Cartier, 
possible.  Much  care  is  taken  to  Lafleche  and  Brossardville.  The 
achieve  perfect  register  and  previous  owners  w’ere  Paul 
proper  impression  and  ink  set-  Dulude  and  Jacques  Belair. 
tings.  All  color  printing  is  done  Circulation  is  12,500. 


Color  Award 
For  Second  Year 


No.  12  in  Group 


Best  Creative  Use  of  Spot  Color 

Advertiser:  Florida  Citrus  Commission 
Agency:  Campbell-Ewald 
Art  Director:  Jay  Houti 
Copy  Writer:  T.  D.  Murphy 


.kllLti 


fMcuMetAj 


MARiOtV 


ROP  COLOR  AT  WORK  FOR  YOU  . 
IN  THE  SHREVEPORT  ARK-LA-TEX 


UNCOll 


JACKSON^ 


leANOLA 


The  Shreveport  Times  and  Shreveport  Journal  make  it  possible  for  you  to 
colorfully  blanket  the  Ark-La-Tex  market  with  eye  appealing,  sales  gener  • 
ating  ROP  color.  From  our  new  multi-million  dollar  newspaper  plant  / 
equipped  with  an  8  unit  Goss  Mark  I  Press  with  five  Color  Half  Decks, 
the  latest  model  Goss  Plate  Perfector  and  a  Color  Register  Tension 
Miller,  you  are  assured  of  the  finest  color  reproduction.  Include 
Shreveport,  the  nation’s  fifty-sixth  Newspaper  Market,*  in  your 
next  color  schedule!  / 

*  SRDS  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  1966-67 

jL^Circulation:  M  4  E  136,520  Morning  91,727  I  OKLA  \ 

Sunday  116,773  Evening  44,793 

Publisher’s  Statement -Mar.  31,  1966  1 

t^Check  with  the  Branham  man 


RIVE* 


NATCm. 

rocHcs 


Newspaper  Production  Co. 

Agent  for- 
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BLOW  UP  THE  SELLING  POWER 
OF  YOUR  ADS  .  .WITH  COLOR  IN 

@l^ir  Porning 

For  full-blown  response  to  your  advertising  in  Market/Dallas,  add  color  to  your 
ads  in  The  Dallas  Morning  News! 

With  its  larger  circulation,  The  News  has  the  extra  reach  that  warrants  the  added 
cost  of  color.  79.75%  of  Market/Dallas  lives  outside  Dallas’  City  Limits.  The 
News  goes  after  them,  with  20%  or  better  family  coverage  of  126  North  Texas 
cities  and  towns. 

Color  incites  action.  The  News  expands  it! 


♦ 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  National  Representative 
THE  LEONARD  CO.,  Florida  Representative 


N.Y.  Printers  to  Seek 
Cost-of-Living  Raise 


In  the  next  round  of  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  publishers  of  New 
York  City  newspapers,  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No. 
6  will  demand  “an  upward  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  during  the 
life  of  the  contract.” 

The  exact  amount  to  be 
sought  awaits  the  completion  of 
proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City,  the  union’s  president, 
Bertram  A.  Powers,  has  advised 
the  members. 

The  union  bulletin  that  went 
to  the  membership  this  week 
contains  this  paragraph  in  the 
President’s  Column:  “Our  mem¬ 
bers  see  their  fixed  incomes 
eroded  away  by  daily  rising  in¬ 
flation.  Cost  of  living  increases 
could  help  give  stability  to 
wages  in  a  rising  economy.” 

Two  ^ears  Ago  .  .  . 

Present  contracts  expire  next 
March  31.  Two  years  ago  a 
settlement  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  $12  weekly  package 
of  wages  and  benefits.  'The  day 
scale  went  to  $151.85  for  35 
hours  last  March. 

Powers  said  he  was  hopeful 


that  the  experiences  of  the 
Workl  Journnl  Tribune  negotia¬ 
tions  would  induce  all  10  unions 
in  the  newspaper  business  to 
unite  in  the  coming  negotiations 
“on  at  least  the  economic  issues 
that  face  us  all.” 

“Looking  back,”  Powers 
wrote,  “one  wonders  again  why 
did  it  have  to  be  that  a  settle¬ 
ment  reached  in  September 
couldn’t  have  been  reached  in 
April.  The  mistakes  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  contribution  to 
misunderstandings  and  delays 
are  obvious.  It  seems  to  me  a 
fact  that  the  unions  would  have 
been  able  to  move  more  quickly 
with  a  formula  for  .settlement  if 
they  acted  as  a  council  at  the 
outset.” 

The  prospects  for  work  for 
printers,  according  to  the  union 
president,  are  not  as  bleak  as 
they  might  have  been  because 
about  375  of  the  journeymen 
affected  by  the  merger  will  be 
absorbed  by  current  needs. 

He  noted  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  100  journeymen  for 
jobs  in  the  newsi)aper  branch 
prior  to  the  shutdown  of  the 
three  newspapers;  about  50  men 


affected  by  the  merger  have  re¬ 
tired;  the  normal  attrition  rate 
is  about  25  per  month,  and  the 
WJT  will  require  about  50  sub¬ 
stitutes  to  cover  jobs  in  the  600- 
member  chapel. 

Terms  of  .Agreement 

The  final  agreement  with 
WJT,  according  to  the  union’s 
report,  provided  that  the  three 
original  publishers  of  the  Herald 
Tribune,  the  Joumal-American 
and  the  World-Telegram  pay 
$146,612.50  (for  a  total  of  $39,- 
827.50)  into  a  trust  fund  for 
supplemental  severance  to  each 
situation  holder  and  apprentice 
who  qualifies  and  who  is  not 
hired  by  the  WJT. 

The  pajTnents  will  be  equal  to 
five  weeks  at  $156.  After  these 
payments  are  made,  the  Typo- 
Publishers  Welfare  Fund  will 
receive  $30,975.75. 

The  contract  also  requires  the 
WJT  to  set  all  out-standing 
“bogus”  (reproduction  of  cer¬ 
tain  materials)  as  new  work  and 
any  standing  type  or  plate  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  three  old  news¬ 
papers  that  is  used  by  the  new 
j)aper  is  subject  to  the  repro¬ 
duction  rule. 

If  the  WJT  establishes  a 
morning  paper  and  uses  type  or 
exchanges  copy  for  it  with  the 
afternoon  paper  the  WJT  will 
pay  $333,000  to  a  special  fund, 
jointly  administered  by  the  un¬ 


ion  and  the  newspaper,  to  be 
used  as  the  union  may  decide. 

• 

News  and  Features 
In  Separate  Section 

Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  is 
publishing  a  separate  section 
highlighting  “Accent  On  The 
News.”  This  section  will  run 
every  day  except  Saturday  and 
will  bring  readers  current  news 
with  interpretive  in-depth  re¬ 
ports  on  timely  topics,  special 
features  by  Journal  writers, 
news  and  human  interest  photo¬ 
graphs  with  generous  use  of 
color. 

Features  include  “Ask  The 
Journal,”  a  question  and  answer 
column  designied  to  help  any 
citizen  in  his  dealing  with  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  or  officials.” 
“Do  You  Know  Your  News?”  is 
a  weekly  feature  that  asks 
questions  from  happenings  of 
the  past  week.  In  “The  World 
Around  Us,”  Arville  Schaleben, 
associate  editor,  writes  about 
his  trip  around  the  world.  “A 
Teen  Ager’s  View  of  Russia,” 
is  a  series  of  articles  written 
by  a  local  high  school  student 
about  his  recent  trip  to  Russia. 

A  new  series  on  police  re¬ 
forms  and  problems  of  police 
departments  in  big  cities  will 
also  be  featui-ed. 


You're  wasting  your  money 
if  you  try  to  cover  Tacoma 
with  one  (or  both)  of  these: 


Scalllc  3lntelh4enW 


Qscon  MUs  Vwt  Buildup: 

If^ydooooo 

"T?.  Within  Year 


□  1%  Coverage  in  Tacoma  □  12%  Coverage  in  Tacoma 


There's  no  waste 
with  this  one: 


^^90%  Coverage  in  Tacoma 


Seattle  papers  are  great  for  Seattle.  But  they  simply  don't 
cover  Tacoma. 

More  than  350,(K)0  people  in  metropolitan  Tacoma  read 
nothing  but  the  News  Tribune.  And  with  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  to  spend,  these  people  represent  Washington’s  second 
largest  market.  It’s  just  too  big  to  ignore. 

That’s  why  you  need  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune.  With  90% 
city  zone  and  80%  metro  coverage  it's  the  only  paper  that 


penetrates  the  market.  So  remember,  if  you  want  to  reach 
all  the  Seattle-Tacoma  market,  buy  one  Seattle  paper  and 
the  Tacoma  News  Tribune. 

Think  Twice  About  Tacoma 

TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 

Circulation  91,000— Represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
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EFFECTIVE  NOVEMBER  13, 1966 


SPOKANE 


IDAHO 


A  MARKET  4  TIMES 
AS  BIG  AS  IT  LOOKS! 


The  sparkling  new,  locally  edited 
Sunday  magazine  of  The  Spokesman- 
Review  adds  $2.4  billion  animal  buy¬ 
ing  power  to  the  family  of  top  markets 
covered  by  the  Sunday  network. 

The  Spokane  Market  can’t  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  its  metro  area  alone.  In  fact 
it  is  4  times  as  big  as  Metropolitan 
Spokane  in  population,  income  and 
retail  sales.  Ciomposed  of  36  counties, 
the  S|mkane  Market  is  an  interstate 
marketing  entity  with  a  ijopulation  of 
over  1.1  million. 


The  Sunday  S|K)kesinan-Review  really  csivers  this  market . . .  reaching  over  7  out  of  10  families  in  Metro¬ 
politan  Spokane,  5  out  of  10  families  iu  the  24-county  Retail  Trading  Zone*  and  nearly  4  out  of  10  families 
ill  the  entire  36-couiity  Spokane  Market!  It  is  the  recognized  leader  in  an  area  that  chalks  up  $2.4  billion  in 
net  buying  income  and  $1.7  billion  in  retail  sales  annually. 

And,  The  Spokesman-Review  now  is  joining  the|  Sunday] network  beginning  November  13,  1966,  with 
a  dramatic  new  magazine  printed  on  its  new  8-unit  Goss  Urbanite  press. 

Addition  of  the  big  and  prosix'roiis  Spokane  Market,  one  of  the  West’s  major  marketing  areas,  and  the 
very  heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  gives  |  Sunda^  greater  coverage  .  .  .  greater  flexibility  .  .  .  greater 
strength  to  move  merchandise  fast.  One  more  reason  wh\'  you  feel  the  sales  power  of  }  Sunday  [on  Monday! 


MnROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

260  An..  Nm  rtrk.  H.  T.  lOOtl 
kiiiCJii  •  Ditriit  •  Lis  Aifilit  •  $M  Fmcisci 


Locally  edited  and  published  by  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  •  Atlonto  Journal  &  Constitution  •  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  •  Boston  Herald  •  Buffalo  Courier 
Express  •  Chicago  Sun-Times  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  •  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallos  Times  Herald  •  Denver  Post  •  Dei 
AAoines  Register  •  Detroit  Free  Press  •  Detroit  News  •  Houston  Chronicle  &  Houston  Post  •  Indianapolis  Star  -  Louisville  Courier-Journal  •  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  *  Milwaukee  Journol  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  Newark  News  •  New  Haven  Register  •  New  Orleans  Times-Picoyune  •  New  York  News  •  Omaha  World- 
Herald  •  Orlando  Sentinel  •  Philadelphia  Bulletin  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  -  Pittsburgh  Press  •  Providence  Journal  •  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  •  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  -  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  -  Seattle  Times  •  The  Spokesman-Review  •  Springfield  Republican  •  Syracuse  Herald-Americon/Post- 
Standard  •  Washington  Post  •  Washington  Sunday  Star. 


*  Comprised  of  17  complete  counties  and  parts  of  7  others. 


Wild  Turkey  Ad 
Is  a  ‘Work  of  Art’ 


The  Wild  Turkey  Bourbon  ad 
which  ran  in  the  CUicngo  Sun 
Ti»utt  and  won  first  place  for 
spot  color  reproduction  in  the 
over-250,000  ciiTulation  class 
was  a  “work  of  art.” 

The  advertisement  for  Austin, 
Nichols  &  Company  was  the 
only  entiy  in  the  reproduction 
category  of  E&P’s  10th  annual 
Color  Awards  competition  which 
won  the  unaminous  approval  of 
the  five  judges. 

What  prompted  this  support 
was  the  great  job  by  the  Sun- 
Times  in  printing  the  authentic 
painting  of  the  wild  turkey 
scene  which  the  agency,  Alfred 
Lilly  Company,  featured  in  the 
ad.  This  painting  was  especially 
drawn  for  the  advertiser  by  Ken 
Davies,  an  artist  and  teacher, 
whose  other  works  can  be  seen 
on  display  in  several  museums 
around  the  country. 

Because  of  the  artist’s  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  Trompe  I’oeil  style, 
w'hich  he  employed  in  this  paint¬ 
ing,  full  color  reproduction  of 
the  advertisement  in  magazines 
and  on  outdoor  sheets  posed  no 
problems  to  the  agency’s  art 


director,  Stan  Korsun.  Newspa¬ 
pers,  however,  with  their 
coarser  screen  and  less  than 
brilliant  colors  had  to  be  han¬ 
dled  differently. 

Rather  than  have  a  mass  of 
color  and  run  the  risk  of  losing 
the  minute  detail  in  the  line 
work  and  the  soft  tonal  values, 
which  are  the  essence  of  Trompe 
I’oeil  art  style,  the  agency  de¬ 
cided  to  re-create  the  original 
art  so  that  a  two-color  line  and 
halftone  combination  plate 
would  make  the  bird  and  the 
bottle  stand-out  on  the  page. 
The  greenish  yellow  ink  that 
was  selected  for  the  second 
color  produced  a  high  contrast 
effect  without  departing  too  far 
from  the  realism.  It  also  gave 
the  partial  page  ad  a  three  color 
effect. 

Wild  Turkey  is  a  new  brand 
sold  by  Austin,  Nichols  and 
Company  of  Maspeth,  Long 
Island,  New  York.  It  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Thomas  F.  McCarthy, 
president  of  the  company,  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  to  market  a 
first  class  bourbon.  Needless  to 
say.  Wild  Turkey  is  priced  much 


10-UNIT  HOE  COIORMATIC  PRESS 

R.O.P.  •  SPECTACOLOR  •  HI-FI 
FULL  COLOR  •  SPOT  COLOR 

Color  Reproduced  The  Way  You  Wanf  It! 


645 

ads  in  color 

1,115,268  LINES  OF 
COLOR  FOR  THE 
YEAR  OF  1965 


THE  MORNING  CALL 
EVENING  CHRONICLE 
SUNDAY  CALL-CHRONICLE 

Allentown,  Pa. 

Represented  Nationally  By 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


The  Responsibility  of 
Being  the  Best- 


AustitiNichob  1 


■mUT  WiRBOMlHIMi! 


ICMOLI 


TOP  PRIZE  for  spot  color  reproduction  in  the  over  250,000  circula¬ 
tion  group  went  to  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  for  this  Wild  Turkey 
Bourbon  ad  prepared  by  Alfred  Lilly  &  Company.  The  ad  appeared 
in  the  Sun-Times  on  November  18.  1965. 


higher  than  other  brands. 

JIcCarthy  chose  to  introduce 
the  new  bourbon  at  a  private 
wild  turkey  party  that  is  held 
every  year  at  the  Bonnie  Doone 
Plantation  in  South  Carolina. 
The  purpose  of  this  rather  un¬ 
usual  test  market  introduction 
was  to  determine  whether  the 
brand  would  merely  live  on  as  a 
per.sonal  hobby  or  actually  be 
offered  for  sale.  The  reception 
of  the  101  proof  bourbon  by  the 
members  of  the  party  and  their 
friends  was  so  enthusiastic  that 
the  group  it.self  started  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  product  and  it  was 
not  long  before  Wild  Turkey 
became  an  important  item  in  the 
Austin,  Nichols  line.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  other  brands  include 
Grant’s  Scotch,  Paddy’s  Irish 
Whisky,  Campari,  Charles  Heid- 
sieck  Champagnes  and  Mouquin 
Brandy. 

The  company  invests  about 
$150,000  a  year  in  newspapers 
to  promote  its  products.  Cur¬ 
rent  advertising  for  Wild  Tur¬ 
key  employs  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  outdoor  media.  'The 
agency  seeks  markets  and  news¬ 
papers  which  have  audiences  on 

EDITOR  &  PU 


whom  an  ajjpeal  for  an  expen¬ 
sive  bourbon  would  not  be 
wasted.  .Another  imi)ortant  fac¬ 
tor,  the  agency  said,  are  the 
technical  facilities  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  their  exi)ertise  in 
handling  color.  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  the  agency  said, 
measured  up  to  both  reciuire- 
ments. 

• 

Thoiiisoii  Newspapers 
Profit  Increases 

Toronto 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  had 
a  33  percent  increase  in  profit 
during  the  six  months  ended 
June  30  to  $2,064,138,  or  43 
cents  a  share,  fiom  $1,550,179, 
or  32  cents  a  share  a  year  pre¬ 
viously,  K.  R.  Thomson  said. 

Taxes  increased  to  $2,120,183 
from  $1,549,542  and  depreci¬ 
ation  charges  rose  to  $980,407 
from  $741,985.  However,  the  in¬ 
terest  co.sts  on  long-term  liabili¬ 
ties  declined  to  $230,276  from 
$429,160. 

Thomson  said  the  company 
had  acquired  four  U.S.  daily 
newspapers  and  three  Canadian 
weeklies  this  year. 
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BiaiD,  a,  >T<»BED  ianAra>iY 


MICHIGAN'S  ONE  AND  ONLY  MORNING  NEWSPAPER 
Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


FORA 
REFRESHING 
CHANGE _ 


lletroit  Jfiree 


They  whistle  all  the  way  to  the  bank. 


Readers  too,  are  happy  about  our  SpectaColor.  In  1965, 
while  ranking  number  three  among  all  American 
newspapers  in  SpectaColor/Hi-Fi  advertising,  the  Free  Press 
was  also  the  nation's  leader  in  editorial  SpectaColor. 


How  good  is  Free  Press  SpectaColor? 

Writing  in  Editor  and  Publisher,  Edmund  C.  Arnold 
described  our  wrap-around  spectacular  announcing  the 
new  car  season  this  way:  "The  photography  is  superlative, 
cropping  and  display  are  excellent  and  the  printing  must 
have  brought  joy  to  old  Karl  Klic,  inventor  of  gravure, 
up  in  printers'  Valhalla."  Guess  that  about  wraps  it  up. 


Detroit  Mttt  vttB» 


Mercury  sales  are  up  95%*... 
it’s  perfectly  obvious  why... isn’t  it? 


lnijH»rt«Mi  f-tiur  Rom*s 

Baccarat  <lc«  a«l«*r  HolitLiv 

(»32(H)}  (Kret*) 


Thtra  an  15  ways  ta  syail  yourssif  witn  huary 
frow  »27Stto  *3831  =^~S.=== 


just  ask 
our  advertisers 


— — 28.  — 


SQ  raw  KMKST IBCWY  DEMO  SOON 


KNOW-HOW  Vi  ITH  OFFSET  PRESS 


^cwmany  scholars 
does  a  company  need? 

WE  count  218  college  degrees  just 
among  our  management  people,  the 
group  that  runs  the  company.  Three  are  for¬ 
mer  college  professors.  More  than  200  em¬ 
ployees  are  after-hours  students  working  for 
degrees  and  advanced  degrees  on  our  tuition 
assistance  program.  We’re  at  campuses  re¬ 
cruiting  top  grads. 

^^Where  do  we  stop? 

That’s  easy.  We  don’t. 

Not  if  we  intend  to  continue  providing  30  mil¬ 
lion  U.S.  families  with  the  best  possible  value 
for  a  book  of  S&H  Green  Stamps.  And  that  we 
do  intend. 

Business  is  a  lot  more  complicated  than  it 
used  to  be.  Not  like  it  was  70  years  ago  when 
S&H  was  founded. 

It  takes  some  pretty  heavy  brainpower,  for 
instance,  to  maintain  one  of  the  world’s  most 
efficient  merchandise  distribution  systems.  But 
we  need  it  to  move  50  million  items  each  year 
through  our  850  redemption  centers  across  the 
country. 

And  it  takes  more  than  just  intuition  to  get 
out  a  catalog  of  1600  pieces  of  first  quality  mer¬ 
chandise.  S&H  sticks  to  national  brands,  of 
course.  But  it’s  not  all  that  simple. 

It  also  calls  for  some  pretty  sophisticated 
market  research.  We’re  breaking  new  ground  in 
computer  techniques.  Refining  the  most  modern 
marketing  concepts.  All  this  to  maintain  indus¬ 
try  leadership,  and  provide  the  best  value  to  the 
customer. 

And  as  S&H  grows  and  we  continue  to  move 
into  new  areas  of  opportunity,  we’ll  have  use 
for  all  the  know-how  we  can  get. 

So  we  spend  a  lot  of  money  finding  it,  devel¬ 
oping  it,  polishing  it. 

We  think  it’s  money  well  spent ...  a  form  of 
thrift.  And  after  all,  we’re  sold  solid  on  thrift. 


c^merican  ^ayof^%i^ 
Since  1896 


Fine  Color  Obtained 
By  Direct  Printing 

By  Jo^iah  P.  Rowe  III 

General  Manager, 

Frederieksburf:  (Va.)  Free  I..aiiee-.Star 


The  Free  Lance-Star  average.s 
about  20  pages  a  day  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  just  over  14,000.  We 
have  a  five-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
press.  All  of  our  press  units  are 
floor-mounted,  four  of  them  be¬ 
hind  the  folder  and  one  at  the 
nose.  Before  we  got  into  direct 
printing,  we  were  limited  to  16 
pages  on  process  color  work ; 
now  we  can  run  up  to  24  pages. 
With  two  colors  and  black,  our 
capacity  is  32  pages. 

Now  as  far  as  lithography  is 
concerned,  we  are  tw’o-bit  coun¬ 
try  printers.  We  started  running 
the  press  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  and  none  of  us  had  ever 
known  anything  at  all  about  off¬ 
set;  we  didn’t  even  know  very 
much  about  printing. 

The  first  thing  you  have  to 
know  in  direct  lithography  is 
that  the  plate  is  reverse  reading 
— it  looks  like  type  in  the  form, 
and  your  old-time  printers  will 
be  so  happy  again  that  they  have 
something  they  can  read.  Since 
the  direct  plate  will  print  direct 
to  the  paper,  it  has  to  start  out 
backwards.  And  it’s  not  easy  to 
make  a  backwards  plate. 

Negative  Turned 

Basically,  you  hav'e  to  turn 
your  negative  over  before  you 
burn  the  plate;  you  burn  the 
image  backwards.  For  a  right- 
hand  color  page,  the  laterally 
reversed  image  wdll  be  burned  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  plate. 
Just  exactly  how  you  flop  the 
negative  over  depends  on  what 
kind  of  pin  register  system  you 
use.  If  your  pins  on  the  right 
hand  side  are  perfectly  sym¬ 
metrical  to  the  pins  on  the  left, 
you  can  just  turn  the  negative 
as  you  would  a  page  in  a  new’s- 
paper. 

But  if  your  pins  aren’t  just 
exactly  right,  you  have  to  do  a 
little  checking.  We  have  found 
out  the  best  way  is  to  woik  from 
the  center  mark — the  scribe 
mark  that  ends  up  on  the  plate. 
After  we  have  registered  a  color 
negative  to  the  black  negative, 
we  use  an  Exacto  knife  to  cut 
a  little  cross  on  the  center  line 
of  the  color  negative.  We  actu¬ 
ally  cut  through  the  negative 
and  onto  a  piece  of  red  tape  on 
the  light  table.  We  make  this 
cross  once  near  the  bottom  of 
the  film  and  once  near  the  top. 
Then  we  flop  the  negative  over 


to  the  other  half  of  the  stripping 
table  and  line  up  the  crosses 
exactly  where  they  were  before 
— over  the  corresponding  crosses 
in  the  red  tape. 

If  this  is  done  precisely  and 
your  stripping  table  is  an  exact 
duplicate  of  your  v'acuum  print¬ 
ing  frame,  you  are  w'ell  on  your 
way  to  success.  At  the  vacuum 
printing  frame,  you  must  make 
absolutely  certain  that  all  the 
plates  are  placed  in  the  same 
position.  You  particularly  want 
to  avoid  one  plate’s  being  on  an 
angle,  twisted  or  skewed.  On  the 
press,  you  can  compensate  for 
sideways  or  up-and-down  errors, 
but  with  a  twist  you’re  in 
trouble,  i)aiticularly  with  proc¬ 
ess  color. 

Kuril  ll  l.oiiger 

We  feel  it’s  a  good  idea  to 
burn  the  direct  plate  a  little 
longer  than  normal.  In  the  first 
place,  the  direct  image  may  tend 
to  wear  out  quicker,  and  extra 
burning  is  an  easy  way  to  pre¬ 
tend  you’re  doing  something 
worthwhile.  We  try  to  get  at 
least  a  solid  step  7. 

As  all  good  platemakers  know, 
you’re  supposed  to  have  firm 
contact  between  the  negative 
emulsion  and  the  plate  to  avoid 
undercutting.  In  the  procedure 
I  have  outlined,  the  amount  of 
undercutting,  or  blurring  of  the 
image,  is  easily  tolerable,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  display  type  and  big 
blotches  of  color.  But  on  process 
color,  the  dot  gain  is  not  accept¬ 
able  and  an  extra  step  is  neces- 
.sary.  Some  people  may  w'ant  to 
take  this  extra  .step  with  all 
direct  plates,  depending  on  how 
finicky  you  are. 

What  you  want  to  do  is  to 
make  another  negative  with  the 
emulsion  on  the  opposite  side. 
This  is  almost  impossible  to  do 
— at  lea.st  for  us — without  the 
use  of  Kodak  Duplicating  Film, 
one  of  the  new  miracle  products 
of  the  decade.  This  is  a  film 
which  can  be  exposed,  in  a  con¬ 
tact  frame,  to  a  negative  and 
developed  to  produce  another 
negative.  In  addition  to  this 
marvelous  virtue,  it  can  be  han¬ 
dled  in  room  light,  exposed  with 
great  latitude  and  developed  in 
regular  A-B  chemicals.  We  ex¬ 
posed  our  first  few  pieces  of 
(Continued  on  paffc  44) 
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In  Chicago- 

Choose  the  swinging  color 
that  swings  your  sales  best 


In  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News,  you  can  choose  the  kind  of  color  that  dramatizes  your  product 
best:  spot  or  process  ROP,  Hi  Fi,  or— exclusively  with  us  in  Chicago  —  Spectacolor. 

Whichever  you  choose,  you  can  count  on  sparkling  quality  from  our  technicians,  once  again  awarded  top 
color  honors  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 

And  —  another  exclusive  —  you  buy  our  combination  right  from  our  Retail  Store  Rate  Card. 

Would  you  like  to  see  the  color  of  our  contract? 

Chicago  Sun  Times/Chicago  Daily  News 

Your  new  base  buy  to  reach  more  of  Chicago’s  biggest 
buying  households,  at  lowest  cost  per  thousand. 


Of f set  Know-How 

(Confitiiu'd  from  pupc  42) 


Duplicatinjr  Film  on  our  Colight 
plate  burner  and  hit  the  ex¬ 
posure  the  first  time — about 
three  seconds. 

If  you  expose  the  Duplicating 
Film  emulsion-to-emulsion  with 
your  original  halftone  negative, 
you  will  have  what  you  want — 
a  good  negative  with  the  emul¬ 
sion  where  you  can  contact  it  to 
the  plate. 

Keady  lo  N\  eb  I’p 

Now  if  you  have  gotten  this 
far,  you  are  ready  to  web  up, 
plate  up  and,  hopefully,  print. 
Your  presssmen  will  fuss  over 
this  whole  procedure  just  be¬ 
cause  it’s  not  standard.  But  you 
will  come  out  on  top  if  you  hold 
firm  over  their  stublwii  n  insist¬ 
ence  when  they  want  to  put  the 
direct  plate  on  upside  down.  It 
goes  on  just  like  any  other  plate. 

Now  I  suppose  most  of  you 
have  a  press  with  a  vertical  web 
lead — it  comes  in  at  the  bottom 
of  tbe  unit  and  goes  out  at  the 
top.  All  Goss  offset  pres.ses  are 
this  way.  If  you  have  a  Fair- 
child  Color  King  or  a  Cottrell 
press,  turn  everything  I  say 
around  90°.  Some  presses  may 
be  a  little  tricky  to  web  for 


direct  printing,  but  I  would 
think  most  of  them  could  be 
adapted  for  it. 

If  you  want  your  colors  to 
come  out  on  the  top  of  the  web, 
then  you  have  to  web  in  at  the 
bottom  and  come  out  at  the 
Iwttom.  This  is  the  way  we  have 
run  most  of  ours,  but  only  be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  the  picture  on 
page  one.  If  you  want  to  hide 
your  errors  inside  at  first,  or 
put  the  two  colors  in  a  double 
truck,  you  can  come  in  at  the  top 
of  the  unit  and  go  out  at  the 
top.  You  can  look  at  the  dia¬ 
grams  and  see  the  possibilities. 
They  both  work  pretty  well,  but 
the  page  one  way — beneath  the 
unit — has  a  slight  advantage  in 
that  the  lead  is  shorter  to  the 
next  unit  and  it  holds  register 
better.  If  you  have  stacked 
units,  you  may  prefer  the  other 
lead  to  get  into  the  unit  above. 

It  takes  a  little  figuring  to  get 
the  compensator  arrangement 
set  up,  but  it  can  be  done  rather 
inexpensively.  Working  under 
the  unit,  it  takes  only  one  roller 
and  a  compensator  handle  as- 
.sembly.  After  you  web  up  to  the 
next  unit  you  have  to  retime  the 
color  unit  by  moving  it  around 
a  few  teeth.  We  painted  the  new 
teeth  in  a  different  color  so  we 
can  find  them  the  next  time. 

Above  the  unit,  it’s  even 
cheaper  to  do,  but  a  little  harder 
to  put  the  roller  in  place.  You 


have  to  dismantle  the  compensa¬ 
tor  you  already  have  in  place. 
But  you  don’t  have  to  change 
the  setup  you  already  have  to 
run  color  from  this  unit  to  the 
next. 

Kequires  More  ^'ater 

Now  you  are  ready  to  do  direct 
printing.  You  will  find  that  the 
direct  plate  requires  consider¬ 
ably  more  water  than  a  regular 
plate.  If  you  run  with  your 
fountain  motor  control  on  40  for 
regular  color,  it  will  take  about 
.50  for  direct.  This  is  because 
you  have  the  newsprint  right  up 
against  the  plate.  Don’t  start  off 
too  dry  because  you  will  foul 
up  your  pretty  plate  right  at  the 
start.  The  web  will  get  pretty 
wet  before  it  gets  to  the  folder, 
but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  hurt  any¬ 
thing. 

You  will  find  that  the  web 
comes  flying  out  of  the  printing 
units  faster  than  the  folder  can 
handle  it.  In  other  words,  you 
get  slack  that  any  reasonable 
amount  of  tension  won’t  hold 
back.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  tighten 
up  the  brake;  it  might  catch  on 
fire  but  the  web  won’t  snap.  The 
problem  is  not  quite  as  acute 
if  the  web  in  question  is  the  top 
web,  page  one.  The  gain  built 
into  the  nipping  rollers  at  the 
folder  is  sufficient  to  pull  this 
web  a  little  faster  than  those 
underneath.  You  may  have  .some 
trouble,  though,  if  you’re  run¬ 
ning  the  web  inside. 

(!(it  llie  Diiiiiieler 

We  found  some  help  here 
through  the  factory’s  recom¬ 
mendation  that  we  could  cut 
down  the  diameter  of  the  infeed 
rollers,  which  we  did.  The  stand¬ 
ard  diameter  is  3.223",  and  we 
cut  .some  of  ours  down  about 
.01.’}".  This  reduces  the  surface 
speed  of  the  infeed  roller  and  in 
the  “on”  position  lets  the  infeed 
operate  as  a  sort  of  brake.  It 
holds  the  web  nice  and  tight.  It 
takes  a  machine  shop  with  a 
grinder  to  do  this  .sort  of  work 
and  you  have  to  schedule  it  so 
you  can  keep  on  publishing. 

We  are  not  sure  what  effects 
the  blanket  packing  has  on  the 
print  quality  of  direct  lithogra¬ 
phy.  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  did  a 
lot  of  experiments  with  under- 
l)acked  blankets  but  came  back 
to  standard.  We  have  given 
some  thought  to  using  a  thinner 
plate  (by  .002")  for  the  direct 
])late.  We  figure  that  you  ought 
to  allow’  for  the  thickness  of  the 
w’eb  you  have  interposed  be¬ 
tween  the  plate  and  the  blanket, 
although  Fairbanks  says  it  takes 
a  pretty  firm  impre.ssion  to  get 
a  good  ink  transfer  by  direct 
lithography.  Just  for  the  record, 
our  blankets  started  out  packed 
at  the  recommended  .081",  and 
we  are  running  most  of  them 


now  at  around  .079".  It  may  be 
that  at  a  full  .081"  there  w’ould 
be  too  much  impression  on  the 
direct  plate.  Possibly  it  just 
doesn’t  make  much  difference. 
We  have  noticed  no  adverse  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  blankets.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  still  using 
the  original  blankets  except  for 
one  w’e  smashed  the  first  month. 

“Regisler  Is  Terrific’ 

Once  you’re  off  and  running, 
most  everything  w’ill  work  in 
your  favor.  The  register  is  ter¬ 
rific,  particularly  of  course  be¬ 
tween  the  two  colors  on  the 
same  unit.  This  lets  you  concen¬ 
trate  on  patting  each  other  on 
the  back  or  watching  that  the 
direct  plate  doesn’t  start  desen¬ 
sitizing.  It  means  that  you  start 
picking  up  ink  w’here  you  don’t 
want  it.  We  had  this  rather 
badly  on  one  process  run  where 
the  direct  plate  was  red.  After 
every  1000  papers  or  so  in  the 
middle  of  the  run  the  red  plate 
would  start  filling  in — just  in 
the  halftone  area,  making  the 
whole  picture  look  sort  of  red¬ 
dish.  After  unsuccessfully  wash¬ 
ing  the  plate  with  fountain  solu¬ 
tion,  W’e  struck  upon  rubbing  it 
with  the  black  developer  sponge. 
This  cleared  it  up  right  away 
and  we  w’ere  off  for  another 
1000  papers. 

We  didn’t  have  this  problem 
on  the  direct  runs  using  yellow, 
but  this  may  have  been  because 
the  yellow  was  solid  and  not 
screened.  I  think  you  w’ould  have 
to  experiment  in  your  own  plant 
to  find  out  w’hat  colors  run  best 
direct  and  where  they  should 
be.  I  suspect  the  problem  may 
be  related  to  what  kind  of  plates 
you  use,  the  fountain  solution 
and  the  ink. 

.\d-l*ru  Inks 

When  we  get  all  the  necessary 
rollers  and  compensators  in 
place  on  our  press,  we  are  going 
to  run  the  next  process  job  with 
blue  down  first  on  our  A  unit, 
then  red  on  the  B  unit  plus 
yellow  direct,  then  into  the  C 
unit  for  black.  Putting  the  yel¬ 
low  down  last  requires  the  use 
of  the  new  Ad-Pro  inks  which 
have  a  transparent  yellow’. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  that 
if  you  w’ant  to  run  much  work 
in  tw’o  colors  and  black,  by  all 
means  try  direct  lithography. 
Besides  saving  a  press  unit,  your 
register  problems  will  be  greatly 
simplified.  If  you  run  process 
work,  your  quality  may  be  down 
a  bit  for  a  while,  especially  until 
you  get  the  hang  of  precision 
register  in  stripping  and  plate¬ 
making.  But  once  again  you  will 
probably  like  the  fact  that  only 
three  press  units  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  process  work  and 
you  don’t  have  a  web  running 
all  over  the  place. 
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and  come  up  with  t 

ROP  color  advertisements  that  vy^in  readers— and  prizes!— depend 
on  careful  design  . . .  and  printing  equipment  that  gives  accurate 
color  reproduction  at  high  speeds.  □  like  printing  presses  from 
Hoe,  acknowledged  leader  in  the  field  for  over  160  years.  □  This 
year  again,  top  winner  of  Editor  &  Publisher's  annual  ROP  color 
award  for  outstanding  reproduction  went  to  a  newspaper  that 
relies  on  Hoe  equipment.  □  Our  compliments  to  The  Philadelphia 


top  award.  Again  I 

BulletinI  □  Competing  against  157  other  entries  from  newspapers 
with  over  250,000  circulation,  a  full  color  advertisement  from  the 
Bulletin  swept  the  field.  □  If  you  want  to  lay  down  ROP  color, 
so  that  yau  can  pick  up  top  reproduction  awards  again  and 
again,  rely  on  Hoe.  And,  of  course,  Hoe  has  a  winning  reputation 
in  spot  color  and  monotone  reproduction  too.  □  ^ 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10454.  ■■  ‘ 
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Circulation  Soars 
With  the  Astronauts 

By  Janies  L.  Vanee 

Kdilur,  ^orlliinglon  (Minn.)  Daily  Globe 


(Excerpts  from  a  report  to 
the  Mid-Atlantic  Web  Offset 
Clinic  sponsored  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association.) 

♦  ♦  » 

Adventures  in  space  have  be¬ 
come  the  most  exciting  news 
story  of  our  age,  and  every  daily 
newspaper  ouglit  to  be  giving  its 
readers  a  clear  and  faithful  re¬ 
production  of  these  historic  ac¬ 
complishments.  Television  gave 
its  viewer  the  pictures  of  a 
spaceman  walking  outside  his 
capsule  in  color — but  if  you 
weren’t  tuned  in,  you  missed  it. 
The  big  magazines  printed  the 
))ictures  in  full  color — but  they 
were  a  week  late  and  the  news 
was  already  old  stuff. 

Some  daily  |)apers  carried  the 
photos  in  full  color  at  the  time 
they  were  news,  but  for  most  of 
these,  the  limitations  of  old- 
fashioned  stereotype  printing 
spoiled  their  effectiveness.  The 
chance  for  a  real  coup  in  daily 
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newspaper  reporting  was  left  to 
those  newspapers  printed  by-  off¬ 
set  with  the  facilities  for  full 
color  printing.  They  published 
the  photos  with  all  the  sparkling 
clarity  offset  provides. 

Most  interesting  is  the  fact 
that  these  color  photos  could  be 
printed  at  low  cost.  P'or  our 
newspaper,  the  out-of-pocket 
cost  per  picture  was  $17.20.  We 
got  the  red,  yellow  and  blue 
separation  prints  over  our  .4P 
Photofax  at  no  extra  cost.  We 
made  our  own  black  printer  by 
overdeveloping  a  second  half¬ 
tone  negative  of  the  blue  printer. 
The  $17.20  was  dispersed  as 
follows :  $3.60  for  the  four  proc¬ 
ess  halftone  negatives,  $2.70  for 
the  extra  press  plates,  $5  for 
colored  inks  and  $5.90  for  paper 
spoilage  in  registering  the  run. 

These  color  projects  are 
among  the  most  effective  we’ve 
ever  carried  out.  We  ran  an 
extra  500  copies  the  first  time 
we  tried  it  and  were  sold  out  in 
24  hours.  Our  readers  wanted 
copies  to  mail  to  friends  and 
relatives  in  other  i)arts  of  the 
country. 

(!o>i  17.20 

We  make  an  average  of  2 '2 
full-color  runs  each  week.  Our 
use  of  editorial  full  color  has 
brought  our  total  circulation  to 
more  than  15,000  in  a  city  of 
9,000  population — a  gain  of  more 
than  3,000  since  we  went  offset 
three  years  ago  and  an  addition 
of  2,000  since  we  l)egan  making 
regular  full-color  news  runs  a 
year  ago.  I  would  point  out  that 
these  gains  were  made  despite 
the  fact  that  the  nine-countv 
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OFFSET  ENTHUSIASTS — "Know-how"  and  enthusiasm  were  gen¬ 
erated  by  participants  at  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset 
Clinic,  sponsored  by  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa¬ 
tion.  Standing,  from  left:  James  L.  Vance,  Worthington  (Minn.)  Daily 
Globe;  William  D.  Siegfried,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology: 
William  C.  Wieck,  ANPA  Research  Institute;  Seated  Charles  Vif. 
McKinley,  Brownsville  (Pa.)  Telegraph;  and  William  P.  Hastings, 
Milton  (Pa.)  Standard. 


rural  aica  wc  serve  is  d(*clining 
in  population. 

Our  local  adverti.sers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  use  full  color  in  their 
promotions,  and  this  is  ringing 
the  cash  register  Imth  for  them 
and  ourselves. 

The  $17.20  cost  figure  was  for 
-AP  Photofax  color  in  which  the 
separations  were  furnished  at 
no  charge.  On  our  local  color, 
we  have  additional  costs  in 
taking  the  picture,  paying  for 
the  film  and  its  processing  and 
paying  for  materials  used  in 
making  separations.  Still  this 
brings  our  total  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  a  single  full-color  pic¬ 
ture  to  ai)|)roximately  $60.  'The 
$60  figure  includes  taking  and 
processing  the  color  negative, 
making  separations,  halftone 
negatives  and  plates,  paying  for 
the  color  inks  u.sed  on  the  press 
plus  the  extra  new.sprint  spoil¬ 
age  to  obtain  register.  The  figure 
does  not  include  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  time,  either  in  taking  the 
picture  or  in  making  the  .separa¬ 
tions.  I  believe  you  will  agree 
that  $60  is  a  small  investment 
for  a  single  news  project  whicli 
can  actually  have  your  readers 
“ohing"  and  “ahing.” 

For  circulation  reasons,  we  do 
a  lot  of  color  out  in  our  circu¬ 
lation  area — features  alxiut  area 
personalities,  community  im¬ 
provements  and  fe.stivals  and  a 
generous  portion  of  “art  for 
art’s  sake.”  Magazines  have  ex¬ 
ploited  the  pretty-girl  cover  pic¬ 
ture  for  years — why  not  news¬ 
papers? 

In  the  United  States,  approxi¬ 
mately  15  percent  of  all  dailies 
are  now  offset.  Once  a  daily  goes 
off.set,  the  odds  are  lietter  than 
two  to  one  that  it  will  offer  at 
least  two  extra  colors  every  day 
of  the  week  to  its  advertisers. 
About  70  percent  now  do  offer 
two  colors  and  50  percent  offer 


throe  colors  and  process  color. 

Most  dallies  have  a  1,000-line 
minimum  for  spot  color,  and 
extra  charges  for  color  are  fairly 
uniform.  Charges  for  a  single 
spot  color  range  from  $25  to 
$155,  but  most  papers  cluster 
around  $45.  Two  colors  are 
charged  at  rates  from  $30  to 
$185,  with  $80  the  most  common. 
Three  colors  range  from  $40  to 
$250,  with  $135  as  an  average 
charge. 

We  have  a  six-unit,  24-page 
pres.s.  Model  V-22,  manufactured 
by  the  Cottrell  Co.,  a  division  of 
Harris-Intertyi)e.  We  make  our 
color  and  other  runs  at  its 
maximum  speed  of  22,000  im¬ 
pressions  ))er  hour.  The  press 
holds  excellent  register  and  its 
push-button  controls  make  it 
easy  to  operate.  Our  mainten¬ 
ance  has  been  minimal.  Our 
press  foreman  is  color  blind — 
and  we  didn’t  discover  it  until 
after  we  made  our  first  |)rocess 
run. 

We  average  two  full-color 
runs  a  week  and  make  them  on 
Saturdays,  Mondays  and  other 
days  when  our  page  capacity 
jiermits.  Because  it  requires  two 
extra  press  units  for  ))rocess 
color,  we  are  limited  to  16  |)ages 
on  these  runs. 

Does  full  color  by  offset  sell 
papers?  I’ll  say  it  does.  Rare  is 
the  mailed  renewal  which  does 
not  include  a  j)enned  compliment. 
We  recently  completed  a  reader 
survey  of  all  features  in  the 
paper — the  color  pictures  toi)ped 
them  all!  V/hen  we  fir.st  started 
running  a  lot  of  color,  one  local 
woman  used  clippings  of  the 
pictures  to  decorate  her  lamp¬ 
shades. 

How  do  w'e  do  our  color 
photography  and  separations? 
We  used  w'hat  we  call  the  “eye¬ 
ball”  method  of  separating.  Our 
(Continued  on  pa</c  48) 
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^This  sums  up  the  powerful 
success  story  of 


Since  Aufjust  8,  1963,  The  Courier-Journal  and  The 
Louisville  Times  have  published,  or  have  on  order 
through  the  end  of  this  year,  500  pages  of  SpectaColor 
advertising.  That’s  more  than  any  other  newspaper  in 
the  world. 

Many  of  our  advertisers  have  scheduled  SpectaColor 
again  and  again  —  offering  graphic  proof  that  the  big, 
colorful  pages  appearing  in  this  big  market  deliver 
maximum  audience  and  recall  per  dollar  invested.  And 
it’s  proof  that  creative  newspaper  advertising  leads  the 
field  in  service  to  its  advertisers. 

(Incidentally,  one  of  our  most  active  SpectaColor 
adverti.scrs  is  the  Kroger  Company,  which  can  measure 


advertising  results  at  its  cash  registers.  We  don’t  think 
they  have  run  126  SpectaColor  pages  in  the  last  41 
months  just  because  they  like  pretty  pictures!  And  more 
are  on  the  way! ) 

See  your  Branham  man  for  the  complete  SpectaColor 
story,  available  in  Louisville  at  a  cost-per-thousand 
comparable  to  ROP  4-color. 

€0utkvS^mtmi 

The  Louisville  Times 

Represented  nationally  by  The  Branham  Company 


News  Pictures 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

photographers  shoot  negative 
color  ( Eastman’s  Ecktacolor 
Professional  CPS),  2^4x2*^ 
negative  size.  This  film  has  ad¬ 
vantages  of  wide  exposure  lati¬ 
tude  of  up  to  five  stops  and  a 
relatively  good  film  speed  (ASA 
rating  of  100).  For  spot  news 
color,  when  w’e  don’t  have  much 
time,  we  do  our  own  film  proc¬ 
essing.  Processing  time  is  about 
45  minutes,  and  the  chemical  cost 
for  a  small  kit  to  process  three 
rolls  of  film  is  ateut  $5.  For 
most  of  our  film  processing, 
however,  we  send  the  film  over  to 
a  firm  in  nearby  Sioux  Falls, 
where  we  have  overnight  service. 

We  have  our  color  processor 
make  up  one  each  machine  print 
of  each  exposure  on  the  film 
roll.  These  color  prints  are  very 
valuable  in  evaluating  the  color 
separations  you  make  later. 
Processing  costs  are  $3.66  per 
roll  of  120  films  plus  one-each 
print.  When  our  film  is  returned, 
we  select  the  pictures  we  want 
to  use.  Presently,  we  have  three 
people  trained  to  make  separa¬ 
tions,  our  photographer,  myself 
and  an  apprentice  photographer 
on  our  news  staff. 

What  kind  of  subjects  lend 
themselves  to  full  color  presenta¬ 
tion?  At  first,  we  were  all  red. 
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white  and  blue — and  this  is  fine. 
But  as  we  get  into  this  deeper, 
we  like  the  challenge  of  attempt¬ 
ing  a  color  assignment  which  is 
somewhat  off-beat.  And  we’re 
experimenting.  One  of  these 
days.  I’m  hoping  to  try  some 
luminous  gold  ink  overprinted 
on  a  deep  shade  of  blue.  Or  per¬ 
haps  an  overprint  of  white  ink 
on  a  vivid  crimson.  And  w'hy 
not?  Why  not  show  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  color  tv  a  few  tricks? 

National  advertising?  The 
market  is  there  and  it  is  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  recaptured  by  the  only 
media  which  can  properly  focus 
attention  on  the  place  where 
business  is  transacted — the  local 
stores  in  our  hometowns. 

$4  Miliion 
Investment 
For  Color 

MlLW.tlKKK 

Purcha.se  of  two  presses  and 
auxiliary  equipment  to  increase 
color  capability  and  page  capac¬ 
ity  was  authorized  recently  by 
the  Journal  Company  board  of 
directors.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  $4,650,000. 

Donald  R.  Abert,  executive 
v’icepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  new  presses 
would  l>e  25%  faster  than  the 
two  they  would  replace,  which 
are  nearly  30  years  old.  The 
new  equipment  is  expected  to  Ik* 
in  operation  in  the  fall  of  1968. 
^  Each  of  the  new  units  will  be 
able  to  print  eight  color  pages 
on  a  64-page  prt'ss  run,  double 
the  color  page  capacity  of  the 
presses 'they  will  replace,  Abert 
said.  Thei.r  acquisition  will  com¬ 
plete  an  expansion  program 
which  included  in.stallation  of 
two  similar  presses  in  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Journal  building  in 
1962. 

The  two  new  eight-unit 
presses  will  incorporate  im¬ 
provements  made  since  then, 

NOW  IN  LOCKPORTJTy. 

FULL  COLOR 

—  In  The  Ideal  — 

ALTERNATE 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK 


MARKET 


NEW  PLANT— NEW  PRESS 
NEW  COLOR  FACILITIES 

— Inquire  Olreef— 

EUGENE  H.  THIELE 

Advartlslnf  Director 

UNION-SUN-JOURNAL 

LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 


MOMENT  OF  TRUTH — Jack  Sharkey,  of  Ted  Bates  agency,  moves 
in  closer  for  his  choice  as  Bob  Ruddiman,  Young  &  Rubicam, 
ponders  awhile  before  dropping  a  poker  chip  on  an  exhibit  he  likes 
in  judging  the  E&P  color  awards  competition. 


many  of  them  as  a  result  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  operation  of  the 
jiresses  installed  here  4  years 
ago. 

With  installation  of  the  new 
presses,  the  Journal  will  have  a 
total  of  six  i>resses,  including' 
four  eight-color  Colormatic  high 
speed  presses  with  superimposed 
color  decks.  Additional  super¬ 
imposed  color  units  will  be  added 
to  the  1962  presses  to  increase 
color  flexibility. 

The  new  pres.ses  are  rated  at 
70,000  64-page  sections  an  hour. 
An  additional  unit  will  be  added 
to  each  of  the  seven-unit  presses 
in  the  old  pressroom,  so  when 
the  installation  is  completed 
there  will  l)e  six  eight-unit 
presses. 

“We  are  improving  our  page 
and  color  capacity  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  further  growth  in  the  use 
of  newspaper  color,  which  we 
pioneered,’’  Abert  .said.  “We  are 
going  to  be  able  to  print  more 
color  and  be  a  more  colorful 
paper.’’ 

The  two  new  presses,  together 
with  their  superimposed  color 
units  and  the  added  color  units 
for  the  1962  presses,  will  be 
purchased  from  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 


2  Newsmen  Ousted 
F  romCuba^Zambia 

In  the  recent  we»*ks  two  new.s- 
men,  Paul  Kidd  and  Don  Shan¬ 
non,  have  been  expelled  from 
two  foreign  countries  in  unre¬ 
lated  incidents. 

On  Sept.  9,  Paul  Kidd,  a 
Canadian  who  is  Latin  America 
correspondent  foi*  Southam 
News  Services,  was  iet|ue.sted  to 
leave  Cuba  aftei*  Kidd  photo¬ 
graphed  an  anti-airciaft  gun 
site  on  the  grounds  of  the  Hotel 
National  in  Havana.  Kidd  .said 
he  was  issued  press  credentials 
by  the  Foreign  Mini.stry  and 
told  he  could  “go  wherever  he 
wanted  in  Cuba  and  do  what¬ 
ever  he  wanted.” 

On  Sept.  13,  in  Zambia,  Los 
Angeles  Times  correspondent 
Don  Shannon  was  declared  a 
prohibited  immigrant  with  no 
explanation  from  the  Zambian 
government.  It  is  lielieved  this 
action  stemmed  from  an  article 
written  by  Shannon  which  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  considered  de¬ 
rogatory. 
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9  FIRST  PRIZES  IN  10  YEARS 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
HAS  WON  MORE  R.O.P.  COLOR  AWARDS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  NEWSPAPER  IN  AMERICA 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  won  years.  This  is  almost  twice  as  many  1 965  was  the  9th  consecutive  year 

another  First  Prize  in  Editor  and  as  any  other  newspaper  in  the  nation.  in  which  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Publisher’s  R.O.P.  Color  Awards  These  awards  emphasize  The  Philadelphia  newspapers 

Competition  for  the  best  newspaper  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  ability  to  re-  R.O.P.  color  linage, 

advertising  color  printed  in  America.  produce  the  excitement  and  impact  of  Advertisers  put  more  into  The 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  now  has  sharp,  vibrant  advertising  color  that  Philadelphia  Bulletin  because  they 

won  9  of  these  awards  in  the  past  1 0  attracts  readership  and  response.  get  more  out  of  it. 

In  Philadelphia  Hearly  Everybody  Reads  THE  BULLETIH  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Member  Metro  Sunday  Newspapers. 
Miami:  Leonard  Company.  Toronto: 
American  Publishers’  Representatives. 

_ EDITOR  AMD  PUBLISHER  R.O.P.  COLOR  AWARDS  WOH  BY  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIH _ , 

First  Prize 

1957 

3  colors  and  black 
Sylvan  Seal 
lea  Cream 


First  Prize 

First  Prize 

First  Prize 

First  Prize 

First  Prize 

First  Prize 

First  Prize 

First  Prize 

1957 

1959 

I960 

1960 

1963 

1963 

1965 

1966 

1  color  and  black 

1  color  and  black 

3  colors  and  black 

1  color  and  black 

Retail  creativity 

3  colors  and  black 

1  color  and  black 

3  colors  and  black 

H.  J.  Heinz 

Alka  Seltzer 

Yuban 

Instant  Coffee 

Alpine  Cigarettes 

Acme  Markets 

Abbotts  Dairies 

Sealtest 

Black  S  White 
Scotch 

Al  Paul  Lefton, 


Wade  Advertising,  Benton  &  Bowles,  Doyle  Dane 
Inc.  Inc.  Bernbach,  Inc. 


Gray  &  Rogers  Bauer-Tripp- 
Foley,  Inc. 


Ted  Bates  & 
Company,  Inc. 


Color  in  Advertising 


Gains  with 

Growing  success  in  color  re¬ 
production  amonp  newspapers 
using  web  offset  equipment  is 
evidenced  by  the  majority  of 
replies  to  an  opinion-sampling 
survey  conducted  by  E&P. 

Respondents  not  only  referred 
in  enthusiastic  terms  to  in¬ 
creased  linage  and  revenues  but 
also  cited  color  as  the  bait  to 
draw'  new  advertisers  and  the 
medium  through  which  to  gain 
greater  editorial  impact. 

The  following  comments  are 
representative  of  answers  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  result  of  a  spot 
check: 

ILLINOIS 

The  Centralia  Sentinel  (circu¬ 
lation,  13,438)  reported  via  Wil¬ 
liam  Joy,  publisher:  “Our 
change  to  offset  lithography  has 
certainly  helped  the  sales  of 
color  advertising.  In  one  section 
alone  we  had  five  pages  in  tw’o 
color  plus  black,  and  two  in  one 
color  and  black. 

“Our  old  six  unit  letterpress 
could  not  have  handled  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  their  sort  except  at  ter¬ 
rific  overtime  and  extra  stuffing 
(we  now  have  eight  units).  At 
that  time  w'e  had  a  $40  charge 


Offset 

per  color;  anything  up  to  a 
double  truck.  Now'  w'e  charge 
$45  and  $50  for  D.T.” 

Joy  then  listed  the  follow'ing 
“helpful  things”  about  an  offset 
press: 

•  Ea.se  of  preparing  copy; 
almost  anything  the  advertiser 
brings  in  can  be  handled;  ease 
of  making  plates;  ease  of  run¬ 
ning. 

•  Register  control  within  unit 
makes  it  possible  to  run  four 
pages  in  color  on  one  unit. 

•  Larger  press  capacity 
makes  color  available  on  big 
days  (when  it  is  more  likely  to 
sell).  This,  w'ith  register  con¬ 
trols,  also  makes  it  easy  to  pro¬ 
duce  2  color  plus  black. 

•  It  is  easier  to  print  color 
with  offset;  lack  of  setoff  and 
strikethrough  make  it  popular 
with  advertisers.  Light  colors, 
such  as  yellow',  can  be  laid  dow'n 
“heavier.” 

•  We  find  our  new'  balloon 
former  helps  sell  color — adver¬ 
tisers  are  more  apt  to  buy  color 
if  they  are  on  the  front  or  back 
page  of  a  section,  although  this 
is  an  expensive  w'ay  to  sell  color. 

The  Centralia  publisher  con- 


CAPCO  IMPROVED 


PORTABLE  INK  FOUNTAIN 


Installation 
on  Duplex 


•  Saves  time  of  pressman  —  no  costly 
installations 

•  Can  be  used  on  new  or  older  equip¬ 
ment 

•  Easily  operated  and  easily  maintained 


Let  us  fell  you 
about  the  many 
other  features! 


Installation  on  late  ^ 
model  Goss  Headliner  T 


-Jl: 


Capital  Tool  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

5000  Calvert  Road,  College  Park,  Md.  e  Tel.  864-7677 


eluded:  “All  of  the  points  listed 
above  help  in  selling  color.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  we  try  to  run  our  press 
with  minimum  manning,  and 
do  look  upon  color  as  a  big 
money-maker  (w'e  allow'  adver¬ 
tisers  sharing  same  color  on 
same  side  of  unit  to  split  cost)  ; 
this  is  received  a  service  which 
benefits  us  in  the  long  term  .  .  .” 

NEBRASKA 

The  Nebranka  City  News- 
Press  changed  to  offset  on  May 
14,  1964,  and  reports  running 
“about  5,000  inches  of  color  a 
year”  since  it  became  available 
to  advertisers.  The  newspaper 
now'  has  such  regular  users  as 
local  banks  and  a  tire  dealer. 

Arthur  R.  Sweet,  editor  and 
publisher,  admits  that  there  is 
still  room  for  future  expansion, 
noting  “probably  we  have  not 
pushed  the  use  of  color  as  much 
as  W'e  should,  but,  nevertheless 
W'e  have  found  it  very  w'ell  ac¬ 
cepted.” 

.VEIL  JERSEY 

Joel  C.  Leuchter,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Vineland  Times 
Journal,  (circulation  13,406), 
gave  this  progress  report:  “Our 
color  linage  during  our  last  full 
year  of  letterpress  printing 
(1962)  w'as  69,209  lines.  After 
sw'itching  to  offset  in  March, 
1963,  our  color  linage — mostly 
local — showed  steady  increases. 
In  the  full  year  ending  Decem¬ 
ber,  1965,  our  color  linage  totaled 
161,651  lines,  an  increase  per¬ 
centagewise  of  133^/2%. 

“We’re  experiencing  an  even 
more  dramatic  increase  this 
year.  Our  color  linage  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  1966 
is  125,265  lines,  an  increase  of 
52,241  lines  over  the  same 
period  of  1965  and  a  percentage 
increa.se  of  71^^%. 

“The  future  looks  even  better. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  two  major  advertisers  (one 
auto  dealer  and  one  appliance 
dealer)  have  committed  them¬ 
selves  to  weekly  color  schedules 
for  the  balance  of  the  year.  They 
are  already  delighted  with  sales 
results.” 

KANSAS 

Paul  Allingham,  president  and 


NOW  AVAILABLE! 

KOLOR 
in  PARIS 

KENTUCKY 

SPOT  COLOR  WITH  TOP 
OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 
AT  MODEST  RATES 

In  the  heart  of  Kentucky's 
Blue  Grass  Region 

The  Daily  Enterprise 

PARIS,  KENTUCKY 
Represented  by 
Bottlnelli-KImball,  Inc. 


publisher  of  the  Atchison  Daily 
Globe,  recalls,  “In  our  old  plant 
we  had  a  12-page  Goss  Junior 
so  we  very  seldom  pushed  color 
advertising — and  usually  it  was 
a  national  ad  which  we  wouldn’t 
have  gotten  if  we  didn’t  offer 
color. 

“When  we  switched  to  our 
new  offset  plant  in  March,  1962, 
W'e  offered  our  local  ad-staff  a 
‘spiff’  for  each  color  ad  and 
things  began  to  happen.  I  don’t 
have  records  of  color  for  the 
first  few'  years,  but  in  1965  we 
ran  over  300  color  ads  and  so 
far  in  1966  (thru  Aug.)  we 
have  had  100  color  ads  (local) 
and  about  50  color  ads  (nation¬ 
al).  Our  best  color  season  is 
ahead  of  us  this  fall  and  into 
Christmas  .  .  .” 

Allingham  said  that  with  the 
Multi-Ad  Service  the  Globe  had 
been  getting  into  three-color  ads 
and  “for  a  smalltown  daily  we 
have  done  some  beautiful  color 
work.  We  did  so  well  with  color 
on  Pepsi-Cola  ads  that  we  got 
equal  schedules  to  the  metro 
papers  around  us.” 

He  then  made  these  comments: 

“One  thing  that  amazed  us 
has  been  one  of  our  banks  has 
been  a  consistent  user  of  color 
and  is  our  top  color  account  in 
the  city.  Other  types  of  accounts 
using  color  are  .  .  .  discount 
store,  dept,  stores,  shoe  stores, 
furniture  stores,  supermarkets, 
tire  stores,  savings  &  loan  assn., 
utilities,  drug  stores,  jewelry 
store,  lumber  yards,  fruit  mar¬ 
kets,  alcohol  industrial  plant, 
hardw'are  stores,  feed  stores, 
realtors,  propane  gas  dealer, 
men’s  stores,  ladies  ready-to- 
wear  stores,  and  many  other. s. 

“Color  has  given  us  a  PLUS 
to  sell  and  we  have  had  many 
examples  of  added  results  from 
its  u.se.  I  hope  this  doesn’t 
sound  like  bragging — it  is  really 
enthusiasm.  Now  we  are  moving 
more  and  more  into  color  photos 
which  is  quite  a  leap  for  a  small 
daily.” 

KENTUCKY 

“There  is  no  question  that 
color  has  brought  a  new  vista 
and  a  profitable  new  tool  to  our 
advertising  department,”  reports 
J.  M.  Alverson  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Paris  Daily  Enterprise. 

He  elaborated  on  this  com¬ 
ment  by  explaining: 

“Color  has  brought  a  virtual 
new'  medium  in  advertising  to 
our  local  advertisers,  to  hear 
their  enthusiastic  comments. 
Prior  to  going  offset,  color  was 
unheard  of  here,  the  size  of  our 
market  and  previous  press  facili¬ 
ties  making  it  an  economic  im¬ 
possibility. 

“Offset  has  given  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  offer  color  to  local 
advertisers  and  they  have  found 
that  it  creates  a  new  pulling 
power  to  their  ads,  which  in  turn 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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M  DISPATCH 

—  ^  HIDPEB  NEWSPAPER 

PIONEER  PRESS 

Representatives 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER,  INC. 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Minneapolis  St.  Paul 


YOU  NAME  IT  .  .  .  WE'VE  GOT  IT! 


That's  probably  why  we've  been 
right  up  among  the  leaders  in 
color  for  more  than  20  years. 


This  response  coupled  with  a  ^  Q  1 

firm  belief  in  the  future  of  ROP  CC  W 
color  led  the  Times  to  establish 
a  full  scale  color  separation  labo- 

ratory  this  summer,  Magee  re-  X-FnV0  l5dS 
ported. 

Built  around  a  Durst  G-139  IVT^-^ 
process  color  enlarger,  the  lab  it-Cvywl-vI. 

is  desigrned  to  produce  “care¬ 
fully  controlled  direct  screen  San  Francisco 

separations  from  staff  exposed  S&W  Fine  Foods,  Inc.  is  us- 
transparencies.”  Other  special  ing  almost  100  newspapers  in 
equipment  in  the  new  lab  in-  a  stepped  up  newspaper  color 
eludes  a  more  advanced  densi-  schedule  reports  Joe  Brother- 
tometer  than  was  purchased  ton,  advertising  manager  of  the 
originally,  and  temperature-  premium  canned  goods  firm, 
control  sinks.  The  campaign  which  began 

Shortly  before  the  new  lab  last  week  (Sept.  12)  carries 
went  into  operation,  one  of  the  into  mid-October  and  will  be 
five  units  on  newspaper’s  Goss  followed  by  a  similar  color  wave 
Urbanite  press  was  modified  to  in  November. 

_  print  one  color  directly  from  the  The  present  campaig^n  calls 

The  Durango  Herald  reports  plate  in  addition  to  two  colors  for  four-color  ads  of  almost 
modest  progress  in  color  linage  printed  in  the  normal  offset  page  size  in  30  West  Coast 
since  going  offset.  Ernest  H.  method.  This  increased  the  page  metropolitan  newspapers.  Near- 
Kerr,  sales  manager,  reports  capacity  of  the  press  for  full  ly  70  papers  are  on  the  schedule 
that  the  increase  has  “all  been  color  runs  from  16  to  24  pages,  for  two-color,  1000-line  ads. 
secured  from  local  advertisers.”  4.  .-.  1  i  .  This  is  described  by  Brother- 

He  gives  the  following  facts  pciia  ssue  largest  list  of  news- 

and  figures:  “We  went  offset  on  Additionally,  each  October  the  papers  in  S&W  history.  The 
October  24,  1965.  We  ran  our  Times  publishes  a  special  issue  campaign  w’as  created  and 
first  spot  color  ad  on  Nov.  17,  “telling  the  Santa  Maria  story.”  placed  through  Foote,  Cone  & 
1965.  Since  that  time  we  have  The  1963  special  marked  first  Belding  here, 
run  the  following  linage:  Nov.  use  of  a  full  color  Times  photo.  Newspapers  are  continuing 
17,  196.5  to  Aug.  14,  1966 — ROP  However,  separations  for  the  the  theme  used  last  Spring.  The 
daily,  19,194  lines  (agate) ;  ROP  picture,  a  full  page  photo  of  an  fiist  ad  in  this  series  won  first 
Sunday,  35,910  lines ;  ROP  proc-  Atlas  missile  blasting  off  from  Pi’ize  in  the  West  in  the  four- 
ess,  3-color  and  black,  daily  nearby  Vandenberg  Air  Force  color  newspaper  classification 
2,352  lines;  Sunday  1,050  lines;  Base,  were  produced  outside  of  in  the  Advertising  Association 
house  promotion  20,300  agate  the  plant.  of  the  West  competition. 

“S&W  Quality”  appears  in 

CALltORSlA  pages.  Last  year,  1965,  the  total  gold  followed  by  the  sub-head- 

Color  separations  can  be  pro-  package  was  188  pages  with  82  line,  “you  can  see  it — and  above 
duced  from  almost  any  existing  color  pictures,  all  locally  all,  you  can  taste  it.” 

newspaper  darkroom  simply  by  pi.oduced  by  staff  photographer 

adding  about  $150  worth  of  Squires  Highly  Successful 

^Th^^^*^  fhe^  routT\*he"san^fa  “Color  photographs  seem  This  color  program  has  been 
.IW  rimes  took  when  it  fet  up  responsible  for  this  highly  successful  in  reaching 

for  in-plant  production  of  full-  amazing  growth,”  Magee  said,  consumers  of  canned  fwds  and 
color  pictures  in  Januarv,  1964,  The  1966  issue,  currently  in  has  been  of  immense  aid  in  help- 
reports  Robert  S.  Magee,  pub-  production,  is  expected  to  exceed  grocers  with  tie-in  adver- 
lis^r  of  the  15,000-circulation  the  1965  issue  both  in  number  tising  timed  to  their  own  retail 
six-day  evening  daily.  of  pages  and  number  of  full  ads,  said  Brotherton. 

With  this  small  investment  color  photographs.  In  addition.  Copy  is  appearing  in  Arizona, 
The  Times  over  the  next  two  ^t  will  represent  the  first  publi-  California,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
years,  produced  almost  200  full-  color  ads  in  the  Washington  and  Alaska, 

color  editorial  and  advertising  special  issue.  Newspaper  and  radio  adver- 

pictures.  During  one  three-  ALASKA  tising  also  is  scheduled  through- 

month  period  85  sets  of  separa-  Dwight  O.  Foster,  ad  director  ^oi^tana  and  in  New  York 
tions  came  from  this  darkroom,  of  the  Daily  News-Miner,  gave  suburban  areas,  S&W  advised. 

The  regular  staff  photogra-  these  details  of  his  paper’s  color  Spring  the  company  ex- 

pher  took  the  pictures  and  made  climb:  “In  the  first  year  after  tended  distribution  into  Mon- 
the  separation  prints.  converting  (Aug.  ’65)  to  offset  tana  and  northern  Wyoming. 

16  P-  T- h  News-Miner  showed  better  S&W  also  sponsors  the  Frank 

lf»-Page  lab  ^  gQ  percent  gain  in  local  Hemingway  News  weekly  over 

Local  advertisers  lost  little  color  advertising.  The  year  just  60  western  radio  stations  to 
time  in  taking  advantage  of  the  prior  to  the  change  was  used  for  promote  its  coffee.  This  is 
Times’  color  facilities,  said  comparison.  broadcast  over  ABC. 


Offset  Gains 

{Continued  from  page  50) 


Run  any 
color  in 
Hartford,, 
it  always 
comes  up 
Green 


FULL  COLOR 
SPECTAcolor 
HI-FI 


Member  of:  "The  Gannett  Group’ 


Represented  Nationally  by; 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


sou,cc  «cco  -  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  (7  days)  1 ,828,790  lines 


Recognition  of  Metro  San  Jose  as  Northern 
California’s  prime  market  for  higher  in¬ 
comes,  greater  employment,  faster  growth 
is  the  reason  national  advertisers  have  in¬ 
vested  more  money  for  color  here  than 
in  any  other  metro  market  within  the  area. 
Total  ROP  Color  linage  for  the  first  7 
months  are: 


MERCURY 
ID  NEWS 

San  Jose, California 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD, 
O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE.INC. 


Sacramento  Bee  (7  days) 
San  Jose  News  (6  days) 
Oakland  Tribune  (7  days) 


1,625,605  lines 
1,446,986  lines 
1,412,324  lines 


San  Francisco  Chronicle-Examiner — not  listed  among 
first  50  cities. 


ONLY  THE  MERCURY  AND  NEWS  EFFECTIVELY 
COVERS  AND  SELLS  THE  METRO  SAN  JOSE 
QUALITY  MARKET  IN  COLOR 
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.  .  .  you  will  be  too! 


Look  at  this  grocery  lineage  .  .  2,072,417 

Look  at  this  automotive  lineage!  .  281,000 

Look  at  this  color  record . 710,3561/2 

(to  date.  Sept.  20, 1 966) 


Look  at  this  Second  Largest  Market  in 
the  Detroit-Pontiac  Metropolitan  Area! 


Here  is  where  you  should  place  your 
color  advertising  too! 


You  Can't  Buy  Another  Newspaper 
That  Can  Do  This  Job! 


The  Pontiac  Press 

Circulation  71,882  (ABC  Statement,  September  30,  1965) 
Sawyer-Ferguson  Walker  Co. 

Detroit  —  New  York  —  Chicago  —  Philadelphia  —  Minneapolis 
Atlanta  —  Los  Angeles  —  Son  Francisco  —  Dallas 


Change  of  Sequence 
Improves  Color  Run 


Chicago 

Switching  to  AdPro  inks  and 
I  reversing  the  color  laydown  has 
I  allowed  the  Chicago  Tribune  to 
I  print  good  blacks  with  three 
!  colors,  eliminating  the  black 
I  plate,  Lawrence  J.  Myers,  press- 
I  room  superintendent  of  the  Trib- 
I  une,  told  the  Illinois  Newspaper 
I  Mechanical  Conference  at  Peoria 
recently. 

I  The  Tribune  is  using  three 
I  colors  for  most  editorial  color, 

!  except  the  daily  cartoon  where, 
because  of  the  amount  of  line 
work  used,  it  is  not  practical. 

Three-color  has  created  a 
.saving  in  the  engraving  room, 
the  stereotype  department,  and 
the  pressroom,  Myers  said.  The 
pressroom  saving  in  production 
time  has  been  considerable  be¬ 
cause  once  the  color  has  been 
registered,  the  editorial  content 
of  the  page  can  be  changed  and 
there  is  no  longer  the  problem 
of  re-registering. 

Further  Research 

Myers  said  the  opinion  at  the 
Tribune  is  that  further  research 
must  be  done  to  help  cut  down 
on  the  strike-through  and  set¬ 
off  problems,  “but  we  do  think 
that  with  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  better  ROP  repro¬ 
duction  in  newspaper  color  ad¬ 
vertising  to  compete  with  other 
advertising  media,  we  are  headed 
in  the  right  direction  with  Ad- 
Pro  inks.” 

Before  the  advent  of  AdPro 
inks,  all  of  the  Tribune’s  mul¬ 
tiple  color  work  was  done  in 
four  colors.  This  created  a  regis¬ 
ter  problem  when  running  edito¬ 
rial  color. 

The  black,  or  key  plate,  would 
I  open  on  each  edition  and  the 
problem  of  re-registering  arose. 

Myers  showed  samples  of  the 
blacks  obtained  with  different 
color  sequences  using  the  three 
basic  colors,  red,  yellow  and 
blue.  Other  samples  of  the  old 
Tribune  color  inks  were  avail- 
*  able  for  comparison. 

;  Last  October  the  Tribune 
made  test  runs  on  production 
presses,  using  AdPro  inks.  Four 
'  presses  were  used.  Three  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  AdPro  inks  were 
used  on  three  presses  and  the 
fourth  press  ran  the  regular 
color  inks  and  was  used  for 
comparison. 

Two  presses  used  AdPro  inks 
of  different  strength;  the  third 
used  AdPro  hues  with  a  differ- 
!  ent  vehicle  caused  less  set-off. 
j  After  making  several  of  these 
tests  the  ink  most  suitable  to 
'  the  operation  was  chosen.  This 
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was  the  standard  AdPro  formu¬ 
lation.  The  changeover  began  in 
November  on  the  133  press  units, 

24  of  which  are  color  units. 

The  old  color  sequence  lay- 
down  was  yellow,  red,  black  and 
blue.  Trial  runs  showed  much 
better  color  reproduction  using 
AdPro  ink  by  changing  the  color 
sequence  to  blue,  red,  black  and 
yellow.  This  required  the  clean¬ 
ing  of  many  fountains  and  | 
rollers,  so  the  program  pro-  [ 
ceeded  slowly.  By  the  middle  of 
last  January  the  complete  tran¬ 
sition  had  been  made. 

TranKilion  Frobleiiis 

Some  of  the  problems  after 
the  transition: 

Some  trouble  with  the  red  and 
blue  ink  piling  up  on  the  plate, 
necessitating  press  stops  and 
wash  ups.  Use  of  different  for¬ 
mulas  overcame  this  problem. 

Training  of  more  than  400 
(iressmen  in  proper  ink  settings 
with  AdPro  which  are  much 
.stronger  than  the  old  colors.  The 
man  tended  to  overpower,  which 
resulted  in  a  smear  or  dirty  page 
and  excessive  offset.  The  train¬ 
ing  program  is  getting  results, 

.Mr.  Myers  pointed  out. 

He  said  the  hues  in  AdPro  l 
inks  come  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  ideal  colors,  within  the 
limitations  of  available  pig¬ 
ments,  and  photographic  filters. 

As  new  materials  become  avail¬ 
able,  still  further  changes  may 
l>e  made  in  these  basic  hues  to 
improve  the  quality  of  color 
reproduction. 

Myers  said  the  advantages  of 
AdPro  colors  are  threefold: 

Stronger  hues  which  present 
cleaner,  brighter,  more  life-like 
reproduction. 

Less  chance  of  register  error 
due  to  reverse  laydown  sequence 
in  which  most  transparent  color 
is  laid  down  last. 

New  avenues  of  possibilities 
opened  for  the  use  of  editorial 
three-color  pictures  (no  black 
plate),  since  the  combination  of  / 
yellow,  red  and  blue  make  a 
better  black  than  was  formerly 
obtainable. 

Jones  in  OEP 

Washington 

E.  V.  W.  Jones,  a  former 
Miami  newspaperman,  has  been 
named  a  consultant  in  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning.  His 
special  assignment  will  be  liaison 
with  the  governors  of  the  50 
states.  Recently  Jones  had  been  ^ 
manager  of  the  Miami  office  of 
U.S.  Senator  George  Smathers. 
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SpectaColor.  Hi  Fi.  R.O.P.  color.  ANY  day  of  the  week.  And  you'll  reach  almost 
9  out  of  10  families  in  Metropolitan  Fort  Worth,  the  Western  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tion's  12th  largest  market,  with  ONE  newspaper  buy  .  .  .  the  .  .  . 


Amon  G.  Carter  Jr. 

President  and  Publisher 


Jack  W.  Campbell 

Advertising  Director 


Ralph  D.  Ray 

National  Advertising  Manager 


170  Papers  Use  Color 
In  ROP  News  Pages 


A  recent  sur\’ey  made  by  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  showed  that  170 
letterpress  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  use 
color  in  run-of-paper  news  and 
feature  pages. 

The  listing  has  been  coded  to 
designate  the  kinds  of  material 
each  paper  accepts  from  outside 
sources:  T  for  transparencies, 
M  for  mats,  C  for  color  prints, 
S  for  separation  prints: 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Ne'vs  T.M.C.S 

Huntsville  Times  T.M.S 

CALIFORNIA 

Fresno  Bee  T.S 

Inglewood  Daily  News  M.C 

Long  Beach  Press  Telegram  T.  M 
Oakland  Tribune  T,M 

Orange  Co.  Evening  News. 

Garden  Grove 

Record-Searchlight.  Re<lding  M 

Redwood  City  Tribune  M 

Sacramento  Bee  T.M 

Sr.n  Diego  Union-Tribune  T.S 

San  Jose  Mercury  &  News  T.S 

COLORADO 

Daily  Sentinel.  Grand  Junction  M.S 
Denver  Post  T.S 

CONNECTICUT 

Hartford  Courant  T.M 

Waterbury  Rei>ublican- 

American  T.M.C 

D.C. 

Washington  Evening  Star  T.C.S 
Washington  Post  T.S 

FLORIDA 

Daytona  Beach  News-Journal  T.M.S 
Florida  Times-Union. 

Jacksonville  T.S 

Ft.  Myers  News-Press  C 

Miami  Herald  T.M.C.S 

Miami  News  T.S 

Orlando  Sentinel  Star  T.M.C.S 

Palm  Beach  Post  Times. 

West  Palm  Beach 

St.  Petersburg  Times  T.M.S 

Tampa  Tribune  T.M.C.S 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution  T 
Ledger-Enquirer.  Columbus  T.M.S 
Thomasville  Times-Enterprise 

IDAHO 

Post-Register.  Idaho  Falls  M.S 

Times  News.  Twin  Falls 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Daily  News  T 

Chica^  Tribune  T.M.C.S 

Danville  Commercial-News  T.M.S 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

Te  ksM  la  touch  witb  aiarkcllni. 
aSucrIltint.  aakllohlnf  and  araahic 

arts  la  Australia  rsad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

FtMUhmd  fmrtniiksly 

Aunel  Sabseription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Csraar  Butt  A  ClUtll  Sb.,  Surry  Hills, 
Syinsy.  Asitraba 


Freeport  Journal-Standard 
Illinois  State  Journal- 

M 

Register.  Springfield 

M.S 

Moline  Daily  Dispatch 

M 

Rockfonl  Newspai)ers 

M.S 

Waukegan  News-Sun 

INDIANA 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  Inc. 

S 

IndianaiKilis  Star 

Kokomo  Times 

Madison  Courier 

T.S 

Marion  Chronicle 

S 

News-Dispatch,  Michigan  City  M 

South  Bend  Tribune 

Sunday  Courier  &  Press, 

T 

Evansville 

M.S 

IOWA 

Davenport  Times-Demficrat 
Des  Moines  Register  and 

T.M.S 

Tribune 

T.M 

Hawk-Eye,  Burlington 

C 

KANSAS 

Lawrence  Journal-World 

M.S 

Ottawa  Herald 

T 

Toi>eka  Capital-Journal 

T.S 

KENTUCKY 

Messenger.  Madisonville 

T 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk 

M 

Baton  Roufce  State  Times 

T.M.S 

Daily  Star.  Hammond 

M.S 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe 

T.S 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Boston  Sunday  Adverti.cer- 

T 

Record  American 

T 

Gardner  News 

M 

MICHIGAN 

Flint  Journal 
(ireenville  News 

M 

Herald  Press  (St.  Joseph) 

T.M 

Jackson  Citizen  Patrol 
News-Palladium  (Benton 

T 

Harliur ) 

T.M 

Port  Huron  Times-Herald 
State-Journal,  Lansing 

M 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis  Star 

T.C.S 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

T.M.C.S 

Rochester  Post-Bulletin 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  & 

T 

Pioneer  Press 

r.M.c.s 

Worthington  Daily  Glfde 

T.C.S 

MISSISSIPPI 

Clarion  LedKcr,  Jackson 

T.M 

MISSOUKI 

Kansas  City  Star 

T.C.S 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

T.M.S 

MONTANA 

Billin^rs  Gazette  M 

NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 

Las  Vei^as  Review  Journal  S 

Neva<la  Appeal.  Carson  City  T 

NEW  JERSEY 

Jersey  Journal.  Jersey  City  M.C 

Star* Ledger,  Newark  T.M.C.S 

NEW  YORK 

HutTalo  Evening  News  T 

Democrat  &  Chronicle, 

Rochester  T.M 

Freeman.  Kingston  M 

Gazette.  Niagara  Falls  T 

Hornell  Evening  Tribune  M 

Times-Union,  Rochester  T.M 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Charlotte  News  T.M 

Charlotte  Observer  T.M 

Fayetteville  Observer 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer  T 

Richmond  County  Journal. 

Rockingham  T.C 

Statesville  Record  C.S 

Winston-Salem  Journal  & 

Sentinel  T.M.S 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo  Forum  S 

Grand  Forks  Herald 

OHIO 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  M 

Alliance  Review  S 

Ashland  Times-Gazette  M 

Cleveland  Press  T.S 

Newark  Advocate  S 

Times  Recorder.  Zanesville  T 

Toledo  Blade  T 

Xenia  Daily  Gazette  M 

OKLAHOMA 

News-Press.  Stillwater  M 

Tulsa  World  T.M 

OREGON 

Daily  Asturian,  Astoria  M.C 

East  Oregonian.  Pendleton  T.C 

Eugene  Register  Guard  T.M.S 

Oregon  Journal,  Portland  M 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Burlington  County  Times. 

Courier-Times.  Levittown  S 

Erie  Times  News 

News-Herald.  Frankline  M 

Public  Opinion.  Chamliersburg  M.C 
Scranton  Times  T 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Columbia  Record,  (>>lumbia  T.M 

Greenville  News-Piedmont  T.C.S 

Daily  Mail,  Indeitendent, 

Anderson  T.M.C.S 

Post-Courier.  Charleston  T.M.C.S 
State,  Columbia  T.M 

Sumter  Daily  Item  M 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Rapid  City  Daily  Journal  M 

TENNESSEE 

Commercial  Apiieal,  Memphis  T.S 
Nashville  Banner  T.M.S 

Nashville  Tennessean  T.S 

Press  Chronicle,  Johnson  City  M.S 

TEXAS 

Austin  American-Statesman  T.M.C.S 
Beaumont  Enterprise,  and 
Journal  T 

Corpus  Christ!  Caller-Times  T.M.S 

Dallas  Morning  News  T.M.S 

Dallas  Times  Herald  T.M 


El  Paso  Times 

T 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

T.M 

Galveston  News 

M 

Houston  Chronicle 

T.M.S 

Houston  Post 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 

T.S 

San  Antonio  Express  News 

T.M.C.S 

San  Antonio  Light 

Temple  Daily  Telegram 

Tyler  Courier-Times,  and 

M.C 

T.M 

Telegraph 

C 

UTAH 

Deseret  News.  Salt  Lake  City 

T.M.S 

Ogden  Standard  Examiner 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 

T.M.S 

VIRGINIA 

Ledger-Star,  Norfolk 

Roanoke  Times,  and  Worlil- 

M.S 

News 

T 

Virginian  Pilot,  Norfolk 

M.S 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham  Herald 

Cowles  Pub.  Co,,  S|M)kane 

T.M.C.S 

Everett  Herald 

Uspublic  Publishing  Co., 

T.M.S 

Yakima 

T.C 

Seattle  Times 

Tri-City  Herabl.  Pasco 
Vancouver  C'olumhian 
Wenatchee  Daily  World 

T.S 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  Daily  Mail 

T 

Charleston  Gazette 

T.S 

Huntington  Publishing  (j>. 

T.M.S, 

WISCONSIN 

Green  Buy  Press  Gazette 

T.M.S 

La  Crosse  Tribune 

T.M.C.S 

Milwaukee  Journal 

T.M.C.S 

Milwaukee  Sentinel 

T.M.C.S 

Post-Crescent,  Appleton 

T.S 

CANADA 

London  Free  Press 

Montreal  Star 

T.S 

Toronto  Telegram 

T.M.S 

Windsor  Star 

T.C 

H.  K.  Smith  Scripts 
111  Historical  Society 

Madison,  VVis. 

The  papers  of  Howard  K. 
Smith,  war  correspondent, 
author,  and  broadcast  news  an¬ 
alyst,  have  been  made  available 
to  researchers  through  the  Ma.ss 
Communications  Center  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  collection  of  scripts,  clip¬ 
pings  and  correspondence  covers 
nearly  25  years  of  Smith’s 
career.  Scripts  of  his  “Sunday 
News  Analysis’’  and  “News  and 
Comment’’  program  are  in  the 
collection,  which  fills  54  boxes. 
It  also  contains  materials  from 
which  time  he  wrote  his  best¬ 
seller,  “Last  Train  from  Berlin.” 

“The  Sunday  News  Analysis,” 
a  weekly  CBS  program,  was 
liegun  by  Smith  in  1945  when  he 
was  named  chief  European  cor¬ 
respondent  and  lasted  15  years. 

In  19C1,  four  years  after  his 
return  to  America,  he  was 
named  chief  correspondent  and 
general  manager  for  CBS  in 
Washington,  but  left  the  same 
year  liecause  of  dispute  over 
editing  of  his  broadcasts.  He 
joined  the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  in  1962  as  a  news 
analyst,  and  now  does  the  “News 
and  Comment”  program. 

The  Historical  Society  also 
has  collections  of  materials  from 
H.  V.  Kaltenlwrn,  Marquis 
^  Childs,  Edward  P.  Morgan  and 
Newton  Minow, 


Lincoln  Journal-Star 
Omaha  World-Herald 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••that's  why  Baltimore 
Real  Estate  advertisers  place 
87%  of  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Sunpapers ! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Representati v*s;  Creamer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormsbee 
New  Yoik.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Chicago,  Detroit.  Atlanta,  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 
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we  print  more 

COLOR 

Again  this  year,  The  Miami 
Herald  is  the  nation's  leader  in 
advertising  color  linage.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  1966, 
we  published  2,328,913  lines 
of  color,  675,000  plus  lines 
over  the  second  place  news¬ 
paper,  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 


we  print  better 

COLOR 

In  0  recent  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association 
contest.  The  Miami  Herald 
achieved  first  place  recognition 
for  superior  color  quality  con¬ 
trol.  Entries  were  judged  from 
one  tear  sheet  of  any  selected 
advertisement  from  o  regular 
press  run. 


we  print  improved 

COLOR 

We  constantly  experiment  with  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  paper,  plates  and 
ink  to  achieve  better  and  consistent 
quality  in  color  reproduction.  We 
substituted  on  air  cushion  for  pipe 
rollers  to  eliminate  any  blurring  of 
fresh  ink.  We  nickle-coot  oil  color 
plates.  We  keep  the  some  skilfed 
team  on  the  color  presses,  adjusting 
ink  and  spot  checking  newspapers 
os  they  come  off  the  press.  I 


'for  spectacular  results 
nothing  sells  like 

COLOR 

in  THE  MIAMI 


L- 


I 


MOUNE  MESSAGE 


Frequent  Use  Brings 
Improvement  in  Color 


Advertising 
3  colors  2  colors 


The  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch,  which  will  receive  the 
E&P  award  for  newspapers  in 
the  under  100,000  circulation 
category  for  the  reproduction 
of  an  advertisement  in  full 
color,  printed  its  first  ROP  spot 
color  (red  in  a  Standard  Oil 
ad)  in  February,  1954. 

Between  that  date  and  the 
recognition  now  being  accorded 
the  newspaper  for  its  reproduc¬ 
tion  Dec.  21,  1965  of  a  Corn 
King  Ham  advertisement  for 
Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  the  agency,  Camp- 
bell-Mithun,  there  has  been  a 
consistent  effort  to  improve  and 
promote  the  use  of  color  by  Dis¬ 
patch  advertisers. 

In  one  recent  week  (Sep¬ 
tember  12-17)  there  were  27 
instances  of  color  usage  in  the 
newspaper,  ranging  from  full 
page  4-color  advertisements  and 
3-color  pictures  on  the  first 
page  of  a  fall  fashion  section 
to  spot  color  in  a  variety  of  ads 
throughout  the  week’s  issues. 


Revenue  from  the  premium 
charged  for  color  is  up  12.9 
percent  in  1966  compared  with 
the  same  period  (to  date,  Sep¬ 
tember  13)  a  year  ago. 

The  increase  in  revenue 
through  the  years  has  amounted 
to  an  18  percent  gain  in  1961 
over  the  preceding  year;  up  15.8 
percent  in  1962  over  ’61 ;  9  per¬ 
cent  in  1963  over  ’62;  13  percent 
in  1964  over  ’63;  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  7.5  percent  in  1965 
over  the  1964  total. 

In  1965,  15  percent  of  all  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  the  Dis¬ 
patch  was  printed  in  color,  a 
high  average.  This  linage  came 
from  179  different  color  units 
representing  64  individual  ac¬ 
counts. 

The  following  tables  list  the 
number  of  times  color  has  been 
used  in  the  Dispatch,  both  in 
advertisements  and  editorial 
content,  during  the  7-year  pe¬ 
riod  such  information  has  been 
tabulated : 


Year 

and  black 

and  black 

spot 

1959 

36 

8 

343 

1960 

40 

16 

357 

1961 

29 

6 

295 

1962 

32 

12 

300 

1963 

33 

4 

448 

1964 

40 

25 

451 

1965 

43 

19 

510 

Editorial 

3  colors 

Year 

and  black 

spot 

1959 

61 

24 

1960 

50 

22 

1961 

40 

27 

1962 

38 

49 

1963 

28 

77 

1964 

35 

94 

1965 

34 

48 

Why  do  we  pamper  our 
color  work? 


To  bring 
you  extra  green. 


tITT 

If  ZONE  c 

l/NT*  jQ, 


Another  way  we  make  things  greener: 
92%  coverage  of  the  Troy  City  Zone. 
And  circulation  that  reaches  5  counties 
and  two  states.  Pampered  reproduction, 
plus  Market,  plus  coverage  makes  a  selling 
combination  you  can’t  beat  in  the  Tri-City 
Metro  Area. 


Troy  City  Zone 
Coverage  —  92.3% 


Combined  City  & 
Retail  Trade  Zone 
—  68.3% 


ABC  Net  Paid  Circulation 


THE  RECORD  NEWSPAPERS 

The  TROY  RECORD  The  TIMES  RECORD 

(Morning)  (Evening) 

For  full  information,  call  collect  (518)  272-2000,  Ext.  205 


The  quality  that  is  being 
achieved  is  a  moi’e  than  ordi¬ 
nary  tribute  to  Dispatch  press¬ 
men  because  most  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  with  which  they  work  was 
designed  and  installed  before 
color  was  being  considered  by 
newspapers  in  its  circulation 
category  (latest  ABC,  33,193). 

‘Miracles  in  the  Pressroom’ 

In  fact,  a  comment  voiced 
frequently  by  Dispatch  em¬ 
ployes  in  other  departments 
when  they  see  the  color  results 
being  attained,  is  an  astonished: 

“Those  guys  are  performing 
miracles!’’ 

Elwyn  S.  Wilson,  pressroom 
foreman,  and  the  other  seven 
pressmen  disavow  any  such 
credit,  though  they  modestly 
admit  that  “it  does  take  a  little 
extra  planning  sometimes.” 

There  can  be  no  denying  that 
the  newspaper’s  advertising 
salesmen  and  all  the  mechanical 
departments  involved  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  color  face  the  challenge 
of  a  few  insurmountable  me¬ 
chanical  limitations  on  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  size  of  some  4-color  re¬ 
quests. 

The  Scott  press  that  prints 
The  Dispatch  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  its  present  96-page 
capacity,  to  keep  pace  with 
g;rowing  circulation  and  ex¬ 
panded  use  of  color,  through 
the  addition  of  three  units  and 
a  color  “hump”  since  the  origi¬ 
nal  three  units  and  folder  were 
installed  in  1926. 

What  is  now  the  fifth  unit  of 
the  pre.ss  was  added  in  1937  and 
two  end  units,  now  the  first  and 
sixth,  were  installed  in  1952. 

Before  two  portable  fountains 
were  obtained  in  1952,  the  only 
way  to  print  color,  obviously, 
was  to  clean  the  black  ink  out 
of  one  of  the  regular  fountains, 
full  width,  and  fill  it  with  the 
desired  color. 


That  limited  the  productive  ing  Jr.,  Robert  E.  Heyvaert, 
capacity  of  the  unit  to  the  spe-  Robert  C.  Reuter  and  Gerald  L. 
cific  situations  requiring  color.  Anderson. 
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It  took  a  couple  hours  of  this 
extra  work  to  get  ready  to  print. 

7  Portable  Fountains 

Seven  portable  fountains  are 
in  use  now. 

The  door  was  opened  to  the 
printing  of  three  colors  and 
black  when  a  Scott  color  deck 
was  installed  on  the  fifth  unit 
in  1957. 

The  new  superstructure,  or 
“hump,”  with  pipe  rollers  and 
compensators  and  color  cylin¬ 
der,  was  erected  under  super¬ 
vision  of  a  Scott  factory  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Wilson,  who  has  been  fore¬ 
man  of  the  pressroom  five  years 
and  a  Dispatch  employe  40 
years,  participates  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  out  of  each  day’s  paper  to 
suggest  the  placing  of  color 
ads  where  best  reproduction 
can  be  expected  and  to  arrange 
the  sections. 

The  Dispatch  has  a  72-hour 
deadline  on  color  and  there  is 
a  1,000-line  minimum  on  all 
color. 

A  large  inventory  of  color  ink 
is  kept  on  hand.  Both  mixing 
and  process  color  is  used.  The 
mixing  of  standard  colors  is 
done  by  formula  and  an  edu¬ 
cated  guess  usually  keeps  left¬ 
overs  to  a  small  quantity.  All 
leftovers  are  saved  for  future 
use. 

Ad-Pro  process  colors,  being 
used  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
are  available  to  comply  with 
specifications  of  advertisers. 

Pressroom  routine  starts  with 
getting  the  paper  into  the 
press,  cleaning  up  inks  previ¬ 
ously  used,  and  setting  the 
fountains  for  the  new  inks. 
Spot  color  plates  are  mounted 
on  two  cylinders  and  one  addi¬ 
tional  unit  is  used  for  4-color 
assignments. 

When  a  3-unit  lead  is  called 
for,  the  four  colors  are  run  be¬ 
fore  the  paper  goes  into  the 
third  unit  to  pick  up  black.  Se¬ 
quence  of  typical  leads  might  be 
five  -  four  -  six  -  folder  or  two  - 
three-one-folder. 

Press  speed  is  about  32,000 
papers  an  hour  for  a  straight 
run  when  there  are  double  casts 
and  about  18,000  for  a  collect 
run. 

Average  number  of  pages 
printed  by  The  Dispatch  in  1965 
was  35%  each  day. 

Other  members  of  the  press¬ 
room  crew,  besides  Wilson,  are 
Harold  0.  Kurrle,  Richard  W. 
Martens,  Robert  A.  Lindbland, 
Herbert  L.  Erickson,  Ralph  L. 
Amos,  Donald  D.  Vermeire  and 
Kenneth  F.  Brewer. 

Dispatch  stereotypers  are: 
William  T.  Meegan,  foreman; 
Thomas  W.  Ryan,  Jack  F.  Durl- 
ing  Jr.,  Robert  E.  Heyvaert, 
Robert  C.  Reuter  and  Gerald  L. 
Anderson. 
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TEST  MARKET 

Sold  and  Covered  Effectively 
by  Only  One  Medium- 
One  Newspaper — 

Stocbton^^gecord 
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CIRCULATION  NOW  OVER  65,000 

(65,160  as  of  May  2,  1966) 

The  Stockton  Record  is  the  Hometown 
Newspaper  for  more  than  1/3  million  people 
in  the  five-county  area  it  serves — an 
area  with  spendable  income  of  over 
3/4  billion  dollars  ($837,753,612) 

PLANNING  A  TEST? 

Make  sure  you  have  all  the  information. 
Ask  for  your  copy  of  Stockton  Test  Market 
Facts — available  from  Stockton  Record 
Advertising  Department  or  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

You  can't  cover  the  Stockton  Market,  with 
or  without  color,  without  the  Record. 


Combine  the  Color  Know-How  of 
Stockton  Record  Craftsmen  and  Goss 
Headliner  Press  equipment  (eight 
units,  2  half-deck  color  units,  port¬ 
able  fountains  for  flexibility  ana  fly¬ 
ing  pasters  for  controlled  speed  and 
register)  and  you  get  the  best  in 
color  reproduction.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation,  ask  the  advertiser  who  has 
used  the  Stockton  Record  pages. 


Sto  ckto  ri) 


Represented  Nationally  by 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

Full  United  Press  International,  Associated  Press  News, 
Associated  Press  WIrephoto  and  Copley  News  Service. 
Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


Color  Firm  Expands 
Newspaper  Services 


VAXCOLOR,  a  division  of 
Van  Dyke  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington — with  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
— made  newspaper  color  history 
recently  in  three  separate  areas 
of  newspaper  publishing. 

Ralph  M.  Van  Dyke  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm  that  offers  full 
color  editorial  and  merchan¬ 
dising  service  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 


cant  breakthroughs  in  news¬ 
paper  color  production.  After 
almost  two  years  of  experimen¬ 
tation  in  conjunction  with  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and 
Frederick  &  Nelson  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Department  Store,  a 
method  was  devised  whereby 


three-color  process  photography 
or  artw'ork,  with  a  black  line 
plate  for  copy,  could  be  effec¬ 
tively  transferred  directly  from 
the  original  engravings  to  news¬ 
paper  pages.  The  result  is  16 
pages  in  soft,  realistic,  extra- 
dimensional  color.  No  staging  or 
re-etching  was  done  on  the  en¬ 
gravings,  after  they  were 
powderless-etched  from  VAN- 
COLOR  color-corrected,  screened 
letterpress  negatives. 

John  Pince,  Production  Man¬ 
ager  at  VANCOLOR,  empha¬ 


sized  that  in  addition  to  this 
direct  method  of  printing,  VAN- 
COLOR’s  Custom  Process  also 
affords  quality  color  to  small  and 
large  newspapers  alike  by  pro¬ 
viding  three-color  screened  sepa¬ 
rations  of  spot  news  photo¬ 
graphs  and  other  editorial  color 
copy  with  speed  and  economy. 

VANCOLOR’s  Custom  Color 
Department  provides  normal  48- 
hour  service  (24-hour  if  de¬ 
sired)  to  newspapers  for  three- 
color  screened  separations  of 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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VANCOLOR  has  three  de¬ 
partments  to  service  the  grow¬ 
ing  needs  of  color  advertisers 
and  public  relations  firms:  Edi¬ 
torial,  Merchandising  and  Cus¬ 
tom  Color.  The  Editorial  Color 
Service  Department  supplies  full 
color  features,  on  behalf  of 
VANCOLOR  clients,  to  editors 
of  full  color  equipped  new's- 
papers.  Features  include 
Fashion,  Food,  Gardening, 
Home,  Motion  Pictures,  Travel, 
etc. — informative  features  by 
experts  in  all  phases  of  home¬ 
making,  home  improvement,  edu¬ 
cation  and  entertainment — for 
both  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  including  letterpress  and 
offset-produced  papers.  In  this 
area,  newspaper  editorial  color 
history  was  made  on  July  1, 
w'hen  VANCOLOR  mailed  the 
first  full  color  editorial  food  re¬ 
lease  to  the  nation’s  weekly  and 
daily  offset-produced  new’s- 
papers,  for  the  Nectarine  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee,  through 
its  public  relations  counsel, 
Keith  Thomas  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

The  Merchandising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  VANCOLOR  has  just 
completed  a  nationwide  survey 
of  newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  and  retail  food  outlets  on 
its  catalog,  now  being  compiled, 
of  more  than  500  full  color  food 
items.  Response  to  the  question¬ 
naire  w'as  overwhelming — con¬ 
firming  the  practical  value  and 
need  for  a  comprehensive  full 
color  food  mat  service  to  news¬ 
paper  advertisers.  Eventually, 
brand-name  items  may  also 
included  in  the  full  color  cata¬ 
log. 

How’ard  J.  Messmer,  Sales 
Manager,  Times  Publications, 
Beaverton,  Oregon,  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  a  recent  VANCOLOR 
apples  and  cheese  color  ad, 
stated  “The  first  day  the  ad  hit, 
sales  were  up  50% ;  the  cheese 
section  of  the  dairy  case  was 
‘cleaned  out’  and  overall  cus¬ 
tomer  traffic  was  terrific!” 

VANCOLOR’s  Custom  Color 
Department,  on  Sept.  11  scored 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 


— Agency  Creativity  Awards — 
SPOT-COLOR 


YEAR 

AGENCY 

ADVERTISER 

1958 

McCann-Erickson 

Coca-Cola  Co. 

1959 

McCann-Erickson,  Chicago 

Swift  &  Co.  (ice  cream) 

* 

Fitxgerald  Advertising  Agency,  New  Orleans 

Brown's  Velvet  Ice  Cream,  New  Orleans 

I960 

Grey  Advertising 

Catalina,  Los  Angeles 

1961 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Peoples  Drug  Stores  Inc. 

1962 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Peoples  Drug  Stores  Inc. 

1963 

Young  &  Rubicam 

General  Foods  (Gaines  Burger) 

1964 

Young  &  Rubicam 

General  Foods  (Awake) 

1965 

Benton  &  Bowles 

Chemical  Bank  of  New  York 

1966 

Campbell-Ewald 

Florida  Citrus  Commission 

'  In  1959  two  spot  color  awards  were  given  for  I  color  a  nd  black  and  2  colors  and  black.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
discontinued. 


FULL  COLOR 


YEAR 

AGENCY 

ADVERTISER 

1958 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Sealtest 

1959 

McCann-Erickson  Inc.,  San  Francisco  California  Packing  Corp.  (1 

I960 

Young  &  Rubicam  Inc. 

Hunt  Foods  Inc.,  Fullerton, 

1961 

Young  &  Rubicam  Inc. 

American  Bakeries  Co. 

1962 

Doyle  Dane  &  Bernbach  Inc. 

Sicks'  Rainier  Brewing  Co. 

1963 

Doyle  Dane  &  Bernbach  Inc. 

General  Mills  (Betty  Crock 

1964 

Tucker  Wayne 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  ‘ 

1965 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Armour  &  Company 

1966 

Jack  Tinker 

Braniff  Airlines 

PREPRINT  COLOR 

YEAR 

AGENCY 

ADVERTISER 

1964 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 

H.  J.  Heinz 

1965 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Life  Magazine 

1966 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Cluett-Peabody  (Arrow  Sh 

— Retail  Creativity  Awards — 

YEAR 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISER 

1959 

Chicago  Tribune 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Houston  Post 

Neiman-Marcus 

Rockford  (III.)  Morning  Star 

and  Register-Republic  D.  J.  Stewart  &  Co. 

I960 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Joseph  Magnin  Co. 

Houston  Post 

Noim'*r-Marcus 

San  Diego  Union 

Marstor's 

1961 

Chicago  Tribune 

Burny  Bros. 

San  Antonio  Express  &  News 

Frost  Bros. 

Lancaster  Newspapers  Inc. 

Acme  Markets 

1962 

Boston  Globe 

Filene's 

San  Antonio  Express  &  News 

Frost  Bros. 

Pontiac  Press 

Hughes,  Hatcher,  Suffrin 

1963 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Acme  Markets 

San  Antonio  Express  &  News 

Frost  Bros. 

Fontana  Herald-News 

Standard  Brand  Paint  Co. 

1964 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Neiman-Marcus 

Montreal  Star 

Eaton's 

Tucson  Star  and  Citizen 

Steinfeld's 

1965 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Neiman-Marcus 

Montreal  Star 

Eaton's 

Palo  Alto  Times 

Grodin's 

1966 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

Joseph  Horne 

Eaton's 

Montreal  Gazette 

Palo  Alto  Times 

Grodin's 

60 
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SUPER  FLOMOS 

This  development  in  molding  R.O.P.  color  can  save  you  as  much  as  15 
minutes  per  mat.  And  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  use  a  mat 
roller  or  a  direct  pressure  press— you  can  cold  mold  color  with  Wood 
R.O.P.  Super  Flongs. 

Plus— get  uniformly  level  printing  surfaces,  longer  wearing  plates 
and  no  progressive  shrinkage  in  the  casting  box.  Ask  your  Wood  Flong 
field  representative  to  show  you  how  to  save  time  and  improve  your 
color  work  with  Wood  R.O.P.  Super  Flongs. 


On«-pi«c«  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEKEOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK  N«w  York  Ottieo:  BB1  Fifth  Avo..  Fhono:  MU  7>a9BO 

SeRVtIite  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  IMBUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Color  Expansion 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

spot  news  photographs  or  other 
color  copy.  Letterpress  news¬ 
papers,  both  daily  and  weekly, 
are  supplied  65-or-7i>-line  screen 
color  corrected  and  separated 
nejfatives  for  making  powder- 
less-etched  plates  by  their  owm 
engraving  department  or  local 
engraver.  Offset  newspapers, 
both  weekly  and  daily,  are  also 
supplied  color  corrected  screened 
separation  negatives  ready  for 
stripping  into  the  newspaper’s 
page.  Color  key  proofs,  com¬ 
plete  with  register  marks,  ac¬ 
company  all  material. 

VANCOLOR’s  Merchandising 
Department — Full  Color  Stock 
Food  Section — maintains  a  cata¬ 
log  of  more  than  500  food  cuts, 
covering  an  entire  range  of  food 
items  normally  sold  in  most  gro¬ 
cery  outlets.  Subjects  include 
meats,  also  Poultry  and  Seafood, 
both  fresh  and  cooked;  V’ege- 
tables,  both  fresh  and  packaged; 
Fruits;  Produce;  Desserts  and 
Beverages. 

The  Editorial  Color  Service 
Department  of  VAXCOLOR  of¬ 
fers  a  program  for  use  by  news¬ 
papers  equipped  to  run  full 
color. 

From  color  copy  supplied  by 
client,  VAXCOLOR  provides 
preliminary  comprehensive  lay¬ 


out,  indicating  sizing  and  crop¬ 
ping  of  illustration (s)  and  copy 
arrangement.  Upon  client  ap¬ 
proval,  VAXCOLOR  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  production  required 
for  particular  release:  3-color 
75-line  screen  engravings,  used 
for  making  of  mats  for  letter- 
press  newspapers  or  screened 
.separation  negatives  for  offset 
newspapers,  plus  necessary 
typography  in  both  cases.  A 
complete  proof  of  the  page  is 
then  submitted  for  client  ap¬ 
proval  or  revision.  This  final 
layout  includes  full  color  proofs 
and  typography,  along  with  a 
suggested  cover  letter  and  order 
form  for  the  mailing.  VAN- 
COLOR  further  provides  client 
with  a  complete  list  of  news¬ 
papers  equipped  to  run  full  color 
from  which  client  may  either 
.select  certain  papers  to  receive 
the  release  or  elect  to  mail  to 
the  entire  list. 

After  final  approval  of  all 
material,  VAXCOLOR  then  pro¬ 
duces  sufficient  quantity  of  full 
color,  newspaper-page-size 
proofs  for  mailing,  assembles 
the.se  full  color  proof  sheets  with 
cover  letter,  order  form  and  re¬ 
turn  envelope  and  mails  material 
— personally  addressed — to  the 
appropriate  editors  of  the  news¬ 
papers  client  has  selected. 

As  orders  for  reproduction 
material  are  received,  VAN- 
COLOR  promptly  acknowledges 


order  to  the  newspaper  with 
duplicate  copy  of  acknowledge¬ 
ment  to  the  client.  VANCOLOR 
maintains  extensive,  accurately 
compiled  exclusively  lists  to 
avoid  circulation  confiict  in  cities 
or  areas  where  more  than  one 
newspaper  orders  the  same  fea¬ 
ture.  All  reproduction  material 
supplied  by  VANCOLOR  is 
shipped  PREPAID  to  the  news¬ 
papers  on  or  before  the  dates 
specified  by  the  editors. 

VANCOLOR-MATS  are  di¬ 
rect-cast  for  letterpress  news¬ 
papers  and  are  produced  by  a 
mat  manufacturer  with  years  of 
experience  in  supplying  ex¬ 
pertly-produced  ROP  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  color  mats 
for  some  of  the  top  associations, 
advertising  agencies  and  public 
relations  firms  throughout  the 
country.  All  VANCOLOR- 
MATS  are  cu.stom  molded  to  fit 
the  individual  newspaper’s  me¬ 
chanical  specifications. 

VANCOLOR’s  screened  sepa¬ 
ration  negatives,  or  positives, 
for  offset  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  knowledgeable  crafts¬ 
men  in  color  lithography.  Using 
the  most  modem  methods  and 
equipment,  the  screened  material 
supplied  to  offset  papers  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  original  color 
separations.  Since  there  is  no 
intermediate  process  involved, 
this  technique  ultimately  affords 
the  very  best  reproduction. 


Cedar  Rapids, 
Ames  Win  Top 
Honors  in  Iowa 

Ames,  Iowa 

The  Ames  Daily  Tribune  and 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  won 
top  honors  in  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  contest  among  members  of 
the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Winners  of  the  association’s 
Better  Newspaper  Contest  were 
announced  at  the  annual  fall 
clinic  recently. 

The  Maso7i  City  Globe  Gazette 
was  judged  to  have  the  best 
front  page  of  papers  with  12,000 
circulation  or  more,  while  the 
Estlierville  Daily  Neivs  was  tops 
in  this  category  among  smaller 
jiapers. 

The  Marshalltown  Times-Re- 
publicayi  and  the  Mason  City 
Globe-Gazette  were  named  co¬ 
winners  of  the  association’s  com¬ 
munity  service  award. 

Dale  E.  Carrell,  Jr.,  publi.sher 
of  the  Keokuk  Daily  Gate  City, 
succeeded  Robert  H.  O’Brien, 
publisher  of  the  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil,  as  IDPA  president. 
John  Bishop,  co-publisher  of  the 
Burlington.  Hawk-Eye,  was 
chosen  vicepresident. 


You  (on’t  cover  North  Carolina  without... 


jouRNAj.  -■>  Sentinel 

Morning  Sunday  Evening 


Nationally 
Represented  by 
Story  & 

Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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AMONG  ALL  U.S.  MORNING,  EVENING 
AND  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  THE  PUBLICATION  OF 
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ADVERTISING  DURING  THE  FIRST  SEVEN  MONTHS  OF  1966 


SOURCE:  MEDIA  RECORDS 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


How  to  Print  3 -Color  Process 
On  a  Two-Unit  Web  Offset  Press 


To  keep  pace  with  the  effect 
that  color  is  having  on  all  media, 
more  and  more  publishers  of 
offset  newspapers  are  offering 
process  color  to  their  adver¬ 
tisers,  as  well  as  using  it  for 
editorial  illustrations.  However, 
some  publishers  are  hesitant 
about  getting  into  process  color 
because  they  feel  their  presses 
do  not  have  sufficient  capacity. 

“This  need  not  be  the  case,” 
declared  John  Heidenreich, 
Product  Manager  of  Presses  for 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  a 
division  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corp.  “Three- 
color  process  can  be  printed  on 
a  two-unit  web  offset  press  by 
using  the  principle  of  offset- 
direct-oflfset  lithography.  In  fact, 
Fairchild  was  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  this  process  on  the 
Color  King  press  and  live 
demonstrations  were  held  at  the 
1964  Westprint  Show  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  1965  T.P.G. 
Exposition  in  Paris.” 

Single  Modification 


it  is  the  weakest  primary  color. 
Moreover,  since  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  plate  wear  from 
“direct  lithography,”  the  dimin¬ 
ishing  amount  of  ink  coverage 
will  be  less  noticeable  with 
yellow. 

In  addition,  it  is  advisable  to 
contact  the  ink  supplier  when 
planning  to  run  a  three-color 
process  job  on  a  two-unit  web 
offset  press.  They  will  formulate 
the  inks  to  suit  the  sequence  in 
which  they  are  to  be  run. 

“By  making  one  modification 
and  following  these  basic  steps,” 
said  Heindenreich,  “publishers 
who  own  two-unit  News  Kings 
will  be  able  to  print  good  proc¬ 
ess  color.  The  ability  to  print 
process  and  spot  color  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  growth  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Fairchild  presses  have 
been  designed  with  this  in 
mind.” 


New  York  City 
Weekly  Graphic 
To  Bow  Oct.  13 

Ilalph  L.  Clifford,  a  reporter 
for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  when  it 
was  revived  for  a  short  period 
three  years  ago,  has  announced 
plans  for  a  New  York  City 
weekly  newspaper.  Target  date 
for  the  first  issue  is  Oct.  13. 

In  addition  to  Clifford,  who  is 
the  publisher,  the  staff  consists 
of  Bill  Ebel,  assistant  editor  and 
sports  editor;  Gary  Baranik, 
book  review  editor;  William  Lee, 
stamp  &  coin  editor;  Chuck 
Avery,  circulation  director; 
Carmen  Leacock,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor;  George  Kranz,  art  critic; 
and  George  Stillman,  amuse¬ 
ments  editor. 

Ebel  is  the  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Brooklyn 
Times  and  writes  a  boxing  col¬ 
umn  called  “Ebel’s  Ring”  for 


Independent  Feature  Syndicate. 
Baranik  is  the  former  book  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Brooklyn  Times. 

Clifford  said  the  Graphic 
would  carry  several  features 
from  Independent  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  including  Donald  1. 
Rogers’  financial  column.  Also 
it  will  have  a  page  of  comics 
from  the  A1  Smith  Feature 
Service. 

According  to  Clifford,  the 
Graphic  would  be  standard  size  j 
and  the  first  issue  would  be  16 
pages  with  60,000  circulation.  I 

“We  will  place  30,000  on  the  i 
newsstands  and  mail  out  30,000 
as  samples  to  different  middle-  | 
class  sections  of  the  city,”  he 
said. 

The  publication  will  be  printed 
by  offset. 

New  York  Graphic  was  the  ' 
name  of  a  tabloid  daily  pub¬ 
lished  some  30  years  ago  by 
Bernarr  Macfadden.  Clifford 
said  he  anticipated  no  problems 
using  the  .same  name  as  it  is  not 
now  owned  by  any  other  existing 
publication. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COLOR  AW.4RDS — 1957-1966 


Now,  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment  has  printed  a  three- 
color  process  reproduction  on  a 
two-unit  News  King  at  their 
Technical  Center. 

The  only  modification  needed 
on  the  press  was  the  addition  of 
one  compensator  between  the 
two  perfecting  units  (see  dia¬ 
gram).  This  was  done  to  permit 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
webbing  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  two  colors  on  one  side 
of  the  web  by  “offset”  and 
“direct”  lithography  in  one  per¬ 
fecting  unit. 

The  paper  web  was  fed  into 
the  first  perfecting  unit  through 
the  blanket  cylinders  for  the  first 
impression,  which  was  printed 
by  “offset.”  Then,  instead  of 
feeding  the  web  up  to  the  over¬ 
head  paper  carrying  roller,  it 
was  wrapped  around  and  fed 
between  the  blanket  and  plate 
cylinders  to  the  additional  com¬ 
pensator.  The  plate  cylinder 
printed  the  second  impression  by 
“direct  lithography”  on  the  same 
side  of  the  paper.  After  the  web 
passed  through  the  compensator, 
it  was  fed  into  the  second  per¬ 
fecting  unit  which  printed  the 
third  impression  by  “offset.” 

Weakest  Primary 

The  color  sequence  used  for 
printing  the  three-color  photo¬ 
graph  at  the  Fairchild  Techni¬ 
cal  Center  was  red,  yellow  and 
blue.  The  second  color — yellow 
— is  recommended  for  the  “direct 
lithography”  impression  because 


—REPRODUCTION— 

Full-Color 


YEAR  NEWSPAPERS 

1957  Chicago  Tribune  / 

*  Philadelphia  Bulletin  ( 

Chicago  Tribune 
Newark  Star  Ledger  K;, 
Milwaukee  Journal  > 

Peoria  Journal  Star 
Davenport  Newspapers  Inc. 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 

1958  Chicago  Tribune 

*  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Sacramento  Bee 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Olympia  Daily  Olympia 

1959  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
San  Diego  Union 

1960  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Newark  Star  Ledger 
La  Crosse  Tribune 

1961  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

New  Orleans  States-ltem 
Duluth  Herald  &  News  Tribune 

1 962  Boston  Globe 
Spokane  Chronicle 
Rock  Island  Argus 

1963  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 

1964  Buffalo  Evening  News 
Indianapolis  Star 
Tucson  Star  and  Citizen 

1965  Milwaukee  Journal 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Yakima  Republic 

1966  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Moline  Daily  Dispatch 


AGENCY 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Al  Paul  Lefton 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby 

Rutledge  &  Lilienfeld 

D'Arcy  Advertising 

McCann-Erickson 

Miller,  Mackay,  Hoeck  &  Hartung 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Campbell-Mithun 

Campbell-Mithun 

Constantine  &  Gardner 

Axelsen  &  Richins 

Miller,  Mackay,  Hoeck  &  Hartung 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 

Miller,  Mackay,  Hoeck  &  Hartung 

McCann-Erickson 

Benton  &  Bowles 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Knox  Reeves  Advertising 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

Wm.  Esty 

Young  &  Rubicam 

Wm.  Esty 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
Young  &  Rubicam 
Bauer-Tripp-Foley 
Edward  H.  Weiss 
Edward  H.  Weiss 
J.  Walter  Thompson 
Fessel,  Siegfreidt  &  Moeller 
Campbell-Ewald 
J.  Walter  Thompson 
J.  Walter  Thompson 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
Ted  Bates 
Aitkin-Kynett 
Campbell-Mithun 


ADVERTISER 
Pepsi-Cola 
Sylvan  Seal  Milk 
Joseph  Schlitz  Brewing 
Kraft  Foods 
Realemon-Puritan 
Standard  Oil 
Anderson  Clayton 
Rainier  Beer 

Bordens 

Hamm  Brewing 

The  Larsen  Company 

Olympia  Brewing 

Hi-Land  Dairy 

Sick's  Rainier  Beer 

Pepsi-Cola 

Sick's  Rainier  Beer 

California  Packing  (Del  Monte) 

General  Foods  (Yuban) 
American  Bakeries 
Pacific  Gamble-Robinson 
Geo.  A.  Hormel 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
American  Bakeries 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Rainier  Beer 
Bordens 

Abbotts  Dairies 

Thomas  J.  Lipton 

James  B.  Beam  Distilling 

Ford  Motor 

Klarer  of  Kentucky 

Chevrolet 

Oscar  Mayer 

Dressel's  Bakeries 

Sick's  Rainier  Beer 

Black  &  White  Scotch 

Hawthorn-Mellody  Ice  Cream 

Corn  King  Ham 


*ln  1957  and  1958  there  were  two  separate  reproduction  categories  judged — General  and  Food  products  for  each 
of  the  three  circulation  groups. 
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(Tljf 

^mitb  <l3pnd 
oTribunp 


LOVING  CARE  AND  WHAT  DOES  IT  GET  YOU? 


TREAT  COLOR  WITH  TENDER 


Ft)r  the  second  consecutive  year  The  South  Bend 
Tribune  has  received  Editor  &  Publisher’s  award  tor 
ROP  tull  color.  It’s  the  first  time  that  a  newspaper 
in  our  classification  (100,000-250,000  circulation)  has 
received  awards  two  years  running.  In  1963 
we  received  the  E&P  award  tor  spot  color. 


At  riic  I  ribunc  your  color  not  only 
gets  1  LC,  as  did  the  Hawtlu)rn 
Mellody  Ice  1-rcam  advertisement, 
prepared  by  tfc  Aikin  Kynett  Co., 
Inc.  It  also  ^cts  exposure  in  one  ol 
the  hottest  fflL.ir);<^s  in  mid-America. 
Story  tS:  Kcllj-Smith  has  all  the 
details,  r)r  call  1  he  South  Bend 
Tribune  .i^dVcrti-Jing  department  at 
2iy-253-6S.>l,..  a 


Award  Winning  Color  can  only  be  achieved  by 
going  that  extra  mile  ...  by  bringing  out  the  very  best 
in  all  materials  supplied  ...  by  giving  color 
that  extra  zing  through  extra  care.  This  formula 
works  at  The  Tribune! 


Winning  color  awards  becomes  habit  forming. 

We  enjoy  it.  And  The  Tribune  intends  to  continue 
producing  faithful  color  for  the  real  winners  .  .  . 
our  readers  and  our  advertisers. 


lionklin  D.  Sihuti,  tailor  ono  kublishet 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Nolionol  hepresenlotives 


Where  ROP  Color  Began: 
In  New  York  City  Papers 


Advertising  agencies  are 
often  quick  to  criticize  New 
York  City’s  newspapers  for  not 
recommending  ROP  color  more 
often  to  their  clients. 

“Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,” 
they  say. 

However,  the  sparsity  of  color 
in  New’  York’s  newspapers  has 
not  alw’ays  been  the  case.  In 
fact  ROP  color  in  newspapers 
in  this  countrj’  got  its  start  in 
New’  York. 

Stephen  Beckler,  author  of 
“Comic  Art  in  America,”  a  book 
published  by  Simon  &  Schuster 
in  1959,  ti-aces  the  beginning  of 
ROP  color  in  this  country  back 
to  May  of  1890  when  George 
Turner,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  World,  altered  a 
Hoe  press  so  that  he  was  able 
to  print  a  square  of  red  in  the 
center  of  the  front  page. 

Vi'enl  to  Paris 

The  next  year,  Herman 
Kohlsaat,  publisher  of  the  Chi- 
cage  Inter-Ocean,  went  to  Paris 
w’here  he  inspected  a  color 
press  in  the  office  of  Le  Petit 
Journal.  When  he  returned  to 
Chicago,  he  ordered  a  similar 
press  from  Walter  Scott  &  Com¬ 
pany  which  was  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  1892. 

In  the  meantime.  Turner  left 
the  World  to  manage  the  New 
York  Recorder,  a  newspaper 
financed  by  the  Duke  tobacco 
fortune.  Turner,  according  to 
Becker,  had  R.  Hoe  &  Company 
design  a  color  press  for  the 
Recorder.  The  World  learned  of 
his  plans  and  managed  to  sneak 
a  look  at  the  new  press  and 
sketch  the  plans  so  that  Scott 
could  make  a  similar  press. 

The  Recorder  got  delivery  of 
their  press  from  Hoe  on  April 
2,  1893,  exactly  a  w’eek  ahead 
of  the  World. 

Only  t  Issues 


created  by  Walt  McDougall, 
Pulitzer  cartoonist.  In  the  same 
issue  of  the  World  was  another 
page  of  color  featuring  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  “Santa 
Maria,”  an  original  Spanish 
painting. 

Many  of  the  World’s  early 
full-color  work  were  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  famous  paintings  from 
the  art  galleries  of  Europe. 
This  year’s  Editor  &  Publisher 
Retail  Creativity  winner  also 
happens  to  be  a  full-color  re¬ 
production  of  a  Renoir  W’hich 
was  produced  by  the  newspaper 
from  the  original  painting. 


YEAR  NEWSPAPERS 

1957  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

*  Chicago  Tribune 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
Cleveland  News 
Scranton  Times 

Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald- 
Express 

1958  New  York  Post 

*  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Shreveport  Journal-Times 
Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram 
Rock  Island  Argus 

1959  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Arizona  Republic  & 

Phoenix  Gazette 
San  Diego  Union 


1960  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Rock  Island  Argus 

1961  Kansas  City  Star 
Peoria  Journal-Star 

Staten  Island  Advance 

1962  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Miami  News 
Waukegan  News-Sun 


2  with  Dr.  Degrees 
Join  White  Faculty 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

The  journalism  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  grew  by 
3%  this  fall — three  new  full 
time  members,  one  part  time. 

Newcomers  to  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  staff: 

Dr.  J.  Laurence  Day,  recent 
University  of  Minnesota  doc¬ 
toral  graduate  and  former  UPI 
newsman  in  South  America,  will 
develop  the  school’s  program  in 
international  communications 
and  also  teach  courses  in  theory 
and  research  and  editing.  Day 
worked  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  while  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota. 


AGENCY 

Maxon 

Leo  Burnett 

McCann-Erlckson 

Maxon 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
Lennen  &  Newell 


Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
Mc-Cann-Erick$on 
Tracey-Locke 
J.  Walter  Thompson 
Charles  W.  Hoyt 
D'Arcy  Advertising 

Wade  Advertising 
J,  Walter  Thompson 

D'Arcy  Advertising 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 
Cunningham  &  Walsh 
Maxon 

Benton  &  Bowles 

Ross,  Roy-Brooke,  Smith  Frency  & 
Dorrance 
BBDO 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
Grant  Advertising 
J.  Walter  Thompson 


Dr.  Richard  MacCann,  a 
Harvard  doctoral  graduate  in 
political  science  and  former 
Christian  Science  Monitor  cor¬ 
respondent,  will  teach  in  the 
radio-television-film  sequence. 
MacCann  is  the  author  of  three 
books  on  movies. 

Malcolm  Applegate,  who  holds 
a  master’s  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  will  work  as 
Dean  Warren  K.  Agee’s  assist¬ 
ant  and  teach  reporting.  In  the 
former  capacity,  he  will  develop 
professional  seminars  and  work¬ 
shops,  coordinate  the  school’s 
placement  services,  and  publish 
an  alumni  newsletter. 

The  part-time  faculty  member 
is  Jim  Overbay,  a  newsman  with 
KMBC  radio-television  in  Kans¬ 
as  City,  Mo.  He  will  teach 
courses  in  radio-tv  news. 


ADVERTISER 
H.  J.  Heinz 
Philip  Morris 
Carter  Oil 
H.  J.  Heinz 
Dole  Pineapple 
P,  Lorillard 


Fairmont  Foods 
Standard  Oil 
Borden 
Ford  Motor 
Arnold  Bakeries 
Standard  Oil 

Miles  Laboratories 
Ford 

Paxton  &  Gallagher 

(Butter-Nut  Instant  CofFee) 

Alpine  Cigarettes 

Texaco 

H.  J.  Heinz 

Florida  Citrus  Commission 

Corby's  Whiskey 
Pepsi-Cola 

Sealtest  Foods 

Bahamas  Development  Board 

Johnson  Sea-Horse  Motors 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COLOR  AWARDS— 1957-1966 
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Spot-Color 


For  its  first  color  pages,  the 
Recorder  selected  a  feature 
called,  “Cosmopolitan  Sketches 
— Annie  the  Apple  Girl,”  and 
Becker  says  that  both  the  print¬ 
ing  and  the  feature  were  so  bad 
that  the  press  was  used  for  a 
total  of  only  four  issues.  Still, 
he  states,  the  honor  of  printing 
the  first  newspaper  color  page 
in  this  country  belongs  to  the 
Recorder. 

On  May  21,  1893,  the  World 
printed  the  first  full-color 
pages  of  “any  consequence,” 
Becker  relates.  Called  “The 
Possibilities  of  the  Broadway 
Cable  Car,”  the  feature  was 


1963  Kansas  City  Star 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Tacoma  News  Tribune 

1964  Buffalo  Evening  News/ j. 
Chicago  Daily  News  ( 
Nashville  Tennessean 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 


Wm.  Esty 
Campbell- Ewald 
Young  &  Rubicam 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
Dancer,  Fitzgerald,  Sample 
Fletcher  Richards 
Tatham-Laird 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Chevrolet 

American  Can  (Northern  Tissue) 

Sealtest  Foods 
General  Mills 
National  Distillers 
Butter-Nut  Foods 


1965  Philadelphia  Bulletin  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Indianapolis  Star  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 

Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  Young  &  Rubicam 


Sealtest  Foods 
Sealtest  Foods 
Sanka  CofFee 


1966  Chicago  Sun-Times  Alfred  Lilly 

Roanoke  World-News  Campbell-Ewald 

Windsor  Star  /  y.  MscLaren  Advertising 

Easton  Express  (  Gardner  Advertising 


Austin-Nichols 

Chevrolet 

Moblesse  Cigarettes 
Pet  Please 


'"  In  1957  and  1958  there  were  two  separate  reproduction  categories  judged-General  and  Food  for  each  of  the  three 
circulation  groups 
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All  these  towns  have  one  thing  in 
conimon...GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


Big  towns,  little  towns.  Dailies,  weeklies.  There’s  no 
limitation  to  Goss  newspaper  presses.  That’s  why  so 
many  rely  on  Goss.  (Even  this  map  can’t  show  them  all! ) 

The  industry’s  widest  range  of  production  and  color 
)  abilities  is  found  in  the  Goss  line  of  presses— all  built  for 

newspapers  by  the  leader  in  newspaper  press  design. 
Goss  presses  are  built  to  be  more  dependable.  Built  to 
print  better.  Built  to  be  an  investment,  not  an  expense. 
Check  the  chart  (at  right)  for  the  press  that  will  suit 
your  needs.  Leading  the  line  is  the  Goss  Headliner  Mark 
II,  the  world’s  standard  for  high-quality,  high-speed, 
newspaper  production.  For  those  interested  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  offset  production,  remember,  more  news¬ 
papers  are  printed  by  web  offset  on  Goss  presses  than 
all  other  makes  put  together.  Before  you  buy  a  press, 
_  be  sure  to  talk  to  Goss. 


GOSS 

PRESSES 

SPEED 

CAPACITY 
Broadsheet  pages 

SUITABLE 

FOR 

Papers  per  hour 

Std.  folder 

Opt.  folder 

HEADLINER  MARK  II 

70,000  straight 

72 

72 

Largest  city 

(Letterpress) 

35,000  collect 

128 

144 

dailies 

METRO-OFFSET 

50,000  straight 

64 

64 

Medium  and 

(Web-Offset) 

25,000  collect 

112 

128 

large  dailies 

UNIVERSAL 

40,000  straight 

48 

Small  to  medium 

(Letterpress) 

20,000  collect 

80 

dailies 

URBANITE 

40,000  straight 

32 

• 

Large  weeklies. 

(Web  Offset) 

20,000  collect 

64 

dailies,  central 
plants 

SUBURBAN 
(Web  Offset) 

18,000 

24 

32 

Weeklies,  dailies 

COMMUNITY 
(Web  Offset) 

12,000 

16 

24 

Weeklies,  small 
dailies 

'Special  folder  available 
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How  GOSS 
is  helping 
make  newspaper 
net  production 
faster 
and  better 


Pick  up  a  newspaper.  Any  size  newspaper— big  city, 
small  city,  suburban,  community.  More  than  likely  it’s 
printed  on  a  Goss  press.  (In  fact,  three  out  of  four 
American  dailies  are  printed  on  a  Goss  press.) 

What  accounts  for  this  remarkable  acceptance?  Simply 
this:  a  Goss  press  stands  for  engineered  excellence. 

Take  the  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II.  Here  is  a  press 
whose  performance  has  won  the  plaudits  of  pressmen 
around  the  world.  Add-A-Color  Paks  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Flo-Matic  recirculating  ink  system 
permits  you  to  make  every  unit  a  color  unit  and  lets  you 
change  to  color  in  minutes.  Its  Tension-Plate  Lockup 
makes  plate  and  cylinder  practically  one  unit.  Thus, 
register  is  improved,  blanket  and  roller  life  increased. 
Its  s{)eed  assures  quality  reproduction  at  70,(XX)  pph. 

With  over  3,000  Headliner  units  in  operation,  Goss  is 
helping  make  letterpress  newspaper  net  production  faster 
and  better. 


NON-STOP  WEB  FEED  AND  FULLY  AUTOMATIC 
PASTER  SEQUENCE  AT  70,000  PAPERS  PER  HOUR. 


In  the  reel  room — that’s  where  high-speed  newspaper 
production  begins.  There  are  two  exclusive  reasons  for 
the  unmatched  productivity  of  Goss  equipped  reel  rooms. 

One  is  Goss’  Reel-Tension  system.  Loading,  make- 
ready  and  core  removal  are  a  snap.  Web  tension  stays 
constant  under  all  conditions,  even  during  pasters,  and 
holds  close  color  register. 

The  other  reason  is  Goss’  fully  automatic  Pasters. 
With  solid  state  digital  computer  control  there’s  no 
chance  for  a  human  error.  You  just  set  it— the  digital 
control  does  the  rest.  And  a  surface  speed  sensing  device 
assures  accurate  pasters,  even  with  out-of-round  rolls 
or  slipped  cores. 

The  Reel-Tension  system  and  the  computer  controlled 
Paster  are  two  more  ways  Goss  is  helping  make  newspaper 
net  production  faster  and  better. 


I 


HIGH-SPEED  GOSS 
FOLDERS  HANDLE 
WEBS  FROM  AS  MANY 
AS  TEN  UNITS. 

A  newspaper  press  can 
perform  only  as  fast  as 
the  folding  unit  can  de¬ 
liver.  And  with  the  Goss 
Headliner  you  get  the 
type  of  performance  you 
need  from  either  folder 


you  choose:  the  112-page  Uniflow  2:1  or  the  144-page 
Imperial  3:2.  Both  have  that  something  extra  in  reserve, 
thanks  to  advanced  design  features  such  as  the  Imperial’s 
titanium  contoured  folding  blade.  You  can  count  on 
Goss  folders  to  deliver  with  optimum  efficiency  and 
low  maintenance. 

The  Imperial  and  Uniflow  folders  are  still  two  more  ways 
Goss  is  helping  make  newspaper  net  production  faster  and 
better. 


one  that  will  meet  present  needs — one  that  can  be  readily 
expanded  to  meet  future  needs.  The  Goss  Community®, 
printing  up  to  12,000  papers  per  hour.  The  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban®,  printing  up  to  18,000  papers  per  hour.  And  the 
Goss  Urbanite"* ,  printing  up  to  40,000  papers  per  hour. 

Each  of  these  presses  incorporates  the  same  engineered 
excellence  found  in  the  Goss  Headliner.  Each  offers  a 
variety  of  features.  Running  sidelay  register  .  .  .  plates 
may  also  be  moved  circumferentially  or  skewed  manu¬ 
ally.  Full  color  flexibility.  Continuous  ink  and  water 
feed  fountains.  Automatic  lock-up  of  plates  that  holds 
plates  in  positive  position,  eliminates  plate  cracking. 
Conveniently  grouped  controls. 

The  Community,  Suburban,  Urbanite  and  Metro-Offset 
— four  more  ways  Goss  is  helping  make  newspaper  net 
production  faster  and  better. 


GOSS  .  .  .  CUMULATIVE  ENGINEERING  AND 


MANUFACTURING  EXPERIENCE  THAT  IS 


UNMATCHED  ANYWHERE. 


You’d  probably  expect  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer 
of  newspaper  presses  to  have  the  largest  engineering  staff. 
And  you’d  be  right.  One  out  of  every  seven  Goss  em¬ 
ployees  is  a  top-flight  engineer.  Working  with  master 
machinists  in  modern  plant  facilities,  these  engineers 
combine  skill  and  creativity  to  produce  the  uncompro¬ 
mising  excellence  you  expect  in  any  Goss  press. 

Backing  up  these  skills  is  a  cumulative  experience  that 
covers  every  phase  of  newspaper  production.  It’s  a  cumu¬ 
lative  experience  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Backing  up  these  skills,  also,  is  the  broadest  research 
and  development  program  in  the  industry.  And  backing 
up  these  skills  is  Goss  service.  Day  or  night,  week  day  or 
weekend,  you  can  expect  prompt,  expert  assistance  if 
you  need  it. 

Engineering.  Experience.  Research  and  development. 
Service.  Performance.  Dependability.  They  all  add  up 
to  a  total  product  of  excellence.  And  in  this  total  way 
Goss  is  helping  to  make  newspaper  net  production  faster 
and  better. 

For  detailed,  illustrated  literature  on  the  engineering  ex¬ 
cellence  of  any  Goss  press,  write;  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


NEW  METRO-OFFSET  PRESS  FOR  THE  GROWING 
DAILIES  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  AREA. 


NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOUR  CIRCULATION,  GOSS 
OFFERS  YOU  THE  EXACT  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  TO 
MEET  TODAY’S  NEEDS  .  .  .  AND  TOMORROW’S. 

Goss  offers  a  web  offset  press  for  every  size  newspaper — 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  web  offset  is  available  for  the 
growing  daily  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The  new  Goss 
Metro-Offset  is  a  double-width  web  offset  press  engi¬ 
neered  for  production  of  50,000  papers  per  hour  ...  up 
to  128-pages  broad-sheet.  Offering  many  of  the  out¬ 
standing  features  found  only  on  the  Goss  Headliner,  the 
Metro-Offset  also  incorporates  many  of  the  features  in¬ 
cluded  with  smaller  Goss  offset  presses — features  which 
have  been  field  proven  by  the  more  than  2,000  offset 
press  units  Goss  has  installed. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


Goss  service  stays  awake  to  your  needs 
all  day... and  all  night. 


When  you  buy  a  press  from  Goss,  the  sale  doesn’t  end 
with  installation.  In  fact,  Goss  service  is  just  beginning 
during  that  vital  start-up  period. 

To  make  sure  every  edition  will  reach  your  readers, 
Goss  maintains  a  service  department  no  other  manu¬ 
facturer  can  match.  A  24-hour-a-day,  seven-day-a- 
week  service  department.  Goss  service  supervisors  can 
be  reached  by  “hot  lines”  in  their  offices  and  homes. 
So,  there’s  never  a  time,  never  a  place,  Goss  service 
isn’t  available.  For  prompt  action  on  parts  from  stock, 
or  even  on  special  parts,  you  can  call  Goss  any  time. 

And,  if  the  time  comes  when  you  need  on-the-spot 
troubleshooting,  you’ll  want  one  of  Goss’  field  service¬ 
men.  They’re  skilled  engineers,  machinists,  former 


pressmen  and  printers  (and  there  are  more  than  100 
of  them).  Their  know-how  and  cooperative  approach 
have  helped  newspapers  large  and  small  in  every  state 
in  this  land.  So  wherever  you  are,  border-to-border, 
coast-to-coast,  you  can  rest  assured  that  Goss’  24-hour 
service  is  at  your  service. 

Chances  are  excellent  you’ll  seldom  have  need  for 
Goss  service.  But  we  thought  you’d  like  to  know  about 
its  full-time  availability  anyway.  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650.  Telephone: 
242-3300.  Area  Code  312. 

®THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE- GOSS- DEXTER.  INC. 


It  All  Starts  With — 
‘Write  a  Book  On  It’ 


Edunn  Tetlow,  the  author  of 
Eye  On  Cuba,  was  a  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  sent  to  Cuba  on  routine 
assignment  when  the  revolution 
broke  early  in  1959.  His  book  is 
the  result  of  nearly  seven  years’ 
observation  of  Castro’s  Cuba, 
and  here  he  gives  his  account  of 
one  man’s  ordeal  of  snaking  the 
transition  from  newspaperman 
to  published  author. 

By  Edwin  Tetlow 

You  write  your  book.  ,  .  .  How 
smooth,  sweet  and  decisive  the 
short  sentence!  How  deceptive! 
In  three  words,  each  of  one 
syllable,  it  spans  the  months, 
yes  the  years,  of  travail.  It 
covers  glibly  the  unique  process 
which  began  when  somebody 
gaily  said,  “You  really  must 
write  a  book  about  it.  Everybody 
will  want  to  read  about  the  sex 
life  of  the  gnat,”  or  whatever. 
It  carries  right  through  to  the 
final  literary  task  of  all — check¬ 
ing  those  glossy  galleys  and 
consigning  the  lot,  with  feelings 
of  dark  apprehension  and  con¬ 
fident  elation  chasing  themselves 
through  your  fevered  mind,  to 
the  printers  and  the  other  skilled 
specialists  who  will  now  put  the 
whole  thing  together  and  return 
it  seductively  attired  in  its 
stylish  jacket  for  public  display 
and,  you  hope,  public  consump¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

Yes,  and  it  covers  also  the 
strains  and  agonies  of  the  first 
scribblings,  the  drafts,  the  re¬ 
writing  and  alterations  sug¬ 
gested  by  your  editor,  and  the 
polishing;  the  doubts,  the  depres¬ 
sions,  and  the  ghastly  sweating 
nightmares  in  which  you  foresee 
not  a  soul  reading  your  book,  or 
something  awful  like  a  strike 
or  a  legal  interdict  preventing 
its  publication,  and,  worst  quake- 
maker  of  all,  somebody  proving 
beyond  the  slightest  doubt  that 
you  are  a  charlatan  who  just 
doesn’t  know  what  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  about  or  at  the  very  least 
has  got  everything  wrong.  And 
it  covers  the  compensatory 
moments  of  glowing  satisfaction 
and  even  a  kind  of  infatuation 
with  your  brilliant  self  at  that 
shattering  deduction  you  made 
on  page  99  and  that  positively 
Shakespearean  jewel  of  a  phrase 
that  dazzles  the  eye  and  sets  the 
mind  afire  on  page  222. 

But  it  does  not  cover,  of 
course,  what  happens  after  you 
write  your  book,  and  this  in  my 
view  as  a  fledgling  author  is  by 
far  the  most  unexpected  and 
broadening  part  of  the  whole 


business.  It  is  this  post-penmen- 
ship  experience  which  dramatic¬ 
ally  completes  the  metamor¬ 
phosis.  It  is  what  makes  author¬ 
ship  as  total  in  its  effect  as 
getting  married,  having  to  go  to 
prison,  or  having  a  baby.  (I  con¬ 
fess  that  in  two  of  these  three 
particulars  I  write  without  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  but  I  do  know 
quite  a  few  people  who  have  been 
to  prison  and,  after  all,  I  am  a 
father  and  a  grandfather.) 

The  impact  of  these  later 
antics  is  the  greater  because  you 
thought  that,  having  written  the 
book,  your  task  was  done  and 
that  all  that  now  remained  was 
to  take  that  well-earned  holiday 
in  Tunis  or  somewhere  and  then 
sit  back  to  await  the  reviews. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Having  delivered, 
you  find  yourself  enrolled  as  a 
member  of  a  team  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  making  the  most  of 
what  you  have  produced.  You 
suddenly  find  that  you  are  no 
longer  the  vital,  independent, 
superior  and  cosseted  personage 
you  were  while  you  were  ges- 
tating.  You  are  no  longer  the 
lone  star.  The  publicity  and  pro¬ 
motional  specialists  co-opt  you 
and  take  you  with  them  into 
their  pulsating,  if  rather  insub¬ 
stantial,  world. 

In  my  case,  they  were  all 
women — and  did  they  know  what 
they  were  about!  Hilda,  the 
chief,  was  business-like,  alert 
and  imaginative.  She  was  the 
director  who  did  the  big  plan¬ 
ning,  and  even  though  the  fleet¬ 
ing  fuss  is  now  over  she  is  still 
planning,  zealously  determined 
to  extract  maximum  results  for 
all  out  of  the  association  which 
began  at  that  exciting  instant 
when  the  contract  for  the  book 
was  signed. 

“You’ll  be  available  for  radio, 
tv  and  press  interviews  if  these 
are  offered,  won’t  you?’’  she 
asked,  at  our  first  conference. 
Apprehensively  and  with  a  gulp, 
for  I  am  a  nervous  chap,  I  said 
I  would.  So  I  passed  into  the 
care  of  Mimi,  a  young  woman 
with  a  keen  sense  of  irony  as 
well  as  humour,  and  blessed,  as 
I  was  quick  enough  to  note,  with 
as  lovely  a  pair  of  deep  dark 
eyes  as  I  have  observed  for  a 
long  time.  “Do  these  interviews 
and  capers  really  help  to  put 
over  a  book?”  I  asked  her, 
hoping  without  any  real  hope 
that  I  should  get  a  negative 
which  would  free  me  from  the 
ordeal  ahead  and  get  rid  of  that 
ghastly  inner  sensation  which 
was  causing  me  to  fear  that  my 
stomach  had  turned  into  a  blanc¬ 


mange.  “I’m  afraid  they  do,” 
Mimi  said,  smiling  mischievously 
because  she  divined  how  I  felt. 

Publicity  Fliers 

But  first  there  was  the  flier. 
This  was  an  advance  announce¬ 
ment  about  publication  of  the 
book,  to  be  sent  out  by  the 
avalanche  to  all  whom  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  I  felt  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  news.  When  I  first 
heard  about  the  flier  I  was  in¬ 
clined  to  regard  it  lightly,  even 
though  it  flattered,  for  in  a 
career  of  some  thirty  years  as  a 
foreign  correspondent  I  had 
been,  probably,  too  often  at  the 
receiving  end  of  fliers  and  such 
like.  But  I  was  to  be  impressed 
and  pleased  by  Mimi’s  industry 
in  poring  over  it  and  polishing 
words  and  phrases  when  I  saw 
it  reproduced  verbatim  in  news¬ 
papers  and  elsewhere  and  used 
as  a  sounding-off  board,  as  it 
were,  by  the  radio  and  television 
interviewers  to  whom  I  dutifully 
succumbed. 

The  interviews  were  arranged 
thick  and  fast.  I  jumped  through 
the  hoop  at  Mimi’s  every  com¬ 
mand.  And,  knock  me  down  with 
a  feather,  I  soon  found  myself 
loving  it.  The  blanc-mange  feel¬ 
ing  never  quite  left  me  at  the 
beginning  of  any  so-called  show, 
but  once  launched  upon  the  air 
waves  I  positively  jetted  along. 
I  won’t  say  people  couldn’t  stop 
me  talking,  but  I  found  that  I 
had  to  keep  an  inward  eye  upon 
myself  to  stop  hogging  micro¬ 
phone  and  camera. 

I  didn’t  have  a  single  bad  ex¬ 
perience,  and  I  had  several 
memorable  ones.  I  recall  a  re¬ 
laxed  hour,  complete  with  high¬ 
ball  and  a  view,  with  Casper 
Citron  in  a  small  room  at  the 
Top  of  the  Sixes  in  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  late  one  evening; 
various  hours  with  Barry  Gray, 
Victor  Lasky,  and  Sandy  Les- 
berg;  twenty  minutes  of  stimu¬ 
lation  with  Mike  Wallace  in  a 
big  broadcasting  complex  near 
the  Hudson  River ;  various  sober 
half-hours  or  less  on  TV  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  and 
even  an  hour  with  Steve  Allison 
in  a  loft-like  booth  overlooking 
a  crowded  restaurant  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Above  all,  there  was  that 
journey  into  Harlem  one  after¬ 
noon  for  an  hour  on  WLIB  with 
Leon  Lewis.  Was  I  really  treated 
with  offhand  hostility  by  the 
girl  in  the  drug  store  before  I 
went  into  the  radio  station,  or 
did  I  imagine  it?  If  I  were,  Leon 
Lewis  and  WLIB  made  up  for  it. 
He  reminded  me  of  a  lower-volt- 
aged  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  He  was 
gay  and  eager,  radiating 
warmth  and  tolerance.  We  talked 
easily  together  for  an  extra  half- 
hour  after  the  recording. 

The  hoop-jumping  went  on  for 
over  two  months.  It  ended  with 


two  appearances  on  a  local  radio 
show  conducted  devotedly  by 
Mary  Margaret  McBride  at  her 
lovely  home  at  Ashokan,  N.  Y., 
and  an  autographing  appearance 
at  a  shopping  plaza  bookshop 
near  Kingston,  N.  Y.  I  felt  em¬ 
barrassed  as  I  wralked  in  and 
saw  a  pile  of  about  twenty  books 
on  a  table,  with  an  empty  chair 
awaiting  me,  but  the  anguish 
was  softened  because  a  customer 
was  actually  there  to  buy  a  book. 
“I  did  so  want  to  bd  the  first,” 
she  said.  Alas,  she  remained  the 
first  for  far  too  long.  I  sat  there 
feeling  ill  at  ease,  until  I  just 
had  to  get  up  and  wander  round 
the  bookshelves.  Then  people 
began  to  dribble  in.  Just  before 
closing  time  there  was  quite  a 
flurry,  and  in  the  end  the  pile  of 
books  was  much  slimmer.  “I 
hope  you’re  pleased — I  am,”  the 
manager,  Mr.  Ellithorpe,  said  as 
we  shook  hands.  “You’ve  done 
well.  I  had  a  man  here  once  for 
four  hours  and  nobody  at  all 
came  to  buy  a  book.”  No  born 
or  willing  salesman  I.  Yet  I  now 
see  that  this  venture  into  com¬ 
merce  played  its  part  in 
achieving  metamorphosis.  For 
one  thing,  I  have  a  new  and 
closer  kinship  with  those  pave¬ 
ment  artists  in  London,  Paris 
and  other  European  capitals. 

Reviews  Come  In 

Finally,  the  reviews  started 
coming  in.  It  was  exciting  at 
first  to  read  what  people  were 
saying  about  the  book — nice 
things  they  were,  too,  to  my 
relief — but  quite  quickly  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  they  were 
all  following  a  similar  pattern 
of  comment  and  assessment.  I 
began  to  skim  through  them, 
looking  for  something  new.  And, 
of  course,  looking  greedily  for 
any  comment  which  would  really 
promote  the  book.  (Was  this  the 
first  after-effect  of  that  auto¬ 
graphing  party?)  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  why  I  remember  two  re¬ 
views  especially.  One  ended  an 
agreeable  summation  with  the 
satisfying  words:  “Recom¬ 
mended  for  all  libraries.”  The 
other  said  bluntly:  “Worth  the 
time  and  the  $5.95.” 

At  last  came  deflation.  There 
were  no  more  calls  for  appear¬ 
ances  on  radio  and  tv.  The  re¬ 
views  dried  up.  Hilda  and  Mimi 
turned  to  new  tasks,  co-opting 
the  next  authors  on  their  lists. 
The  publishers  issued  their  new 
catalogue,  and  neither  my  own 
name  nor  those  of  the  other 
writers  on  the  spring  list,  with 
whom  I  had  felt  affinity  without 
ever  having  met  one  of  them, 
were  there.  The  book  was  still 
evident,  fortunately,  on  the  book¬ 
sellers’  shelves.  Now  it  was  up  to 
the  great  American  public.  I 
could  only  hope  that  it  knew  a 
good  thing  when  it  saw  one. 
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Writing  Guidelines 
On  Sports  Ed’s  Pad 


After  IS  years  as  a  sports 
writer  and  editor,  Warren  Koon 
has  returned  to  the  “news  page" 
and  is  now  doing  a  daily  column 
in  the  Charleston  Evening  Post. 
He  wrote  this  story  for  E&P, 
having  in  mind  a  guide  for  other 
sportswriters,  and  memories  for 
old  ones. 

Hy  Warren  koon 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

When  I  cleaned  out  my  desk 
recently,  after  13  years  as  a 
sportswriter  and  the  last  five 
as  Executive  Sports  Editor  of 
the  Evening  Post  and  Morning 
News  and  Courier  combined,  a 
flood  of  copies  of  notices  to  the 
staff  struck  me. 

Most  of  the  instructional 
pieces  used  in  impressing  on  a 
young  group  of  sportswriters  the 
proper  way  to  use  the  English 
language,  and  avoid  the  unneces¬ 
sary  wordage  so  often  attributed 
to  the  sports  department  could 
l>e,  perhaps,  useful  to  any  news¬ 
paper,  large  or  small. 

For  example: 

“The  phrases  ‘take  the  field’ 
and  ‘both  teams  will  be  out  for 
a  win’,  gentlemen,  are  obviously 
unnecessary,  if  for  no  other 
reasons  than  no  one  can  literally 
take  a  field  and  the  latter  goes 
without  saying:  at  least  w'e  hope 
so  in  the  future.” 

A  Mailer  uf  Heiglil 

During  a  basketball  season, 
there  were  some  distressing 
lapses,  so  I  issued  the  following, 
partly : 

“A  player,  in  our  paper,  may 
l>e  6-4.  Simple,  isn’t  it?  He  may 
not  be  6-foot-4,  nor  may  he  be 
six-foot-4,  nor  may  he  be  six 
feet  four.  Just  numerals,  please. 
The  writers  who  say  6-4  and  let 
it  go  at  that  are  purity  and 
virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  editor. 
Oh,  by  the  way,  we  are  letting 
people,  from  time  to  time,  ‘loose’ 
games  rather  than  ‘lose’  them. 
Ix>ose  is  something  we  do  when 
we  turn  something  loose,  or  are 
at  loose  ends,  or  we  loose  a  knot 
in  a  rope,  the  one  w’e  hang  re¬ 
porters  with  when  they  write  it 
that  way.” 

A  shortie  once  read:  “Please 
remember  that  history  does  not 
need  to  be  past  history  in  our 
paper.  Neither  does  a  record 
l)ecome  a  new  record.  A  record 
.set  today,  of  necessity,  has  to  be 
new.” 

Jimmy  Powers,  then  and  now 
one  of  our  prep  writers,  is  a 
huge  man,  hovering  n^ar  the 


250-pound  mark,  jovial  and  com¬ 
petent.  I  used  him  to  get  a  point 
across  in  the  following  staff 
notice: 

“I  note  our  papers  carrying 
stories  with  the  word  ‘practise’ 
rather  than  ‘practice.’  All  guides 
eschew  ‘practise’  as  archaic.  If 
we  need  practise  on  how  to  spell 
practice,  we’ll  all  run  a  lap 
around  Jimmy  Powers.” 

Free,  .Nol  Foul 

This  practice  appalled  me: 

“It  seems,  of  late,  the  thing 
to  do  is  to  refer  to  the  free  shots 
awarded  basketball  players  as 
‘foul  shots.’  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  basketball  as  a  ‘foul 
shot.’  The  only  thing  I  can  see 
the  words  mean  is  ‘a  shot  that 
is  foul.’  This,  of  course,  is  not 
the  case. 

“The  language  of  basketball 
dictates  that  free  throws  be  just 
that — free  throws.  No  statistical 
data  records  anything  other  than 
‘FT’  in  the  columns.  ‘FT’  means 
free  throw.  If  anyone  wanted  to 
change  to  ‘foul  shots’,  then  FT 
would  become  FS.  When  a 
player  is  fouled,  he  is  awarded 
a  free  throw,  meaning  a  throw 
given  freely,  with  no  interfer¬ 
ence.  Let’s  quit  making  up 
terms  and  remember  that  ‘free 
throw’  is  divine  language.” 

A  short  lecture?  Note: 

“Remember,  gentlemen,  a 
sportswriter  is  not  a  dazzled 
child,  nor  is  he  a  cheerleader  or 
a  house  detective.  He  is  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  newspaper  only 
and  in  no  wise  a  part  of  the 
game  being  witnessed.” 

Parenthetical  di.scussion  came 
in  for  a  discussion: 

“There  are  right  and  wrong 
ways  to  use  ( ) .  They  simply  are 
used  to  insert  es.sential  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  not  related,  gram¬ 
matically,  to  the  sentence.  For 
example,  in  a  cutline  w’e  say 
‘Coach  Jones  (left),  etc.’ 

“On  the  other  hand,  we  use 
too  many  ().  When  a  coach  is 
quoted,  he  normally  says  ‘take 
our  Jones  there.  He’s  a  tough 
one.  And  Smith  is  a  fine  runner. 
Shample  will  help  us  but  the 
biggest  surpri.se  is  Schmuck.’ 

“Now  we’ve  been  going  too 
much  of  this:  Take  old 
(Charlie)  Jones  there.  He’s  a 
tough  one.  And  (Jim)  Smith  is 
a  fine  runner.  (Henry)  Shample 
will  help  us  but  the  biggest  sur¬ 
prise  is  (Arnold)  Schmuck.’ 
Why  do  we  need  all  these  ( )  ? 
Let’s  just  have  old  coach  say 
‘take  old  Charlie  Jones  there’ 
and  let  it  go  onward  and  up¬ 
ward.” 


This  was  a  real  stumper  but 
the  staff  got  the  message: 

“We  have  convinced  manage¬ 
ment  our  function  is  to  sell  news 
and  not  to  provide  it  free  to 
telephone  callers.  Therefore,  we 
will  announce  to  the  public  that 
scores,  race  results  and  stuff  like 
that  will  be  given  only  on  our 
special  scoreboard  numbers.  Who 
got  beat  in  a  fistfight  by  Jack 
Dempsey  in  1926  will  be  an  an¬ 
swer  with  which  our  librarians 
will  struggle,  and  we  refer 
callers  to  them. 

“However,  let  us  be  courteous 
to  all  callers.  Gently  explain  our 
policy.  Plea.se,  leave  us  not  yell 
‘dammit,  can’t  your  eyeballs  see 
what  we  put  in  the  paper’  but 
gently,  turneth  away  his  wrath.” 

The  football  season  always 
brought  forth  a  reminder  along 
these  lines: 

“Our  coverage,  in  many  cases, 
runs  too  lengthy.  Let  us  aim  for 
tighter,  sharper  writing.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  writing  must  be 
dull.  Search  your  minds  for  de¬ 
scriptive  phrases  but  let’s  be 
tight,  tight.  Clean,  Clear,  non¬ 
expertise  alloweth  one  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  gates  of  heaven.  The 
Who,  Where,  What,  etc.  all 
.stuffed  in  the  lead  went  out  with 
McKinley.  Or  Barney  Silch.  I 
prefer  a  hook  lead  which  nabs  a 
reader’s  attention,  along  the 
lines  of  ‘dammit,  said  the  Duch¬ 
ess,  get  your  hand  off  my  knee’ 
style.  Crowd  size  is  a  factor  but 
insert  it  unobtrusively.  Staffers 
in  the  field  will  make  an  effort 
to  get  back  and  aid  with  the 
telephones,  and  shirkers  will  be 
blackened  in  the  eyes  of  St. 
Peter.  And  others. 

“The  pure  in  heart  to  take 
heed,  will  be  rewarded.  It’s  all  in 
how  you  play  the  game  and  our 
game  is  newspaper  readership.” 

Fijr  Coaclies  Only 

Also  on  my  pet  peeve  of 
writers  who  try  to  satisfy 
coaches  and  players  rather  than 
readers: 

“Let’s  have  none  of  this  stuff 
of  making  up  something  just  to 
get  a  name  in  the  paper,  i.e. 
‘Jones  played  w'ell  on  defense’ 
when  there  is  really  no  reason  to 
say  that.  Or  if  that  is  all  you 
know  about  Jones,  then  he  must 
not  have  done  anything  out¬ 
standing.  If  ol’  Coach  Jones 
w'ants  you  to  hide  a  terrific  play 
so  he  can  win  next  week,  please 
remember  you  must  please  the 
readers  and  me.  And  the  thou- 
.sands  there  saw  it,  so  leave  us 
tell  ol’  Coach  Jones  ‘sorry.’  Also, 
if  you  have  an  idea  about  a 
game,  let  us  see  it  in  the  over- 
nighter,  or  recap.  I  regard  you 
as  smart  as  any  coach,  .so  hide  no 
lights  under  a  bushel.” 

Finally,  a  peck  of  one-line 
adminitions  which  tend  to  help 
the  writing:  Such  as: 


“Hit  a  fly  into  the  air.  Where 
else.  Make  it  just  ‘hit  a  fly.’  ” 

“So  he  putted  on  the  green? 
Why  not  just  putted.” 

“The  school  has  a  total  of  84 
players.  Why  not  just  ‘the  school 
has  84  players.’  ” 

Redundancy  Spiked 

“Lately  we  had  a  line  reading 
‘future  games  of  the  remaining 
schedule.’  Now  really,  men. 
‘Games  remaining’  or  ‘the  sched¬ 
ule’  sufficeth.” 

“We  have  so  many  sentences 
which  read  ‘John  said  he  was 
going  to  throw  a  lot  this  season. 
And  that  he  did.  He  threw  89 
times.’  I  contend  the  ‘And  that 
he  did’  is  ridiculous  and  super¬ 
fluous.” 

“Teams  do  not  have  to  ‘won 
six  previous  games’.  They  just 
‘won  six  games.’  ” 

“Remember,  please,  let  us  not 
have  folks  crossing  double  chalk 
lines  or  striking  paydirt.  Let  us 
just  have  them  scoring.” 

• 

Libraries  Enrolled 
In  Newspaper  Week 

The  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  encouraging  libraries 
to  participate  again  in  National 
Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  9-15. 

Mary  Gaver,  ALA  president 
and  Professor,  Graduate  School 
of  Library  Service,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Jersey,  stated  in 
a  letter  to  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  Committee  coordin¬ 
ator: 

“The  continuing  theme  for 
National  Newspaper  Week  of 
‘Newspapers  make  a  BIG  dif¬ 
ference  in  people’s  lives’  as  well 
as  last  year’s  special  theme  of 
‘Newspapers  and  Readers — 
Partners  in  Freedom’  both  re¬ 
flect  principles  of  direct  con¬ 
cern  to  all  kinds  of  libraries  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  to 
newspapers.  Readers  with  in¬ 
quiring  minds  can  be  best  served 
by  libraries  stocked  with  (among 
other  resources)  newspapers  re¬ 
flecting  the  widest  variety  of 
opinion  and  geographical  em¬ 
phasis.” 

• 

Mobile  Station  Sale 
Approval  Is  Sought 

Mobile  Pre.ss  Register  Inc.  has 
requested  FCC  approval  for  its 
sale  of  a  half-interest  in  WKRG 
radio  and  television  stations  to 
Kenneth  R.  Giddens  for  $2,250,- 
000.  Giddens  owns  the  other 
50%  share. 

This  sale  is  preliminary  to 
the  closing  of  a  sale  of  53%  of 
the  stock  of  Mobile  Press  Regis¬ 
ter  Inc.  to  Samuel  I.  Newhouse, 
of  New  York,  by  the  McGowin 
family.  The  company  owns  the 
Mobile  Press,  the  Mobile  Regis¬ 
ter  and  the  Pascagoula  (Miss.) 
Press  and  Chroni-le. 
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a  long  stride  forward! 

Here,  ready  for  you  now,  are  newspaper 
inks  in  approved  ANPA-AAAA  AdPro 
shades.  Plus  they  eliminate  strike-through 
and  sharply  reduce  offset  and  ruboff. 


newspaper  colors 


Costing  very  little  more  than  ordinary  inks, 
they  go  farther  and  look  better.  Readers  and 
advertisers  will  notice  the  big  improvement. 

your  newspaper  deserves  .flintOUC 


^rae/ure  •  •  ^icxo^rcLlliAic 

ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER.  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Exclusive  with  FLINT  in  America 


Radio  Cars  Prove 


Invaluable 

Dayton,  0. 

The  Dayton  Journal  Herald, 
like  most  newspapers,  had  been 
taking:  its  radio  cars  for  granted 
until  a  civil  rigrhts  riot  hit  the 
city  recently. 

The  cars  proved  to  be  vital 
forces  in  the  tough  job  of  cover¬ 
ing  trouble  spots. 

From  the  city  desk,  an  assistr 
ant  city  editor  dispatched  cars 
to  the  numerous  outbreak  scenes. 
The  cars  carried  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  teams.  Reporters  used 
the  radio  to  relay  news  details 
to  the  main  rewrite  man  in  the 
Journal  Herald  office.  They  also 
used  their  observations  for  side- 
bar  and  color  stories  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  main  coverage. 

One  incident  involving  Glen 
Thompson,  the  editor,  stood  out. 
Wanting  to  obtain  first-hand 
knowledge  of  riot  conditions, 
Thompson  climbed  into  a  radio 
car  and  headed  toward  the  city’s 
west  side  where  violence  was 
giving  the  police  an  extremely 
rough  time. 

Pliotog  Stops  Editor 

He  didn’t  get  there.  When  the 
chief  photographer  heard  that 
Thompson  was  enroute,  he 
shouted  into  his  receiver:  “Don’t 
bring  him  over  here.  They’re 
stoning  and  rocking  cars.  There 
are  people  getting  hurt.  Keep 
him  out.’’ 

Mr.  Thompson  returned  to  the 
office. 

No  newsmen  were  hurt  during 
the  hectic  hours  of  rioting  but  it 
wasn’t  because  of  the  rioters’ 
reluctance  to  stone  reporters  and 
photographers  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurred. 

After  dark  the  cars  were 
parked  near  the  main  riot  scene 
and  dispatched  only  to  specific 
spots.  The  technique  worked  so 
well  that  several  exclusive  pic¬ 
tures  were  obtained.  Two  fire 
bombs  were  extinguished  by 
new'smen  before  firemen  ar¬ 
rived.  One  photographer  arrived 
as  detectives  were  treating  a  boy 
felled  by  shotgun  pellets. 

Dramatic  Picture 

As  an  editor  of  the  Journal 
Herald  described  it:  “The  boy’s 
outraged  cries  practically  could 
be  heard  on  the  Journal  Herald’s 
front  page  the  next  day.” 

Another  lesson  (valuable  to 
other  newspapers  caught  up  in 
a  similar  situation)  was  learned 
during  the  long  nights. 

The  main  rewrite  man  must 
be  kept  away  from  the  riot  scene 
— even  if  he  has  to  be  tied.  The 
Journal  Herald’s  chief  rewrite 


in  Riot 

man  had  gone  out  when  the  first 
riot  report  reached  the  office — 
about  4  a.m. 

He  was  almost  exhausted 
when  the  final  edition  came  out 
at  1:30  a.m.  the  next  day. 

*  4c  « 

Reports  Delayed 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Reporter  Charles  E.  Wrzesin- 
ski  and  photographer  Don  Cun¬ 
ningham  of  the  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot  found  police  uncoopera¬ 
tive  as  they  monitored  police 
broadcasts  and  dashed  off  to 
what  appeared  as  trouble  spots 
during  an  outbreak  of  fighting 
and  rock  throwing  after  a  negro 
dance. 

“They  adopted  a  keep  out  of 
our  hair,  w'e’re  busy,  attitude,” 
Wrzesinski  said,  “and  detailed 
reports  of  what  took  place  were 
not  available  until  some  five 
hours  after  the  trouble  began.” 

When  the  fight  outside  the 
dance  hall  had  been  broken  up 
and  the  crowd  dispersed,  small 
bands  of  whites  and  Negroes 
spread  out  over  Jackson  tossing 
rocks  and  bottles  at  cars  and 
windows  as  they  went. 

*  «  * 

A  Free  Hand 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Newsmen  w'ere  given  a  free 
hand  in  covering  a  Benton 
Harbor  racial  outbreak,  accord¬ 
ing  to  managing  editor  Bert 
Lindenfeld,  of  the  News-Palla¬ 
dium. 

Many  w'ere  given  rides  by 
police  to  and  from  trouble  zones 
during  the  three  consecutive 
nights  of  disorder.  Newsmen  co¬ 
operated  when  police  requested 
them  not  to  hold  interviews  in 
the  trouble  zone,  since  they  re¬ 
sulted  in  new  gatherings  and 
could  have  contributed  to  other 
flareups. 

Newsmen  roamed  freely 
through  the  trouble  zones  during 
the  disorders.  However,  the  third 
night  they  were  required  to 
show  passes  issued  by  state  and 
local  police  before  obtaining 
entry. 

Mr.  Wiggle  in  Comics 

Mr.  Wiggle,  a  candy  flavor 
gelatin  dessert  for  children,  is 
moving  into  national  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  Jell-0  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation  an¬ 
nounced.  The  introduction  will 
be  supported  by  color  network 
television  commercials  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  comic  section 
ads.  The  agency  is  Young  & 
Rubicam. 


SAIGON  CHAPEAU — Esther  Clark,  military  affairs  writer  for  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  admires  a  flower-bedecked  helmet  bearing 
the  inscription  “Press  .  .  .  Don't  Shoot."  It  was  presented  to  her 
by  fellow  staffers  before  she  went  to  Vietnam,  where  she  will  cover 
the  war  for  her  newspaper. 


Presidential  Seholars 
Have  Literary  Talents 


The  1966  Presidential  Scholars 
apparently  disagree  with  those 
who  say  high  school  journalism 
is  a  waste  of  time. 

The  Newspaper  Fund  has 
learned  that,  for  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  these  121  scholars  had 
some  association  with  journal¬ 
ism,  literary  and  creative 
writing  during  their  high  school 
years.  School  newspapers  at¬ 
tracted  the  largest  number  of 
them. 

Forty-three  students  were  edi¬ 
tors  or  staff  members  of  school 
newspapers.  The  figure  in  1965 
was  40.  Thirty-eight  wrote 
articles  which  were  published  in 
professional  newspapers  or  mag¬ 
azines,  state  or  national  high 
school  anthologies.  A  year  ago 
the  figure  was  32. 

Forty-one  students  won  a 
literary  award  or  prize  for  cre¬ 
ative  writing.  The  prize  winners 
in  1965  numbered  31. 

Nineteen  students  were  edi¬ 
tors  or  staff  members  of  literary 
magazines.  This  is  an  increase 
of  3  over  1965. 

Seventeen  students  were  edi¬ 
tors  or  staff  members  of  school 
yearbooks.  Last  year,  the  figure 
was  25. 

Six  wrote  original  plays.  Nine 
were  enrolled  in  journalism 
classes. 

Two  expressed  interest  in 
journalism  as  a  career.  One 
other,  who  had  worked  as  a 
sports  reporter,  said  he  did  not 
plan  to  become  a  journalist. 


“Such  evidence;  underscores 
the  fact  that  tho.so  recruiting 
for  journalism  will  have  to  re¬ 
double  their  efforts  to  get  more 
of  the  brightest  young  minds 
interested  in  the  profession,” 
said  Paul  Swensson,  executive 
director  of  the  Funel.  “The  in¬ 
terest  in  writing  is  already 
there;  the  interest  in  journalism 
will  have  to  be  encouraged.” 

More  than  half  of  those  who 
edited  school  newspapers  were 
girls.  However,  more  boys  than 
girls  were  editors  of  school 
literary  magazines  and  year¬ 
books. 

• 

College  Editiou  Hus 
5,000  Inches  of  Ads 

Hays,  Kan, 

For  the  fourth  consecutive 
year,  the  Hays  Daily  News  and 
the  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State 
College  news  service  cooperated 
to  produce  a  Fort  Hays  State 
edition. 

Included  in  the  regular  Sept. 
8  issue  of  the  Hays  Daily  News, 
this  year’s  college  edition  fea¬ 
tured  44  eight-column  pages  in 
five  sections.  It  was  the  largest 
FHS  edition  in  the  history  of 
the  project. 

News,  features  and  photo¬ 
graphs  about  the  college  were 
prepared  by  the  college  news 
service. 

The  advertising  department  of 
the  Hays  Daily  News,  headed 
by  Charles  Watson,  sold  more 
than  5,000  column  inches  of  ads. 
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the  superior  quality 
Newspaper  R.O.P  Roller 
with  greater  tensile  strength, 
much  cooler  running! 


Faster  newspaper  press  speeds  require 
printing  rollers  that  can  take  punishment 
on  continuous  long  runs.  The  newly  de¬ 
veloped  Bingham  GOLD  BOND  News¬ 
paper  R.O.P.  Roller  has  appreciably  greater 
tensile  strength  and  up  to  15%  greater  re¬ 
sistance  to  heat,  oil  and  abrasion.  GOLD 
BOND  Rollers  run  much  cooler  and  have 
the  stamina  and  durability  to  withstand 
the  tremendous  frictional  heat  created  by 
press  speeds.  Get  a  test  set  of  Bingham 
GOLD  BOND  Newspaper  R.O.R  Rollers 
and  see  the  difference  in  printing  quality 
and  roller  life.  Call  any  of  our  26  plants. 


Samuel  Bingham  Company 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES: 

201  North  Wells  Street  *  Chicago,  Illinois  60606  •  726-6711 


Jl 

BINGHAM 

JOHN  L.  RICHARDS,  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Standard  Gravure  Corp.,  has 
been  named  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales  for  the  Courier-Journal 
and  the  Louisville  Times.  Lisle 
Baker  Jr.,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  companies,  said  J.  Garrett 
Noonan,  the  newspapers'  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  who  is  due  to  retire 
next  year,  will  devote  his  time  to 
helping  Richards  in  assuming 
direction  of  the  department. 
Richards,  40,  has  been  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  these  companies  since 
1948  when  he  joined  the  public 
service  department.  He  moved 
to  the  employe  relations  depart¬ 
ment  in  1954  and  later  was  named 
its  assistant  director.  He  trans¬ 
ferred  to  his  present  position  with 
Standard  Gravure  in  I960. 

Barrftl  -VleGuni 
IJSI.4  Press  Attache 

The  appointment  of  Barrett 
McGum,  former  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  reporter,  as  a  U.S. 
Information  Agency  foreign 
service  officer  was  announced  by 
Director  Leonard  H.  Marks. 

McGurn  has  been  assigned  as 
press  attache  to  the  U.S.  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Italy. 

He  was  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
bureau  chief  in  Rome,  Paris  and 
Moscow  during  the  years  1946  to 
1962. 

As  bureau  chief  in  Rome  for 
some  13  years,  McGurn  early 
became  a  specialist  on  Italy  and 
the  Vatican. 

• 

N.Y.  Times  Appoints 
Research  Manager 

David  L.  Sanders  has  joined 
the  promotion  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times  as  research  man¬ 
ager.  He  succeeds  David  Dietz, 
who  has  resigned. 

Before  joining  the  Times, 
Sanders  was  vicepresident  of 
Dana  Weithers  Corp.,  Chicago, 
a  market  research  organization. 
He  had  previously  been  survey 
re.search  manager  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  chief  of  ex¬ 
perimental  research  for  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
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J-Scliool  Enlists 
-\ifl  of  Lecturers 

Lincoln 

Eight  lecturers,  each  a  pro¬ 
fessional  in  his  field,  have  been 
added  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska  School  of  .lournalism 
staff  for  1966-67  in  a  continuing 
program  to  provide  students  a 
mixture  of  academic  and  pro- 
fe.ssional  experience. 

The  men,  including  newspa¬ 
permen,  an  attorney,  radio¬ 
television  journalists  and  radio¬ 
television  production  special¬ 
ists,  complement  the  full-time 
faculty  in  meeting  Journalism 
School  enrollment  demands. 

R.  Neale  Copple,  director  of 
the  school,  said  increased  use 
of  lecturers  came  about  “partly 
by  accident  and  partly  inten¬ 
tionally.”  Because  of  the  timing 
of  staff  resignations  last  spring, 
the  school  faced  difficulties  in 
hiring  new  faculty  members  for 
the  fall  semester. 

The  lecturers  who  teach 
courses  and  labs  in  the  news- 
editorial  and  radio-television 
.sequences  at  the  .school  in¬ 
clude: 

Larry  Becker,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Lincoln 
Star. 

Richard  Herman,  statehou.se 
reporter  for  the  Lincoln  Jour- 
teal. 

Carl  Keith,  night  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald. 

• 

AP  Appoints  Meyer 
Reno  Correspondent 

Richard  E.  Meyer  has  been 
named  Associated  Press  corres¬ 
pondent  at  Reno,  Nev.,  succeed¬ 
ing  William  R.  Stall,  who  has 
been  made  correspondent  in 
charge  of  the  AP  office  at  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Calif.  Meyer  has  been 
at  Las  Vegas  since  February. 
Before  that  he  worked  at  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles. 

Stall  entered  AP  service  at 
Cheyenne  in  1960  and  has  been 
in  the  Reno  bureau  since  1963. 

Meyer  is  succeeded  at  Las 
Vegas  by  Robert  M.  Shaw, 
transferred  from  Oklahoma. 

• 

Editor  Honored 

Ocala,  Fla. 

A  tribute  has  been  paid  to 
R.  N.  Bert  Dosh,  a  Florida  news¬ 
man  who  pushed  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal.  On  Sept.  16  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  signed  a  bill  re¬ 
naming  a  lock  on  the  canal  after 
Dosh,  the  former  editor  of  the 
Ocala  Star  Banner. 


Malcolm  A.  Booth — resigned 
from  editorial  staff,  Middletovon 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Herald  Record, 
to  l)ecome  director  of  Orange 
County  Community  of  Museums 
and  Galleries,  a  federation  of 
11  museums. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  Aherne — retired  as 
public  relations  chief  for  the 
Connecticut  State  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Commission,  he  wras  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

*  *  * 

Manny  Fuchs,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Herald  Record — ^back 
from  Viet  Nam. 

*  *  * 

G.  Terky  Sechrist,  former 
copy  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant — named  an  education 
service  specialist  for  veterans 
education,  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Education,  at  a  salary 
of  $8,840. 

♦  ♦  * 

David  Smith,  recent  Peace 
Corpsman  in  Nigeria — to  Mid- 
dletown  (Conn.)  Press  as  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  downstate  Deep 
River  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Free.man — from  state 
news  staff,  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Evening  Herald,  to  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  succeeding 
William  Betsche,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nancy  H.  Singleton, 
.society  writer  for  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News, 
and  Evan  L.  Richards,  a  writer 
for  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  w'ere  married  in 
Albany  Sept.  20. 

♦  ♦  # 

Mrs.  Helen  Loy,  onetime  city 
staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour¬ 
ant,  and  recently  president  of 
Loy  Associates  Inc. — resigned  to 
assume  newly-created  post  of 
associate  director  of  develop¬ 
ment,  University  of  Hartford. 
Mrs.  a.  S.  Keller  succeeds  her 
at  the  agency. 

*  * 

Robert  Stanger  has  resiprned 
as  a  copy  editor  for  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Al  Wallitsch,  Cumberland 
County  bureau  chief  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press — re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Vineland 
(N.  J.)  Times-Joumal,  replac¬ 
ing  To.m  Flynn — to  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post  as 
political  editor. 
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Charles  Spicer  —  from 
sportsw’riter  to  sports  editor  of 
the  Hammond  (La.)  Daily  Star. 

m  *  * 

Dolly  Adams — named  to 
newly-created  area  editor  post 
from  staff  writer  for  the  Daily 
Star.  4,  4e  4c 

Jim  Banbury  —  named  state 
editor  and  Larry  Harris — to  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  News. 

4c  #  * 

John  David  Siddon,  former 
staffer  of  the  No.  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times,  now  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  of  Harshe-Rotman 
&  Druck. 

«  «  « 

Cal  Holloway,  a  former 
Canadian  Press  staff  writer, 
has  joined  the  Western  Star, 
Corner  Brook  Nfld.,  as  news 
editor.  He  was  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter,  telegraph  editor  and 
city  editor  for  the  St.  John's 
Evening  Telegram. 

«  4c  * 

Charles  G.  Duffy,  former 
newspaperman  in  W’ashingrton 
state,  has  been  promoted  to  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  representative  for 
Weyerhaeuser  Company  at  Ta¬ 
coma.  He  has  been  editor  of  a 
monthly  employes  newsletter. 

*  *  * 

Bert  Vincent — out  of  retire¬ 
ment  to  write  a  Sunday  strol¬ 
ling  column  for  the  Knoxville 

(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gary  H.  S.mart  —  from  re¬ 
porter,  Salinas  Californian,  to 
assistant  editor,  San  Francisco 
Business  magazine. 

4c  4c  4c 

Tom  Flynn,  political  report¬ 
er  for  the  Vineland  (N.J.) 
Times- Journal,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Post  as  political  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Francis  Lordan,  who 
moved  to  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  to  cover  South  Jersey 
politics. 

>i>  *  * 

Mary  Scarpa  —  from  the 
Vineland  (N.J.)  Times-Joumal, 
to  the  Vineland  bureau  of  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Gilbert  Gardner. 

*  * 

W’illiam  Bon  vie,  formerly  of 
the  Vineland  bureau  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Press,  has  shifted  to 
the  Pleasantville  (N.J.)  bureau 
of  the  paper. 

4c  4>  4c 

Jimmy  Johnson,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Turlock 
(Calif.)  Journal  and  the  Moul¬ 
trie  (Ga.)  Observer  —  to  the 
sports  staff  of  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram. 
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William  I.  Bookman,  White 
Plains  Reporter  Dispatch — el¬ 
ected  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Associated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

♦  4i  * 

William  V.  Mason,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Upland 
(Calif.)  News  and  the  Selma 
(Calif.)  Enterprise  —  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Bonita 
Publishing  Company’s  three 
California  papers,  San  Dimas 
Press,  La  Verne  Leader  and 
Diamond  Bar-Walnut  Valley 
Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Harry  Klissner,  Southern 
California  newspaperman  — 
transferred  from  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Air  Pollution  Control  District 
to  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Parks  and  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Green,  Jr.,  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Post 
Herald  —  elected  president  of 
Southern  Newspaper  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association. 

*  *  * 

Rose  Marie  Schoenhoeffer 
— appointed  Youth  Page  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
She  has  been  on  the  editorial 
staff  since  1959. 

«  *  * 

WiLUAM  McMasters,  office 
manager,  Akron  (0.,)  Beacon 
Journal — to  the  business  staff 
of  the  OrUtndo  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Star. 

*  *  * 

Pete  Lang  —  from  Visalia 
(Calif.)  Times-Delta  news 
staff  to  publications  coordina¬ 
tor,  Coalinga  College. 

*  *  * 

Bleu  Beathard — from  editor, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Tribune,  to 
public  relations  staff.  Humble 
Oil  and  Refining  Co. 

• 

PROMOTION  .4WARD.S 

Winners  in  the  promotion 
contest  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  were  announ¬ 
ced  by  Frank  L,  Sherman,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
as  follows: 

Under  15,000  —  Howard  H. 
Blanck,  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vt- 
(lette  Messenger;  Kenneth  W. 
Moody,  Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Gazette. 

15-50,000  —  Vern  Enstrom, 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Nor¬ 
man  Tischer,  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star  and  Press. 

Over  50,000  —  Arlo  A.  Mc- 
Cully,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press; 
Glenn  List,  Detroit  News. 
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Vargfa  to  Army  Times 

Washington 
Joseph  G.  Varga  has  been 
appointed  national  advertising 
director  of  the  Army  Times 
Publishing  Company  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Army  Times,  Navy 
Times,  Air  Foree  Times,  Federal 
Times,  Civil  Air  Patrol  Times, 
the  Family  Magazine  and  two 
trade  magazines — the  Military 
Market  and  Club  Executive. 
Varga,  a  Syracuse  University 
graduate,  has  been  with  the  New 
York  Times,  Apparel  Arts,  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  the 
American  Legion  Magazine, 
Family  Circle,  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

• 

Cartoonist  Tom  Darcy 
Goes  to  Philadelphia 

Donald  McLean,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  has  appointed 
Tom  Darcy  as  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist.  He  will  supplement  the 
work  of  F.  O.  Alexander. 

Darcy  started  with  Garden 
City  (N.J.)  Newsday  in  1956 
and  was  editorial  cartoonist 
there  for  18  months  until  he 
joined  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Gcuette  in  1959.  In  1960  he  be¬ 
came  art  director  of  the  Len- 
hart  Altschuler  Associates  ad 
agency  on  Long  Island.  He 
joined  the  Houston  (Texas) 
Post  in  1965  and  was  there 
until  being  hired  by  the  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

• 

Father  and  2  Sons 
Named  to  Board 

Malone,  N.  Y. 

Publishing  the  Malone  Eve¬ 
ning  News  is  a  family  affair  now 
that  Leon  L.  Turner  and  his  two 
sons  are  officers  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
company.  The  senior  Turner  was 
named  publisher  and  his  sons, 
Frederick  and  John,  were  named 
president  and  vicepresident/ 
treasurer,  respectively.  George 
A.  Ohlman  was  named  executive 
vicepresident. 

• 

Larson  in  Brokerage 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

G.  Bennett  Larson,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  from  the  Black¬ 
burn  Company,  has  opened  his 
own  brokerage  office  in  the 
R.C.A.  Building,  6363  Sunset 
Boulevard.  He  will  specialize  in 
the  sale  of  radio,  television, 
CATV  systems,  newspapers  and 
magazine  properties.  He  is  a 
veteran  of  40  years  in  the  broad¬ 
cast  industry. 
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Sports  Editor’’ s 
Column  Fills  Jobs  i 

I 

Warren,  O 

Two  local  boys  have  started  | 
newspaper  careers  at  the  Trib-  j 
une  Chronicle  here  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  “want  ad”  column  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dick  Olmstead,  sports  ! 
editor. 

The  Quarterback  column,  a  i 
Monday  feature  during  football 
season,  was  published  on  a  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  15  youths  responded.  ; 

The  column  was  a  “plea”  to 
any  high  school  boy  to  be  a 
trainee  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  It  described  the  work  in 
general,  the  wonderful  experi¬ 
ences  and  people  in  sports,  the 
frustrations,  and  the  joys  of 
doing  a  good  job.  I 

In  the  column  Olmstead  also  | 
reviewed  the  careers  of  24  boys  ' 
who  have  served  apprentice¬ 
ships  at  the  Tribune  Chronicle.  ; 

Of  those  24  since  1946,  Olm¬ 
stead  was  able  to  trace  the  lives 
of  19,  including  those  who  are  | 
sports  editors  of  several  news-  ; 
papers,  two  who  became  doctors,  | 
and  others  in  related  fields. 
Most  of  them  keep  in  contact 
with  their  former  boss. 

The  24th  assistant,  his  son, 
James,  finished  a  three-year  j 
“hitch”  in  the  sports  depart-  | 
ment  when  he  enlisted  in  the  I 
Army  Sept.  12.  Another  son,  | 
Bernard,  is  a  student  at  Ohio  ! 
State  University.  After  work-  ’ 
ing  for  his  dad  since  junior 
high  school,  Bernard  worked  in  , 
the  sports  departments  of  the  | 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  Co-  i 
lumbus  (O.)  Dispatch.  ' 

• 

Buys  Colorado  Paper 

Roy  Robinson,  publisher  of  the 
Cripple  Creek  (Colo.)  Gold  \ 
Rush,  has  purchased  the  Ute  ' 
Trail  Courier,  Woodland  Park, 
Colo.,  from  Manfred  Schupp  and 
Mrs.  Maureen  Jones,  co-owners. 


SpectaColor  has  it! 

New  short  run  gravure  from 
Springfield  makes  editorial  color 
a  circulation-building  bargain! 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  edi¬ 
torial  impact  with  a  modest  price 
tag  to  attract  anyone  with  an  eye 
for  quality. 

Sharpen  your  pencil  and  imagine 
colorful  features:  Fashion, 
Sports,  Food,  Holiday  Promotions. 
There’s  no  end  of  excitement! 

Experience  has  proven  that  edi¬ 
torial  color  breeds  advertising 
color ...  and  simplifies  selling 
of  black  and  white  space. 

Our  Short  Run  gravure  IDEA 
FILE  explains  the  techniques 
and  contains  actual  press  run 
samples  of  SpectaColor  inserts. 
Send  for  it  today  and  start 
planning  stopping  power  for  your 
paper!  Write 
Dept.  52. 


li  SPRINGFIELD 

: GRAVURE  COmUTION 

I  Mtatfiary  of 

j  :  1940  Commefce  Road.  SphnifitU.  Ohio  4SS01 
Phone:513-329  2491 
!  hi  New  Yoffc:  52  Vanderhilt  Avenue 
' :  Phene:  212-609-0796 
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BOOkS  IN  REVIEW 


Random  House  Issues 
Its  First  Unabridged 

By  Ray  Erwin 


THE  RANDOM  HOUSE  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
The  Unabridged  Exlitlon.  Oct.  24. 
2,091  pajres.  26C;.000  words  defined. 
64>paKe  atlas.  Illustrated.  $25. 

Newspapers  were  a  major 
source  in  finding  and  selecting 
more  than  13,000  new  words 
and  expressions  never  before 
published  in  a  dictionary  for  in¬ 
clusion  and  definition  in  the 
first  all-new  unabridged  dic¬ 
tionary  to  be  published  in  many 
years. 

The  big  book  (2,091  pages 
and  260,000  entries)  is  “The 
Random  House  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,”  which 
entailed  seven  years  of  inten¬ 
sive  research  by  350  authorities 
(150  lexicographers  and  editors 
collaborated  with  200  experts 
in  158  fields  of  knowledge).  The 
work  entailed  the  use  of  com¬ 
puters  in  compilation  for  the 
first  time  and  the  expenditure 
of  $3,000,000. 

Newspapers  A  Source 

Bennett  Cerf,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Random  House,  televi¬ 
sion  personality  (“What’s  My 
Line  ”),  lecturer  and  “Try  and 
Stop  Me”  humor  columnist  for 
King  Features  Syndicate  (the 
new  .VcM’  York  World  Journal 
Tribune  is  the  column’s  latest 
client),  told  E&P  that  many  of 
the  new  words  were  first  seen 
in  and  selected  from  newspa¬ 
pers. 

“We  got  lots  of  words  from 
newspapers  and  every  word 
represented  a  fight  as  to  the 
merits  of  its  inclusion,”  said  Mr. 
Cerf.  “Glossaries  were  checked 
and  word  lists  established. 
Words  came  from  sports  pages 
and  every  department  of  news¬ 
papers.  Many  new  words  have 
been  invented  by  sports  writers. 

“Language  changes  have  been 
so  great  in  the  Ia.st  decade  with 
nuclear  and  space  developments 
and  in  a  hundred  other  fields 
that  if  a  man  pulled  a  Rip  Van 
Winkle  and  slept  for  that  per¬ 
iod  and  then  tried  to  read  the 
New  York  Sunday  Times  he 
would  not  know  what  the  hell 
was  going  on,”  a.s.serted  Mr. 
Cerf.  “The  words  we  discarded 
to  make  way  for  new  ones  are 
archaic  ones  and  not  more  than 
one  person  in  100,000  would 
look  more  than  one  of  them  up 
in  a  lifetime.” 

Newly  current  words  and 
phra.ses,  encountered  almost 
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daily  in  newspapers,  in  the 
modern  and  up-to-date  Random 
House  Unabridged  include: 

Antimissile,  anti  -  poverty, 
area  code,  audio-visual  aids, 
beat  generation,  bos.sa  nova, 
data  processing,  discount  store, 
di.stressed  area,  freedom-ride, 
high  rise.  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail, 
1.  D.  card,  job  corps.  Peace 
Corps,  key  club,  lapel  mike, 
lulu,  medicare,  new  left,  op  art, 
pop  art,  tv  dinner,  kooky,  rat- 
fink,  jet  set,  frug,  idiot  card, 
zip  code,  teach-in,  LSD,  Great 
Society,  Common  Market, 
splashdown,  T  e  1  s  t  a  r,  poor 
boy  sweater,  skateboard,  steak- 
house. 

The  amazed  and  amused 
seeker  of  meanings  and  spell¬ 
ings  will  find  even  “supercali- 
fragilisticexpialidocious  n.  (used 
as  a  nonsense  word  by  children 
to  represent  the  longest  word  in 
English.)  ” 

The  living  and  livelv  lan¬ 
guage  of  living  people  that  en¬ 
livens  their  newspapers  thus 
makes  its  way  into  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  comprehensible  un¬ 
abridged  dictionary.  Some  old- 
timers  had  to  be  left  out  for 
newcomers.  Some  obsolete  and 
unused  words  were  eliminated 
to  make  way  for  the  teeming 
new  coinages  of  the  Space  Age. 

The  “back  of  the  book”  repre¬ 
sents  valuable  addenda  for  the 
newspaper  writer  or  other  dic¬ 
tionary  user.  In  the  back  are 
four  foreign  language  diction¬ 
aries — French,  Spanish,  Italian 
and  German,  all  two-way,  that 
is  French-English  and  English- 
French.  With  many  foreign 
words  creeping  into  newspa¬ 
pers,  this  probably  will  be  a 
much-used  section.  There  is  a 
64-page  full-color  world  atlas 
prepared  by  the  C.  S.  Hammond 
Co.,  a  35-page  gazetteer  featur¬ 
ing  27,000  names,  a  directory 
of  colleges  and  universities,  a 
list  of  dates  in  world  history, 
and  .so  on. 

Ncwsniinded  Nation 

“Ours  is  probably  the  most 
newsminded  nation  in  the  world 
and  to  follow  today’s  news  with¬ 
out  an  atlas  is  almost  im- 
po.ssible,”  remarked  Robert  L. 
Bernstein,  president  of  Random 
Hou.se,  at  a  press  conference. 

Jess  Stein,  editor-in-chief, 
and  Laurence  Urdang,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  said  that  authori¬ 
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ties  in  158  fields  representing 
the  entire  spectrum  of  modem 
knowledge  collaborated  with 
the  staff  to  produce  the  work. 
Incidentally,  one  of  the  RHD 
consultants  was  Craig  Clai¬ 
borne,  food  editor.  New  York 
Times  (cooking). 

Compuler.s  Aid  Editors 

Four  computers  and  a  cath¬ 
ode-ray  tube  printer  gave  su¬ 
per-modern  assistance  to  the 
big  team  of  editors  and  experts 
working  on  the  super-modern 
dictionary.  Words  were  as¬ 
sembled  and  compilations  made 
by  computers,  saving  hundreds 
of  man-hours.  Computers  broke 
down  definitions  into  150  separ¬ 
ate  fields  so  each  specialist 
could  work  in  his  own  area  of 
knowledge.  Publishers  credit 
this  machine  help  in  tedious 
compilation  chores  with  making 
possible  the  dictionary’s  price 
of  $25,  about  half  the  cost  of 
most  unabridged  dictionaries. 

The  large,  legible  typeface  in 
the  RHD  was  cited  for  clarity 
by  the  General  Electric  labora¬ 
tory  which  rates  this  dictionary 
first  in  readability.  The  book 
weighs  nine-and-three-quarter 
pounds,  is  thumb  indexed  for 
convenience  and  has  a  sturdy 
buckram  binding. 

The  new  dictionary  defines  a 
splendid  word,  “newspaper.” 
favorite  noun  of  the  reviewer 
and  the  review’s  readers,  thus: 
“1.  a  publication  printed  on 
newsprint,  issued  at  regular 
and  usually  close  intervals, 
esp.  daily  or  weekly,  and  com¬ 
monly  containing  news  com¬ 
ment,  features,  and  advertising. 
2.  a  business  organization  pub¬ 
lishing  such  a  publication.  3.  a 
single  issue  or  copy  of  such  a 
publication.  4.  newsprint. — adj. 
5.  of,  pertaining  to,  for,  or  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  newspaper,  (news 
plus  paper) — newspaperdom,  n. 
— newspaperish,  adj.” 

There  are  more  than  2,000 
line  drawings  and  maps  to  il¬ 


lustrate  the  text,  printed  in 
sophisticated  style  in  boldface, 
lightface  and  italics  with  re¬ 
markable  clarity  (three  16- 
pica  columns  to  the  page). 

Random  was  graduated  into 
the  rarefied  and  sparse  un¬ 
abridged  class  after  many  years 
of  building  a  lai-ge  and  compe¬ 
tent  dictionary  staff  through 
publication  of  its  continuing 
desk  model,  “The  American 
College  Dictionary”  (1,472 
pages  and  132,000  entries  and 
1.500  illustrations  and  spot 
maps) . 

Some  purists,  traditionalists 
and  lexicographers  object  with 
scholarly  erudition  and  vigor  to 
many  changes  in  a  new  edition 
of  an  unabridged  dictionary,  a 
word  bible  that  becomes  almost 
sacred,  timeless  and  changeless 
for  some  ardent  professional 
wordsmiths. 

For  example,  when  “Web¬ 
ster’s  Third  New'  International 
Dictionary”  was  published 
(1961)  by  G.  and  C.  Merriam 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  some 
admirers  and  followers  of  that 
classic  work  expressed  dignified 
outrage  at  some  changes  of  defi¬ 
nition  and  usage,  deletions  and 
omissions  and  new  entries.  It 
has  2,720  pages,  450,000  entries, 
100,000  new  wrords  and  its  cost 
was  placed  at  $3,500,000.  It 
sells  in  several  different  bind¬ 
ings,  ranging  in  price  from 
$47.50  to  a  deluxe  leather- 
bound  edition  for  $155.  (Noah 
Webster’s  first  dictionaries  w'ere 
dated  1806  and  1828). 

Funk  &  Wagnalls,  a  division 
of  Reader’s  Digest  Books,  Inc., 
and  publisher  of  an  unabridged 
dictionary,  on  Sept.  23  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Standard  Desk  Dic¬ 
tionary”  ($4.95)  with  100,000 
entries  and  a  secretarial  hand¬ 
book.  Oxford  (published  in 
England)  is  another  standard 
unabridged. 

Press  in  Preface 

In  the  preface  to  RHD,  the 
world’s  newest  unabridged  dic¬ 
tionary,  Jess  Stein,  editor-in- 
chief,  gives  pertinent  and  pri¬ 
mary  credit  to  newspapers  for 
their  invention  or  populariza¬ 
tion  of  words: 

“In  the  preparation  of  the 
RHD,  our  permanent  lexico¬ 
graphic  staff  made  full  use  of 
its  departmental  resources? — our 
large  file  of  citations  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books;  glossaries  and  indexes; 
special  dictionaries  and  lists; 
textbooks  and  concordances; 
reference  books  and  learned 
studies,  and  so  on.  This  was 
supplemented  by  extensive  use 
of  many  major  public  and  uni¬ 
versity  libraries,  plus  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  many  governments,  pri¬ 
vate  institutions,  and  profes¬ 
sional  organizations.” 
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WHO  HAS  DARED  TO  DISTURB  THE  NEWSBLACK  INK  PICTURE? 


U.S.  has!  The  old  chestnut  about  one  newsbiack  ink  being  just  like  another  is  nonsense.  We  knew  it  in  1956 
when  we  were  the  only  company  to  enter  the  newsbiack  field  in  40  years.  That’s  when  we  first  disturbed  the 
picture  by  introducing  a  really  better  newsbiack.  Today,  at  our  new  plant  with  the  most  modern  facility  in 
the  country,  we  are  continuing  to  make  the  best  newsbiack  ink  even  better.  Right  now,  U.S.  black  inks  give 
you  extra  strength  and  jetness  for  a  big  bonus  in  mileage.  What’s  more,  you  get  better  on-the-press  perform¬ 
ance  and  reproduction:  far  less  show-through  and  minimum  page-to-page  offset.  This 
great  U.S.  newsbiack  ink  doesn’t  cost  you  any  more.  Why  not  prove  its  superior  perform¬ 
ance  to  yourself  by  making  a  test  run  in  your  plant? 


UC. 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway.  East  Rutherford,  N.J.  •  Branches  in:  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C. 


Eastern  Europe  Beat: 
Tourism  Si,  News  No 


lly  K.  Thaler 
United  Press  International 

Vienna 

Unlike  tourists,  Western  news¬ 
men  still  have  their  problems 
when  trying  to  visit  Communist 
East  European  countries. 

The  tourist  is  welcome,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  carries  hard  currency 
which  makes  him  a  distinct 
favorite  over  those  coming  from 
the  socialist  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries. 

But  not  so  the  Western  news¬ 
man,  particularly  if  he  is  Amer¬ 
ican  or  British.  His  designation 
as  journalist,  reporter  or  com¬ 
mentator  in  his  passport  makes 
him  at  once  a  suspect  who  re¬ 
quires  special  attention. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  tourist  his 
visa  application  more  often  than 
not  requires  approval  by  the 
central  government  authorities. 
A  circular  distributed  for  in¬ 
stance  by  Hungary  inviting  for¬ 
eigners  boasts  that  a  visa  can 
now  be  obtained  at  the  frontier. 

The  American  or  British  news¬ 
man  relying  on  this  directive 
will  find  himself  in  trouble,  be¬ 
cause  his  application  must  be 
approved  by  the  authorities  in 
the  capital,  even  if  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  mere  transit  visa.  Con¬ 
ditions  for  admission  of  news¬ 
men  vary  from  country  to  coun- 
tr>’  and  from  time  to  time. 

Czechoslovakia  at  present 
allows  newsmen  in  with  compar¬ 
ative  ease.  Poland  is  more  re¬ 
luctant  while  the  anniversary 
celebrations  for  the  1000th  anni¬ 
versary  as  a  Christian  nation 
continue  and  w’hile  the  church- 
legfime  conflict  is  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  attention  Romania, 
which  is  pushing  a  policy  of 
independence  in  the  bloc,  has 
l>een  readily  allowing  newsmen 
in  lately.  Bulgaria,  too,  has  been 
accessible. 

Fickle  Policy 

But  the  policy  applied  today 
need  not  necessarily  be  valid 
tomorrow. 

The  newsman  from  the  West 
is  tolerated  w'hen  things  go  com¬ 
paratively  w'ell  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  He  is  unwelcome  when 
things  go  w’rong  or  in  the  event 
of  an  internal  crisis.  He  is 
.always  suspect  and  a  subject  for 
.scrutiny,  though  once  admitted 
he  may  generally  move  freely, 
except  for  special  reserved  areas 
of  a  military  character. 

Yet,  despite  this  basic  reluct¬ 
ance  many  of  the  East  Euro¬ 


pean  countries  are  now  becoming 
increasingly  anxious  to  have 
Western  newsmen  stationed  in 
their  capitals  as  well  as  roving 
correspondents  to  visit  them  on 
occasion.  Especially  since  Ro¬ 
mania  has  become  a  frequent 
topic  on  tbe  front  pages  of  the 
Western  press  some  of  her 
neighbors  have  begun  to  feel 
the  need  to  match  the  publicity 
which  the  Romanian  regime  has 
been  hogging  lately. 

At  the  same  time  the  process 
of  news  gathering  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  is  no  easy  task  for 
either  the  resident  or  visiting 
correspondent.  Information  in 
the  accepted  Western  sense  is 
not  available,  government  de¬ 
partments  are  not  easy  to  ap¬ 
proach,  in  crucial  cases  vir¬ 
tually  impossible  to  contact  with 
any  hope  of  response. 

The  visiting  correspondent  by 
contrast  stands  at  least  the 
chance  of  being  received  by 
ranking  diplomats  and  officials 
for  an  overall  policy  review. 
Authorities  often  assist  him  by 
making  experts  available  to  dis¬ 
cuss  such  problems  as  economic 
planning,  agricultural  issues, 
cultural  developments  and  the 
like. 

They  are  always  ready  to 
supply  official  texts,  statements 
or  approved  summaries  or  reso¬ 
lutions  by  a  party  congress  or 
.some  other  body.  They  would 
like  to  see  such  pronouncements 
carried  in  the  Western  press, 
preferably  verbatim,  and  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  Western  habit  of 
pulling  some  of  the  highlights 
out  of  their  carefully  arranged 
context. 


There  are  some  topics  which 
are  definitely  taboo,  virtually 
everywhere.  Most  regimes 
strongly  dislike  any  probing  into 
the  top  leadership,  and  are  espe¬ 
cially  resentful  of  any  ridicule 
of  or  disrespect  for  their  prom¬ 
inent  figureheads.  Inner-party 
problems  or  conflicts  represent 
another  topic  which  is  generally 
taboo,  as  are  activities  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  secret  police.  They 
are  referred  to — insofar  as  they 
are  mentioned  at  all — as  secur¬ 
ity  forces. 

They  like  foreign  newsmen  to 
deal  with  their  economic  issues, 
provided  they  are  not  overcriti- 
cal,  and  above  all  with  tourism, 
especially  when  they  are  point¬ 
ing  to  the  attractions  which  this 
or  that  country  has  to  offer  to 
the  visiting  foreigner.  A  recent 
reference  by  a  Western  news¬ 
man  to  bad  roads  in  one  case 
resulted  in  his  being  refused  a 
renew'al  of  his  entry  visa. 

The  regimes  take  offense 
easily,  making  it  difficult  for  a 
newsman  to  be  sure  just  how 
far  he  can  go  without  incurring 
the  wrath  of  authorities  and  his 
possible  ban  from  the  country. 
Things  are  getting  better  though 
and  there  are  indications  of  a 
growing  understanding  among 
some  of  the  responsible  leaders 
of  the  Western  newsman’s  ap¬ 
proach  and  his  responsibilities. 
But  a  gulf  remains. 

Few  Vi’eslern  Papers 

Yet  another  problem  for  the 
visiting  newsmen  or  those  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  area  is  to  keep 
themselves  informed  on  day-to- 
day  events  outside  the  Iron 
Curtain.  With  only  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  no  Western  papers  are 
obtainable. 

In  Czecho.slovakia  no  foreign 
papers  are  obtainable,  except  for 
the  Communist  organs  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  France  and  Italy.  They  are 
mostly  between  two  and  four 
days  old  and  compared  to  these 
even  the  local  press  of  the  Com¬ 


munist  countries  of  the  area  is 
a  fount  of  information. 

Poland  is  more  liberal.  Big 
hotels  have  a  room  set  aside 
where  foreign  papers  are  avail¬ 
able  for  on-the-spot  reading  by 
foreign  guests.  Several  book 
shops  sell  Western  papers 
openly,  even  if  in  small  number. 
They  are  sold  out  quickly  to  any 
buyer,  Polish  or  foreign. 

There  are  no  foreign  papers 
in  Romania,  except  at  the  Black 
Sea  resorts  for  the  benefit  of 
tourists.  In  Bucharest  they  are 
not  obtainable.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  Bulgaria.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  radio  set  is  often  the 
only  means  to  overcome  the 
stifling  sensation  of  isolation 
from  the  stream  of  world  events. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  engaged  the  a+fention  of  these  newspapermen 
as  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  mot  in  Des  Moines  for  its  fall 
clinic  and  convention.  From  left:  Al  Efner,  editor,  Ottumwa  Courier; 
John  N.  Fallon,  foreign  editor.  United  Press  International,  New 
York,  who  addressed  the  convention,  and  Dale  E.  Carrell  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Keokuk  Daily  Gate  City,  Carrell  was  elected 
president  of  IDPA. 
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Pliolofsraphy  Chair 
Eiidowed  at  RIT 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
jC  A  plan  by  the  photographic 

industry  to  establish  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  of  $500,000  for  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  photography  at 
Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  has  been  announced  by 
H.  I).  Carhart  Jr.,  chairman. 
Education  Committee,  Master 
Photo  Dealers’  and  Finishers’ 
Association. 

The  professorship  will  be 
se  newspapermen  named  for  the  late  James  Mc- 

itiumw^C^urier:  vicepresident 

ternational.  New 

Darrell  Jr.,  editor  RIT  s  School  of  Photography 

irrell  was  elected  expects  to  enroll  4G6  students 
this  fall. 
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Check  the  highest  estimated  ratings  for  any  other  local 
yourself . . , 

Why  not  send  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  job  ? 

(  especially  when  he  can  do  it  better  I) 


THE  MARKET-28th  U.S.  metro  market 
in  retail  sales— 22nd  U.S.  newspaper  mar¬ 
ket-one  of  the  top  5  U.S.  test  markets, 

THE  STAR  AND  THE  NEWS-Full  serv¬ 
ice  newspapers:  ROP  color,  Roto,  Hi-Fi, 
Spectacolor,  Section  inserts.  Split  run. 

*Total  combined  daily  circulation  430,618 
—Sunday  381,246 

*1$t  quarter  of  1966  averages  reflecting  substantial 
recent  circulation  gains.  Subject  to  audit. 

The  Indianapolis  Star 

(mOHMINO  A  KUHUAV) 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

(tVCNIMO) 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.  •  National  Representatives 
The  Leonard  Co.  •  Florida  Representatives 


Any  way  you  look  at  it 

It's  a  clear  cut  case !  This  boy  is  the  man  who  can  deliver  your  advertising 
message  into  the  greatest  number  of  homes  in  the  Indianapolis  market. 

Each  day,  our  8500  paper  boys  personally  deliver  89%  of  our  430,61 8  com¬ 
bined  circulation  to  the  doors  of  your  potential  customers.  No  other  single¬ 
package  media  buy  can  match  this  guaranteed  coverage  of  central  Indiana. 

media;  then  ask 


Laotian  Editor  Fits 
Press  Pioneer  Image 

By  Michael  T.  Malloy 

United  Pres<«  International 


Vientiane,  Laos 

You’ve  seen  the  pioneer  news¬ 
paper  editor  on  television.  He  is 
always  a  fiercely  independent 
cuss.  He  staves  off  bankruptcy 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  tries  to  awaken  public 
opinion  on  his  country’s  raw 
frontier.  He  covers  news  by 
horse  and  bupgy,  and  he  sets  his 
type  by  hand. 

Phone  Chantharaj  is  such  a 
pioneer  editor.  He  drives  a  jeep 
instead  of  a  horse,  but  other¬ 
wise  his  problems  and  his  print¬ 
ing  plant  have  the  look  of  pub¬ 
lishing  in  the  gold  rush  days. 

“When  I  went  to  the  United 
States,  I  saw  a  printing  press 
in  a  museum,  and  it  was  newer 
than  this  one,’’  said  Laos’  first 
successful  publisher  as  he  tried 
to  get  his  balky  machinery  into 
shape  for  another  daily  edition 
of  Xat  Lao  (The  Lao  Nation). 

“I  worked  three  weeks  with 
the  Patriot  Ledger  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  and  three  with  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  says  Phone.  “But  I  was 
more  interested  in  how  they  got 
started  than  in  how  they  oper¬ 
ate  today. 

“The  Patriot  Ledger  has  got  a 
computer,  while  I  have  got  the 
.same  problems  they  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  So  the  things  I 
learned  were  about  how  the 
press  began,  things  about  cour¬ 
age  and  independence.” 

lA-ading  Publisher 

Phone  publishes  the  Xat  Lao 
from  a  ramshackle  wooden 
building  on  the  outskirts  of 
Vientiane.  He  sells  3,400  copies 
per  day,  which  makes  him  the 
leading  publisher  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Laos. 

Judged  by  its  equipment  alone, 
Xat  Lao  ranks  as  a  pioneer 
enterprise.  All  tbe  type  is  set 
by  hand.  Its  eight  pages  are 
hand  folded  by  a  team  of  girls. 
Phone’s  proudest  possession  is  a 
photo  engraving  apparatus 
which  he  literally  built  himself, 
from  parts  salvaged  at  several 
printing  houses  on  a  trip  to  the 
nearby  city  of  Bangkok. 

There  are  no  linotypes  in 
Laos,  and  no  machines  for  mold¬ 
ing  type  in  the  curlique,  Laotian 
alphabet.  Xat  Lao’s  type  wears 
out  every  few  months  and  Phone 
orders  another  set  from  Bang¬ 
kok  for  more  than  $1,000  (U.S. 
equivalent). 

Between  orders.  Phone  casts 


individual  letters  by  melting 
tyj)e  metal  over  a  charcoal  fire 
and  turning  out  one  letter  at  a 
time  from  a  hand  operated  mold. 
The  type  comes  out  in  uneven 
lengths,  so  he  hires  a  crew  of 
women  to  squat  on  the  print 
shop  floor  and  file  each  piece  to 
measure. 

Though  Laos  is  an  ancient 
kingdom,  it  is  pioneer  country 
for  a  newspaper  editor.  Most  of 
its  people  cannot  read.  Even 
fewer  can  afford  a  dollar  per 
month  for  a  subscription  to  Xat 
Lao.  Businessmen  have  little 
faith  in  advertising.  They 
grumble  about  Xat  Lao’s  rates — 
16  cents  per  day  for  a  good  sized 
ad — which  are  the  highest  of 
Laos’  four  new'spapers. 

In  the  Black 

But,  to  the  astonishment  of 
foreign  newsmen,  Xat  Lao  is  in 
the  black.  Most  of  Phone’s  in¬ 
come  comes  from  job  printing, 
but  his  newspaper  also  turns  a 
clear  profit  every  month.  This 
small  profit  is  the  key  to  Xat 
Lao’s  real  pioneering  in  the 
fields  of  independent  journalism 
and  the  creation  of  public 
opinion. 

“Xat  Lao  must  put  money 
ahead  of  politics,”  says  Phone. 
“With  no  money,  you  have  no 
independence.  I  put  independence 
first  and  politics  second.” 

This  attitude  is  rare  in  Asia 
and  unheard  of  in  Laos.  All  of 
this  country’s  previous  publish¬ 
ing  efforts  were  the  private 
voices  of  Laotian  politicians?. 
The  papers  lost  money,  had  few 
readers  and  depended  on  the 
whims  and  wallets  of  their  poli¬ 
tician  owmers. 

But  Xat  Lao  tries  to  be  popu¬ 
lar  instead  of  political,  loyal  to 
its  readers  instead  of  to  some¬ 
one  else’s  bankroll. 


Phone  headlines  news  instead 
of  political  opinion.  He  has  four 
motorcycle-riding  reporters  who 
cover  regular  beats  around  the 
capital.  Three  more  agents 
double  as  reporters  and  circula¬ 
tion  managers  in  the  provinces, 
sending  him  stories  on  every¬ 
thing  from  social  events  to 
drownings. 

Like  small  town  papers  every¬ 
where,  Xat  Lao  fills  its  pages 
w’ith  the  doings  of  its  readers. 
Phone  makes  sure  that  at  least 
30  names  appear  in  a  daily 
column  of  gossip  and  social 
notes. 

Itcaders  Help 

The  readers  also  help  to  write 
the  paper.  • 

"I  don’t  write  editorials,” 
says  Phone,  “I  am  just  myself, 
so  why  should  anyone  listen  to 
my  opinions?  Instead,  I  write  in 
the  paper  that  we  would  like  to 
talk  about  some  subject  this 
month,  and  the  readers  write  me 
about  that  subject  and  I  publish 
one  letter  every  day  as  an  edi¬ 
torial.” 

This  policy  has  turned  Xat 
Lao  into  one  of  this  country’s 
first  real  forums  of  public 
opinion.  The  newspaper  gets  an 
average  of  twenty  letters  to  the 
editor  every'  day,  mostly  from 
small  time  civil  servants,  who 
make  up  the  bulk  of  its  reader- 
ship. 

“When  a  small  government 
official  wants  to  complain  about 
his  boss,  where  can  he  complain 
to?”  asks  Phone.  “Only  to  the 
newspaper.” 

Phone,  at  29,  may  be  typical 
of  the  youthful  pioneers  who  are 
breaking  ground  in  every  Asian 
country.  As  each  nation 
awakens,  it  needs  a  handful  of 
young  men  who  shuck  off  tradi¬ 
tion  to  become  their  nation’s  first 
engineer,  first  progre.ssive  busi¬ 
nessman  or  first  independent 
editor. 

The  Xat  Lao  publisher  was 
born  on  a  hardscrabble  farm  in 
tbe  southern  province  of  Thak- 
hek.  He  herded  his  father’s  buf¬ 
falo  until  he  was  ten  years  old. 
Then  his  Roman  Catholic  parish 
collected  the  money  to  buy  his 
first  pair  of  shoes  and  send  him 


to  school  in  Thailand.  W’ithout 
this  break.  Phone  might  still  be 
as  illiterate  as  his  mother,  who 
cannot  read  a  word  of  her  son’.s 
newspaper. 

Breaking  Tradiliuiis 

Xat  Lao  was  built  through 
luck,  hard  work  and  refusal  to 
accept  the  Laotian  tradition  that 
nobody  gets  ahead  unless  he  be¬ 
longs  to  one  of  the  ruling, 
princely  families.  Phone  is  one 
of  the  few  Laotians  who  no 
longer  takes  a  siesta  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  He  is  too 
ambitious  and  too  busy. 

His  example  and  his  independ¬ 
ence  have  raised  the  Laotian 
image  of  a  newsman  beyond  that 
of  a  hired  political  writer.  Min¬ 
isters  who  used  to  consider 
Laotian  newspapers  beneath 
their  notice  are  now  eager  to  get 
their  names  and  pictures  in  Xat 
Lao.  Its  influence  is  great 
enough  for  the  U.S.  State  De¬ 
partment  to  have  invited  Phone 
to  the  United  States  for  a  five 
month  work  and  study  visit  in 
1965. 

On  his  side.  Phone  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  uses  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  press. 

“Once  a  matter  is  published 
in  the  press,”  he  says,  “the  offi¬ 
cials  are  afraid  to  take  bribes 
about  it.  With  publicity,  they 
can  do  nothing  crooked.” 

But  along  with  news  and 
opinion,  Xat  Lao  follows  the 
Asian  custom  of  publishing  long, 
serialized  love  stories  from  edi¬ 
tion  to  edition. 

“The  women  always  open  the 
paper  to  the  novel  first,”  Phono 
says,  “so  we  must  always  have 
a  novel.  I  have  to  write  some  of 
them  myself.  Usually  they  are 
about  a  poor  boy  and  rich  girl, 
or  some  other  reason  why  they 
can’t  get  married.  But  I  always 
make  sure  they  do  get  married, 
in  the  happy  ending.” 

• 

Saturday  Serlioii 
Has  Youth  Features 

Bremerton,  Wash. 
A  supplement  aimed  at  the 
teen-age  market  is  now  included 
in  the  Bremerton  Sun  on  Satur¬ 
day.  Four  pages,  on  yellow- 
tinted  newsprint,  contain  teen- 
oriented  news  and  columns  writ¬ 
ten  by  correspondents  in  high 
schools  in  the  Puget  Sound  area 
west  of  Seattle. 

In  addition  to  the  student- 
written  items,  the  first  edition 
carried  a  back-page  collection  of 
features  and  photos  from  several 
syndicates,  which  ranged  from  a 
profile  on  a  popular  singing 
group  to  the  latest  trend  in  car 
customizing. 

W’illiam  F.  Asbury,  managing 
editor,  said  advertising  respon.se 
has  been  good  and  that  the  sec¬ 
tion  would  probably  be  expanded 
to  eight  to  twelve  pages. 
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OKLAHOMANS— Officers  of  United  Press  International  Editors  of 
Oklahoma  at  annual  meeting  are,  from  left  to  right:  Calloway 
Buckley,  Altus  Times-Democrat,  director;  John  Clabes,  Oklahoma 
Journal,  vicepresident;  John  Lewis  Stone,  Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix, 
retiring  president;  and  Brooks  Bicknell,  Alva  Review-Courier,  newly 
elected  president. 
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Enrollment  at  Phoenix  College  doubled  in  the  past  three 
years,  while  the  student  body  at  Arizona  State  University 
(shown  here)  increased  5,400  to  a  total  of  nearly  19,000. 


Ahead  of  the  U.S.  average  in  education,  Metro¬ 
politan  Phoenix  abounds  in  Arizonans  actively 
seeking  the  rewards  of  higher  learning.  Median 
school  years  for  all  adults  over  25  is  11.5,  with 
more  than  two-thirds  high  school  graduates  and 
15%  college  graduates. 

Educated  people  are  reading  people,  and  in 
.Metro- Phoenix  active  Arizonans  read  The 


Arizona  Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette  as 
their  textbooks  in  current  events,  and  their  guide 
to  what  to  buy  and  where  to  go. 

Buying  power  rises  with  education,  too.  and 
the  Republic  &  Gazette  daily  reach  93%  of  all 
households  earning  $8,000  or  more  yearly,  and 
99%  of  those  in  the  $15,000  or  higher  category. 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


The  Arizona 

REPUBLIC 


Morningand  Sunday 


The  Phoenix 

GAZETTE 


Nowv  ••lling  w I teh  ISpectaColon  teo  active  Arizonan* 


-  ACTIVE 

Arizona  Living 


MAKES  DYNAMIC  PHOENIX  A  NEWSPAPER  MARKET 


AEJ  Issues 

Broadcasting 

Monograph 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism,  professional 
organization  of  college  teachers 
and  researchers,  is  distributing 
the  first  issue  of  Journalism 
Monographs. 

The  first  number  is  entitled 
“Five  European  Broadcasting 
Systems,”  a  study  by  Dr.  Walter 
B.  Emery,  professor  of  radio 
and  television  at  Michigan  State 
University. 

Prof.  Emery’s  study  is  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  broadcasting  systems  in 
Belgium,  Portugal,  commercial 
broadcasting  in  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  and,  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain,  Hungary  and  Jugoslavia. 
Prof.  Emergy  is  preparing  a 
study  of  European  broadcasting 
systems  for  a  book. 

Prof.  Bruce  H.  Westley  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  is  editor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Monographs,  a  third  AEJ 
source  of  publication  along  with 
Journalism  Quarterly  and  Jour¬ 
nalism  Abstracts.  The  Quarterly 
is  CKlited  by  Prof.  Edward 
Emery  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Journalism  Abstracts 
are  published  annually  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Dean  Wayne  Danielson  of 
that  school  is  editor. 

During  the  initial  year,  Jour¬ 
nalism  Monographs  is  being 
financed  by  a  grant  from  the 
University  of  Texas  which  was 
offered  by  Dean  DeWitt  C.  Red¬ 
dick  of  its  school  of  Journalism. 
Dr.  Reddick  is  president  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism. 

Prof.  Emery  examines  the 
five  European  broadcasting  sys¬ 
tems  which  he  studied  for  a  year 
with  support  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  He  says  he  is  de¬ 
cidedly  not  “arguing  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  any  country’s 
system  of  broadcasting”  but  is 
“explaining  how  it  operates  and 
is  controlled. 

“The  great  need  today,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  this  often  jittery 
and  strife-tom  world,  is  more 
factual  reporting  and  under¬ 
standing,  fewer  polemics  and 
less  name-calling.  It  was  in  such 
a  spirit  I  undertook  this  proj¬ 
ect.” 

Future  publications  in  Jour- 
nalism  Monographs,  Prof.  West- 
ley  said,  will  include  “The  In¬ 
terview,  or  the  Only  Wheel  in 
Town,”  a  study  of  social  science 
techniques  that  might  be  used 
by  reporters,  by  Dr.  Eugene  J. 


RACK  CARD — A  cardboard  cut¬ 
out  pennant  atop  a  15-inch 
wooden  stick  is  stapled  to  rack 
cards  used  by  the  Oregon  Journal 
to  promote  its  Football  Jackpot. 


Webb  and  Jerry  R.  Salancik 
of  Northwestern  University  and 
an  annotated  bibliography  of 
criticism  of  the  American  press 
appearing  in  magazines  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury  by  Mrs.  Linda  W.  Hausman 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
• 

Madison  Ave.  Man 
Political  PRO 

h'or  a  second  time  Britain  has 
come  to  Madison  Avenue  for 
high-level  public  relations  as¬ 
sistance.  The  British  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  has  hired  an  Ogilvy 
&  Mather  Inc  vicepresident, 
John  Rathlwne,  as  its  public 
relations  officer. 

Rathbone  leaves  for  London 
shortly  where  he  will  assume 
his  post  in  November. 

Last  January  Prince  Philip 
l<H)ked  to  U.S.  publicists,  Rogers 
&  Cowan  Inc.,  to  protect  his 
image  while  visiting  the  States, 
an  apiK)intment  hailed  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  being  “highly  unusual.” 

At  O&M,  Rathlx)ne  worked  on 
a  number  of  that  agency’s  best 
known  campaign.s — the  .Man  in 
the  Hathaway  Shirt,  and  the 
Rolls  Royce  serie.s — and  has  also 
supervised  campaigns  for  other 
key  clients. 

Rathbone,  an  Englishman  who 
has  lived  here  for  the  past  eight 
years,  gained  all  his  advertising 
and  publicity  experience  in  New 
York.  His  London  assignment  is 
expected  to  prove  difficult.  He 
will  be  expected  to  project  the 
free  enterprise  policies  of  a 
political  party  already  twice 
ousted  by  a  socialistic  nation.  It 
is  understood  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  reflects  a  British  Conserva¬ 
tive  desire  to  import  American 
political  propaganda  techniques. 


License  Tax  Applies 
To  City  Sales  Only 


An  Arizona  court  decision  re¬ 
cently  reported  in  the  law  jour¬ 
nals  (412  Pac.  2d  691)  sup¬ 
ported  the  contention  of  Phoenix 
Newspapers  Inc.  that  a  city 
license  tax  was  limited  to  the 
gro.ss  income  from  circulation 
and  certain  advertising  realized 
from  sales  within  the  city. 

The  newspaper  publisher  re¬ 
covered  $17,.')83.10  as  the  amount 
it  had  paid,  under  protest,  as 
taxes  on  income  derived  from 
sales  outside  the  city. 

The  Superior  Court  in  the  first 
instance  held  that  the  publisher 
was  exempt  from  payment  of  the 
tax  upon  that  proportion  of  in¬ 
come  or  gross  .sales  derived  from 
sales  of  newsi)apers  outside  the 
city  of  Phoenix  and  also  from 
the  payment  of  a  tax  upon  so 
much  of  its  gro.ss  income  as  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  national 
advertising. 

But  the  city  contended  that 
this  court  had  erred.  It  claimed 
that  the  income  derived  from 
the  sale  of  national  advertising 
and  the  sale  of  newspapers  out¬ 
side  the  city  should  be  included 
as  gross  income.  Further,  the 
city  argued,  this  is  an  excise  tax 
for  the  privilege  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  city  of  Phoenix  and 
is  thus  distinguished  from  an 
ad  valorem  tax. 

The  appellate  court  held  that 
the  publisher  owed  no  license 
fees  or  taxes  on  business  trans¬ 
acted  out.side  the  city  of 
Phoenix.  The  court  said: 

“The  ordinance  levies  a  privil¬ 
ege  tax  in  an  amount  equal  to 
one-fifth  of  one  percent  of  the 
proceeds  of  sale  or  gross  in¬ 
come  of  every  person  engaging 
or  continuing  within  the  city  of 
Phoenix  the  business  of  publish¬ 
ing  newspapers,  magazines  or 
other  periodicals.  Other  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  ordinance  impose 
a  privilege  tax  upon  the  gross 
proceeds  of  sales  derived  from 
the  business  without  reference 
to  the  pertinent  words  ‘within 
the  city  of  Phoenix.’ 

“Using  the  phrase  would  seem 
to  show  an  intention  to  measure 
the  tax  on  events  occurring 
w’ithin  the  limits  of  the  city.  It 
is  not  for  this  court  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  language  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  so  as  to  make  the  subject 
of  the  taxation  the  privilege  of 
engaging  in  the  business  *  *  *  of 
publishing  newspapers  or  other 
periodicals. 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  or¬ 
dinance  in  question  indicating 
the  city  intends  the  privilege  tax 
to  be  measured  by  proceeds  de¬ 
rived  from  sales  outside  the  ter¬ 


ritorial  limits  of  the  city.  Then 
are  many  transactions  and 
events  requiring  the  expenditure 
of  both  time  and  money  outside 
the  city  of  Phoenix  before  and 
after  the  printing  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“The  wording  of  the  ordinance 
indicates  it  was  never  intended 
that  proceeds  or  income  from 
business  transacted  without  the 
city  limits  could  be  taxed  by  the 
city  and  the  city  under  the  or¬ 
dinance  can  tax  only  that  por¬ 
tion  of  gross  income  or  proceeds 
of  the  publishing  business  that 
was  conducted  within  its  corpo¬ 
rate  limits.” 

• 

Learii- As- Y  oii-^  ork 
Plan  for  Students 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 

A  major  in  journalism,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  learn-as-you- 
work  agreement,  will  be  offered 
to  students  at  the  University  of 
Alaska  this  fall. 

The  state’s  rapid  growth,  and 
a  need  to  report  and  Interpret 
the  growth,  prompted  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  broaden  the  journalism 
curriculum,  according  to  Profes- 
.sor  Jimmy  Bedford,  head  of  the 
University’s  Department  of 
Journalism. 

The  unusual  student-in-the- 
new’sroom  proposal  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  with  a  weekly  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Tundra  Times,  which 
is  a  unique  newspaper.  The 
paper  employs  Eskimo  and 
Indian  stringers,  and  prints 
their  reports  the  w'ay  they  are 
written,  which  many  times  is  a 
colorful  “pidgin”  Engli.sh.  Em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Times  are  given 
several  paid  vacations,  including 
Moose  Day,  the  opening  day  of 
hunting  season  for  moose.  The 
animal  is  a  food  staple. 

The  university  is  considering 
a  proposal,  under  which  top 
journalism  students  would  pul> 
lish  the  Times  while  its  editor 
takes  a  two-weeks  vacation. 

Students  also  will  spend  time 
on  the  desk  at  the  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner. 

m 

Distribution  .M<»no|>oly 

Madrid 

The  Minister  of  Information 
and  Tourism  has  granted  exclu¬ 
sive  distribution  rights  to  all 
news  originating  from  abroad  to 
the  Spanish  news  agency  EFE. 
The  order  was  made  under  a 
new  press  law  which  empow'ers 
the  minister  to  designate  a 
Spanish  agency  to  have  the 
monopoly  on  foreign  news  dis¬ 
semination. 
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THE  LONG  BEACH  INDEPENDENT,  PRESS-TELEGRAM 
&  NEWS  ADDS  A  NEW  DIMENSION  TO  YOUR 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  ROTOGRAVURE  SCHEDULE 


If  you  are  using  Sunday  rotogravure  magazines  in  the  Southern 
California  market  —  but  concerned  at  gaping  holes  in  coverage, 
especially  in  the  huge  Metropolitan  Long  Beach  market  —  the 
Independent,  Press-Telegram  &  News  has  a  high-efficiency,  low-cost 
solution  to  your  problem. 

Working  hand  in  hand  with  Sta-Hi  Color  Service,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram  &  News  has  perfected  a  letterpress  color 
conversion  process  from  your  rotogravure  continuous-tone  positives 
or  negatives.  All  that  is  required  is  your  continuous  tone  positives  or 
negatives  and  a  high-quality  rotogravure  proof  of  your  ad.  Quality 
and  color-fidelity  is  remarkable.  Plates  may  be  made  in  any  propor¬ 
tionate  size  —  from  Southland  Magazine’s  tabloid  size  to  full  news¬ 
paper  pages. 

The  efficiency,  economy,  effectiveness,  and  fidelity  of  this  process 
is  the  ideal  answer  to  inadequate  coverage  of  your  rotogravure  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  one-and-one-half-million-person  Metropolitan  Long 
Beach  market. 

Two  major  national  advertisers  have  already  taken  advantage  of 
this  new  full-color  conversion  service.  For  technical  details,  produc¬ 
tion  samples,  and  other  information  phone  your  Sawyer- Ferguson- 
Walker  man  or  national  advertising  manager  Stan  Schafer  collect  — 
213-435-1161. 

INDEPENDENT,  PRESS-TELEGRAM  &  NEWS 

Metropolitan  Long  Beach,  California 


INSTANT 


FOH  VOUK  CO.  H  t 


lease 


First  AdPro 
Seminar  Held 
In  New  York 


•Tti  A  xm  AT*  *  ▼  uuuiisiieu  u  new  nuuKiet  en- 

The  ANPA  Research  Insti-  ABC’s  of  Quality 

tute,  m  cooperation  of  the  Amer-  Process  ROP  Color.” 

.can  Association  of  Advertising  produced  to 

Agencies,  is  conductmg  a  senes  understand  the 

of  seininars  across  the  U.S.  and  ^asic  elements  of  newspaper  re- 
Canada  on  the  basic  elements  ^^^^^tion  and  thus  be  in  a 
of  good  newspaper  ROP  color  j^ion  to  recognize  the  need 
fundamentals. 

The  first  seminar  was  held  in  rials.” 

Xew  York  City  at  the  Waldorf-  Also  distributed  at  the  semi- 
Astoria  (Sept.  22)  and  was  at-  nar  was  a  tabloid  section  printed 
tended  by  over  300  of  the  City’s  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal  which 
advertising  agency  executives,  contained  the  basic  elements  of 
Larlier  this  year,  the  ANPA  correct  art  preparation  for  an 
and  the  4A’s  announced  that  AdPro  ROP  advertisement.  The 
the  newspaper  business  was  same  brochures  will  be  dis- 
adopting  the  new  AdPro  ROP  tributed  to  personnel  attending 
color  inks  developed  by  the  the  five  other  seminars  sched- 
ANPA  Research  Institute.  The  uled  to  be  held  in  early  October, 
new’  inks,  now’  in  common  use  Copy  preparation  was  ex- 
throughout  the  newspaper  busi-  plained  at  the  seminar  in  detail 
ness,  are  premium  inks  designed  by  agency  personnel  represent- 
to  “do  the  best  possible  repro-  jn^  the  4A’s.  Copy  handling 
duction  job  of  national  and  local  through  engraving  was  dealt 
color  advertising.”  with  by  Irw’in  Rothman,  presi- 

At  the  New  York  seminar,  dent,  Pioneer-Moss  Engraving 
many  agency  personnel  reported  Company.  Joe  Elliott  of  the 
substantial  improvement  in  qual-  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  explained 
ity  obtained  during  the  past  year  what  happens  to  copy  and  ma- 


New  from  Pet  Milk  Company:  A  pure,  snowy  non-dairy  powder 
...next  best  thing  to  real  cream  in  coffee 


EVEN  DISTRIBUTION  of  a  coffee  colored  ink  in  this  one  color  and 
black  ad  by  Gardner  Advertising  for  Pet  Inc.  won  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express  first  prize  in  the  under  100,000  circulation  group.  The  ad 
appeared  in  the  Express  on  June  9,  1965. 


following  adoption  of  AdPro  terials  w’hen  they  arrive  at  a 
inks.  At  the  seminar  agency  per-  newspaper.  Particular  emphasis 
sonnel  learned  how  the  new  inks  w’as  placed  on  the  requirements 
enable  new’spapers  to  reproduce  of  material  received  from  agen- 
copy  that  was  suitable  previ-  cies  to  insure  quality  reproduc- 
ously  only  for  magazine  repro-  tion. 


# 


CHATTING  INFORMALLY  prior  to  a  discussion  of  color  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  are  some  of  the  panel  members:  Mrs.  Rosalind 
Reynolds,  senior  copy  writer,  Marschalk  Co.;  Irwin  Rothman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pioneer-Moss  Engraving  Co.,  and  Edward  Provost,  production 
manager,  Marschalk  Co. 


A  PRIMER  on  ROP  color  processes  for  newspapers  is  shown  by  its 
compiler,  Peter  Romano,  assistant  production  director,  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  to  advertising  production  personnel  from  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach  agency — ^from  left,  Tom  Chronouski,  Fred  Turdik  and 
Frank  Vergone.  They  were  at  the  Ad  Pro  ink  seminar  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  Sept.  22.  The  seminar  was  sponsored  by  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  and  ANPA/RI. 


Circulation  Up  15%  Fox  to  Media  Records 

Glendale,  Calif.  Alfred  J.  Stansfield,  presi- 
Summer  months  circulation  dent  of  Media  Records,  Inc.,  has 
at  the  Glendale  News-Press  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
averaged  a  record  25,409 — a  15  Frank  W.  Fox  to  the  sales  staff 
percent  gain  over  summer  of  to  service  advertising  agencies 
1965,  according  to  John  H.  Eich-  and  consumer  goods  advertis- 
horn,  circulation  manager.  ers. 
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I  Take  a  new  look 
at  Buffalo’s 
newspaper  audiences 


W.R.  Simmons  &  Associates  did. 


It’s  Buffalo’s 
first  study  made  in 
consultation  with  the 
Advertising 
Research  Foundation. 


Write  for  it. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


Rmprmamntmtl  Nationally  by  Story  <  Kally-Smlth 


Wh.TseiT 


By  Murray  ^I'hitsett 


Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 


turning  out  hundreds  of  lieutenants  every  day  and  all  of 
them  were  looking  for  places  in  towm  to  stay  with  their 
wives.  He  ran  a  two-line  classified  ad  in  the  paper  advertising 
a  bedroom  for  lieutenant  and  wife  and  put  this  fellow’s 
telephone  number  in  the  ad.  Next  morning,  the  poor  adver¬ 
tiser  complained  he  hadn’t  slept  all  night  because  “some 
damn  fool’’  had  made  a  mistake  and  put  his  phone  number 
in  a  classified  ad.  He  had  answered  67  calls,  the  last  one  at 
4  A.M.  This  was  drastic  medicine,  but  that  man  never  com¬ 
plained  again  that  the  paper  wasn’t  read. 

I  imagine  we  have  all  tried  the  gimmick  of  putting  a 
prospect’s  name  in  the  pai)er.  When  Jack  Gray  was  president 
of  Wallach’s,  I  learned  that  he  was  a  curler,  which  seemed 
to  me  a  sufficiently  exotic  sport  to  warrant  a  mention.  I  asked 
Dan  Parker  to  mention  it  in  his  sports  column  and  he  did. 
Gray  had  always  felt  that  Mirror  readers  couldn’t  possibly 
!>e  Waliach’s  customers.  He  still  believed  that  even  though 
quite  a  few  of  his  friends  called  him  al)out  the  item  in  Dan’s 
column. 


In  a  competitive  market  like  New  York  City  used  to  be 
you  had  a  terrible  job  keeping  an  account.  After  we  had  the 
Mirror  added  to  the  store’s  list  of  newspapers,  you  couldn’t 
convince  them  that  they  couldn’t  expect  results  right  away 
and  they  always  .seemed  anxious  to  prove  your  paper  was 
no  good.  I’ll  never  understand  this.  We  even  had  a  .store 
head  who  kept  the  merchandise  he  advertised  in  the  Mirror 
hidden  under  the  counter  so  that  our  readers  had  to  come 
to  the  right  counter  and  ask  for  the  advertised  item  in  order 
to  buy  it.  That  might  have  worked  to  a  degree  if  he’d  adver¬ 
tised  real  hot  bargains,  but  he  didn’t.  Of  course  he’s  long 
since  out  of  business,  but  that  didn’t  help  us  any. 

A  furniture  mercnant  who  started  in  the  Mirror  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  .Vc«'.s  once  reported  that  nobody  came  in  from 
his  Mirror  ad.s.  Warren  Kelly,  who  was  retail  advertising 
manager,  arranged  to  have  a  shopping  service  make  eight 
.separate  purchases,  some  from  each  of  the  branches,  and 
open  eight  different  accounts.  Warren  then  called  on  the 
merchant  with  the  account  books  and  convinced  him  that  his 
system  of  entering  the  source  of  the  .sales  was  worthless. 
There  still  remained  the  job  of  convincing  him  that  the 
Mirror  pulled.  But  that  was  done  becau.se  the  account  stayed 
with  the  Mirror  for  15  years. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Apparently  similar  problems  arise  even  in  towns  with 
fewer  newspapers.  Bob  Alander  told  me  about  an  experience 
he  had  early  in  World  War  II.  He’s  now  ad  manager  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  but  he  was  then  in  Columbus, 
Ga.  He  had  a  customer  who  complained  that  his  ads  weren’t 
pulling  and  not  because  his  merchandise  wasn’t  a  great 
value,  but  just  l)ecause  people  didn’t  read  newspapers  any 
more. 

Bob  tired  of  this  complaint  and  decided  to  cure  it.  Fort 
Benning  was  going  full  bla.st  and  the  infantry  school  was 


♦  ♦  sic 

I  suppo.se  there  are  cases  where  an  advertiser  is  so  sold 
on  tv  that  you  have  to  sell  your  pai)er  to  supplement  that 
medium,  but  usually  there  is  a  way  to  sell  newspapers  in¬ 
stead.  Or  there  ought  to  be. 

A.  W.  Gosbee,  manager-national  sales,  for  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  in  Toronto,  wrote  me  about  such  a  case: 

“Canadian  General  Electric  had  been  introducing  their 
self-cleaning  oven  to  the  Canadian  market.  Since  television 
was  used  in  the  States  to  launch  this  product  and  since 
demonstration  of  the  new  range  was  obviously  important, 
we  approached  them  with  a  promotional  program  with  full 
dealer  .support  and  live  demonstrations  to  live  audiences. 
C.G.E.  were  enthusiastic  about  the  idea  and  decided  that 
they  would  run  it  in  eight  of  our  Ontario  markets. 

“.  .  .  We  arranged  with  local  women’s  groups  to  allow  the 
C.G.E.  salesman  to  address  a  regular  club  meeting.  The 
local  hydro  utilities  were  enlisted  to  hook  up  the  ranges  and 
the  dealer’s  job  was  to  set  up  the  display  material  at  these 
meetings.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  pitch,  a  woman  from  the 
audience  examined  the  range,  which  had  been  pre-coated  with 
grime;  she  pushed  the  magic  button;  they  played  bridge  for 
an  hour,  then  the  demon.strator  gave  another  glove  test  .  .  . 
spanking  clean,  of  course. 

“Naturally,  both  dealers  and  C.G.E.  salesmen  were  most 
enthusiastic  about  the  promotion.  To  sum  up,  C.G.E.  ran  a 
total  of  18,000  lines  of  space.  They  received  3,100  lines  of 
dealer  hooker  advertising,  20,000  lines  of  dealer  supporting 
adv'ertising,  2,400  lines  of  local  support  from  utilities  and  8 
live  demonstrations  to  2,155  live  prospects. 

‘Tn  total,  our  newspapers  picked  up  43,500  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  did  not  exist  until  the  idea  was  taken  to  the 
client.’’ 

What  a  terrific  substitute  for  television! 


HANDSOME  and  functional  building  houses  the  Journal  In  the  Speldel  Group.  Far-sighted  planning 

Reno  Evening  Gazette  and  the  Nevada  State  for  the  structure  five  years  ago  Is  now  being  ap¬ 

preciated. 


Green  New  President 
Of  Circulation  Group 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

William  C.  Green  Jr.,  circula¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Xeivs  and  Birmingham 
Post-Herald,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association. 

Green  was  elected  Sept.  19 
during  the  annual  convention  of 
the  300-member  organization  at 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Other  new  officers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  are  Thomas  Sherrill, 
Tampa  Tribune  and  Times,  first 
vicepresident;  Tom  L.  Cain, 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger 
and  Daily  News,  second  vice- 
president;  Lem  Strength,  .4f- 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
third  vicepresident;  and  Robert 
J.  Sudderth,  Chattanooga  Times, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Wt  Shadow  The  Gateway  Arch, 

Americans  tallest  national  ttionitment,  the 
#45,000.000  Mansion  House  complex  reflects  the 
new  St.  Louis  riverfront.  Here,  where  dingy 

warehouses  stood  just  a  few  years  ago, 

St.  Louisans  now  enjoy  luxury  living  in  a  revitalized 
heart  of  the  city.  Here  is  viable  results  of  the 
Progress  or  Decay**  articles,  published  in  the' 

Post'IHspalch  in  the  early  30*s,  a  series 
that  helped  move  a  city  to  action! 


Color  ad  judges  play 


N.Y.  Times  Service 
Adds  College  Paper 

First  use  of  the  New  Yor 
Times  News  Service  by  a  college 
newspaper  began  Sept.  22  in 
the  UT  Daily  Heacon  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  in 
Knoxville. 

The  Service  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  available  to  univer¬ 
sity  newspapers  or  schools  of 
journalism,  R.  R.  Buckingham, 
editor-manager  of  the  Service, 
said. 

The  Service  also  will  be  used 
in  School  of  Journalism  editing 
classes  to  supplement  a  United 
Press  International  wire  now 
used  for  laboratory  practice. 

This  first  entry  into  the  col¬ 
lege  field  forms  a  link  with  the 
early  career  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs, 
New  York  Times  publisher  from 
1896  to  1939.  He  began  his 
career  as  office  boy  and  printer 
at  the  Knoxville  Chronicle  and 
also  attended  East  Tennessee 
ITniversity,  now  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  After  he  left 
Knoxville,  Ochs  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chattanooga  Times 
and  later  acquired  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  Times  News  Service  pro¬ 
vides  a  leased  wire  report  of 
approximately  30,000  words 
gathered  and  written  hy  Times 
staff  members. 


a  studious  game 


lUe  Zeisel  Joins  BoA 

Miss  Use  Zeisel  has  joined 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
.4NPA,  as  manager  of  Survey 
Research,  it  was  announced  by 
Frank  Orenstein,  director  of  re¬ 
search.  Miss  Zeisel  had  been 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  client 
services  with  Marketing  Im¬ 
pact  Research,  a  New  York 
organization.  Before  joining 
that  firm  two  years  ago,  she  had 
conducted  her  own  market  re¬ 
search  company.  She  is  a  native 
of  Vienna. 


ASK  A  MAN  WHO  KNOWS— Robert  Dunning, 
left,  and  James  Egan,  right,  check  with  Richard  S. 
Meyer,  sales  promotion  manager  of  Gimbels,  about 
the  sales  effectiveness  of  this  Arrow  shirt  Specta- 
Color  ad,  which  captured  a  first  prize  for 


Creativity  in  the  E4P  contest.  Dunning  is  vice- 
president  and  art  director  at  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
in  Philadelphia  and  Egan  is  art  director  for  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh.  This  ad  was  submitted  by 
Young  &  Rubicam. 


Norge  A(l  Campaign 
Riiii8  ill  150  Markets 

The  Norge  Division  of  Borg- 
Warner  Corporation  has  sched¬ 
uled  an  advertising  campaign, 
costing  $1.1  million,  in  October. 
The  company  will  run  1000- 
line  dealer  li.sting  ads  in  more 
than  150  markets  covered  by 
newspapers 

Clinton  E.  Frank  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  the  advertising  agency. 


Alls  111  7Ut)  Papers 

3^*^  New  York  Stock  Ex- 

ww  change  fall  advertising  cam- 

paign  to  acquaint  shareowners 
with  the  fundamentals  of  sound 
inve.sting  will  appear  over  the 
r  Thompson  Com-  'i<*xt  three  months  in  more  than 
&  Hennessey.  700  daily  newspapers. 
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HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  final 


Smart  Boys' 

Buf  4  AWn  tC^pt 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  final 


'COlfOSomic  Curbs 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  final 


Smorf  Boys^ 
But  4  Alien  Kf 


HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  final 


Sniort  Boys’ 
fief  4  Men  K- 


Four  kinds  of  color 


Make  us  proud  as  four  peacocks  Color  is  one  of  the  most 

excitinf;  things  a  newspaper  can  offer.  Color  perks  it  up,  makes  it 
more  readable  and  usable.  Color  perks  a  paper  up  for  advertisers, 
too.  [Now  they  can  show  a  buyer  right  in  his  living  room  exactly  how 
the  product  looks  on  the  store  shelf.  And  newspapers  reach  the 
greatest  number  of  buyers  in  a  market  at  a  lower  cost  than  other 
color  media  H  The  Houston  Chronicle  now  offers  four  kinds  of  living 
room  color:  ROP,  rotogravure,  Hi-Fi,  and  Spectacolor.  In  each  case 

one  of  them  is  exactly  right  for  moving  people  out  um  ICTnu - 

of  their  living  rooms  into  the  store.  We  have  * 

figures  to  prove  it.  l.«nKUNIl<Lt 


Color  Ad  Judges 


Kdiiratioii  Wriler^’ 
Projects  Financed 

Bloomington,  Ind 

Education  Writers  from  niii< 
daily  newspapers  have  been 
awarded  foreign  and  domestic 
travel  urants  totalinp  mor< 
than  $10,000  in  a  program  fi 
nanced  hy  the  Carnegie  Corpo 
ration  of  New  York  and  admin¬ 
istered  hy  the  Education  Writ¬ 
ers  Association. 

Patricia  Jansen  Doyle,  Kan- 
Kiin  City  Star,  and  Charles 
Davis,  San  Diego  I'vion,  will 
study  educational  developments 
in  Western  Europe.  Harry 
Salsinper,  Detroit  SewK,  will 
travel  to  Japan,  South  Korea, 
TaiiK'i  and  Formosa. 

Travel  (>raiil> 

Grants  foi-  travel  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United 
.States  went  to  Miles  Green, 
Oregon  Jonrnal,  Portland;  Mar¬ 
jorie  Schuster,  Cleveland  Presn; 
Charles  Harri.son,  Record,  Hack- 
iMi.sack,  N.J.;  Edna  Folz, 
Rranxrille  (Ind.)  f'rexr;  Martin 
Buskin,  Newi^dag,  Lone  Island, 
N.Y.,  and  David  Bednarek, 
Miheaiikee  Journal. 

The  winners  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  have  I."}  months  in  which  to 
complete  their  projects.  Details 
are  beinp  withheld  until  tho.se 
jirojects  are  underway. 


WIN,  PLACE  &  SHOW  advertisements  in  the 
under-100,000  circulation  class  tor  one  color  and 
black  are  displayed  by  judges:  Jack  Sharkey,  left, 
Ted  Bates;  Lou  Greenblatt,  center,  Dean  L.  Burdick 
Associates;  and  Bob  Ruddiman,  Young  &  Rubicam. 
Sharkey  holds  a  Hill  Brothers  coffee  ad  submitted 
by  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald-Express  which 


finished  third.  Greenblatt  is  holding  the  winner,  a 
Nobelese  cigarette  ad  submitted  by  the  Windsor 
(Ont.)  Star,  and  Ruddiman  is  holding  a  Sealtest 
French  ice  cream  ad  which  was  also  submitted  by 
the  Portland  Press  Herald-Express  and  finished 
second. 


Findlay  Headt<  llliiioi»< 
.'Vferlianioal  Conference 

Robert  Findlay  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star  is  the  new 
jiresident  of  the  Illinois  News- 
l>aper  Mechanical  Conference 
which  held  .sessions  recently  in 
Peoria.  He  succeeds  Richard 
Thomas  of  the  Streator  Daily 
Timm  PrexK. 

Also  elected  were  Elwyn  Wil¬ 
son,  Moline  Dispateli,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  S.  F.  Winterroth, 
/{looinington  Daily  Pantagraph, 
.secretary-treasurer.  New  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  are  A1  Knox, 
KdwardKville  Intelligeneer,  and 
Thomas. 


■  Newspaper  Offers 

2  Literary  Prizes 

The  Adelaide  Advertiser  is 
spon.sorinpr  a  literary  competi¬ 
tion  in  conjunction  with  the 
«is  1968  Adelaide  Fe.stival  of  the 

'Mp2ipg|M||  Arts.  Two  prizes  of  $2,000 

(Australian  dollars)  each  will 
l)e  awarded  for  an  original  un- 
published  novel  and  for  a  work 
of  non-fiction. 

Further  information  and  en- 
try  forms  may  he  obtained  from 
the  Australian  Consulate  in 
ifh  Sandy  Thomp-  York  or  from  Joshua  B. 

au  of  Advertising.  Powers,  Inc.,  international  puh- 

irector.  lishers’  repre.sentatives. 
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AANR  COLOR  COMMITTEE  members  Howard 
Hull,  left,  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  Paul 
Ke+tenring,  right,  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  discuss 


Give  your  customers  this  do-it-yourself  kit... 


and  let  them  create  their  own  full-color  ads 

together  with  famous  names  like  these: 

CLING  PEACH  ADVISORY  BOARD  ■  AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  ■  RATH  PACKING  COMPANY  ■  GEO.  A.  HORMEL  &  COMPANY  ■  WILSON  & 
COMPANY  ■  ARMOUR  COMPANY  ■  PATRICK  CUDAHY  COMPANY  ■  GREEN  GIANT  COMPANY  ■  CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CO.  ■  CAMPBELL  SOUP 
COMPANY  ■  KROEHLER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  ■  FOX  FURNITURE  COMPANY  ■  FLEXSTEEL  INDUSTRIES  ■  BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES  ■  LEES  & 
SONS  ■  PHILADELPHIA  CARPET  CO.  ■  CABIN  CRAFTS.  INC.  ■  WUNDA  WEVE  CARPET  CO.  ■  DOLE  COMPANY  ■  PACIFIC  COAST  CANNED  PEARS 

We'll  give  them  everything  else  they  need 
. . .  FREE!  With  a  pot  of  paste,  a  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors,  and  The  Milwaukee  Journal's  free  ROP 
color  ad  mat  service,  your  customers  will  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  say  "no”  to  running 
color  linage  in  your  newspaper. 

It’s  all  as  easy  as  one,  two,  three. 

■  Advertisers  cut  out  full-color  illustrations 
from  mat  books  we  provide. 

■  They  paste  the  illustrations  into  position 
on  layouts  made  to  your  newspaper’s  printed 
page  specifications. 

■  The  pasted-up  layouts  are  delivered  to  you 
with  instructions  to  run  on  a  specific  date. 

You  mail  the  layouts  to  us,  we  do  the  rest. 

The  color  portion  of  the  layouts  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  mat  form,  exactly  to  your  news¬ 
paper’s  requirements  and  your  advertisers’ 
wishes.  What’s  more,  there’s  no  charge  to 
either  you  or  your  advertisers. 

For  more  information  about  this  free  full- 
color  ad  mat  service,  just  mail  the  coupon. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
ROP  COLOR  SERVICE 
Journal  Square 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 


Please  send  me  more  information  about  The 
Milwaukee  Journal’s  free  color  ad  mat  service. 


Name. 

Company 

Aririrpss 

City  state 

^ip 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
ROP  COLOR  SERVICE 

THE  ORIGINAL  ROP  COLOR  SERVICE 

Journal  Square.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 
Telephone  271-6000  •  Teletype  Ml  460 


I 


Color  Ad  Judges 


resting  sound  effects.  The  sched¬ 
ule  calls  for  90  and  60  second 
network  and  spot  commercials  in 
color  concentrated  on  45  network 
programs.  Additional  TV  spots 
will  be  used  locally  in  the  47 
largest  markets. 

American  Motors’  expanded 
television  schedule  includes  four 
hour-long  color  “specials”  be¬ 
ginning  October  12. 

“Our  heavy  opening  schedule 
for  print  and  television  adver¬ 
tising  is  aimed  at  creating  the 
maximum  visual  impact  for  our 
’67  models,”  Adams  said. 

“In  the  first  week  alone,  more 
than  50,000,000  newspaper 
readers  and  millions  of  maga¬ 
zine  readers  and  television 
viewers  will  see  our  products 
displayed  in  a  manner  seldom 
seen  in  automotive  advertising. 

The  launching  program  also 
includes  direct-mail  coverage  of 
5,000,000  American  Motors  car 
owners  and  competitive  make 
owners,  Adams  said. 

American  Motors’  advertising 
agency  is  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 


^fuinT'a^ve^r-  CoHlicS  MuSCUIll 

consistent  with  •  Tk  • 

t  position,”  he  tJpCIlS  lH  i  AFIS 

,  .  Parks 

n  o  comics  museum  in 

r-  the  world,  the  Musee  de  la 

Bande  Dessinee,  has  opened 

le  underscores  Located  at  43  Boulevard  de 
y  an  CO  m  flichy  near  the  famed  Mont- 
mage  our  cam-  district,  it  will  be 

”d^ifferent"ami  permanent  repository  of 

,  works  of  art  pertaining  to  the 
comic  strip  tradition  from  all 
over  the  world.  In  addition  to 
er  ising  o  ex-  (jjgpiayjng  its  permanent  collec- 
^  j  an  e  n-  museum  wdll  organize 

,  temporary  .showings  devoted  to 

earn-  works  of  outstanding  Amer- 

n^’’ 570  mSet  European  comic  strip 

n-,o<U  market  aj.(.ists_ 

»lack-and-white  .  ,  ^ 

-color  pages  in  . f  "  exhibition  of  Milton  Ca- 

wspapers  are  “Steve  Canyon”  is 

ctobcr  5  The  scheduled  for  October,  followed 
3rs  Rambler  exhibit  of  Harold  Foster’s 

Americans  and  (“Prince  Valiant”)  sometime 
go  on  public  during  the  winter  of  1966-6 1. 

?r  showrooms  The  museum  wdll  also  offer  a 
[•  6.  program  aimed  at  giving  the 

ampaign  opens  general  public  a  better  under- 
*ek  with  full-  standing  and  appreciation  of 
lectaculars”  in  comic  strip  art  and  its  unique 
and  four-page  contribution  to  Twentieth  Cen- 
the  Saturday  tury  culture.  Through  the  mu- 
eparate  pages  seum,  French  and  visiting  car- 
each  car  in  the  toonists  from  abroad  will  be 
opy  stress  the  to  present  their  ideas  and 

tinction  of  the  their  aims  to  the  public  during 
(i  unorthodox  informal  discussions  of  their 
istrations  that  "'ork.  These  will  also  be  lectures 
and  spirited  nt  which  artists,  art  historians 
and  sociologists  will  offer  their 
’67  television  comments  on  some  aspect  of 
oy  new  visual  comic  strip  art  and  technique, 
ist-moving  se-  The  museum  is  a  non-profit 
*  *  *  wallpaper,  can  be  handled  by  quences  of  cuts  and  montages  corporation  supported  by  pri- 

ipaper  industry  has  1500  daily  papers.  with  contemporary  jazz  and  ar-  vate  contributions. 
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IN  STEP  as  they  march  between  the  rows  of  advertising  Creativity 
entries  in  the  preprint  category  of  the  E&P  competition  are:  left 
to  right — Frank  Zachary,  vicepresident,  Center  for  Advance  Projects, 
Interpublic  Group  of  Companies;  and  Harold  Olson,  vicepresident 
and  associate  creative  director.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  Osborn. 


invested  $100  million  annually 
since  1946  for  plant  improve¬ 
ment  with  much  of  this  invest¬ 
ment  going  toward  new  color 
printing  facilities. 


Facts  About  Color 

In  1965  national  color  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  amounted 
to  $150.7  million  or  17.5%  of 
estimated  total  national  adver¬ 
tising  of  $856  million. 


SpectaColor  was  pioneered  by 
the  New  York  News  in  1962. 
Today  295  newspapers  can 
.schedule  this  form  of  magazine¬ 
like  color  in  their  daily  editions. 


The  new 


Write  for  free  36  page  catalog  and  actual  lettering  samples; 

- JfffC  ~  VISUAL  GRAPHICS  CORP.  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  DIVISION - 

1398  N.  E.  125TH  ST,  N.  MIAMI,  FLA.  33161  Sales,  service  and  instruction  throughout  the  world. 


This  remarkable  machine  rapidly  sets  type  and  lettering  to  175  point  sizes— or  frac¬ 
tions  thereof.  Its  projection  system  permits  200%  enlargement  (2x  up)  through 
4  times  reduction  from  a  single  film  font.  SET  WHAT  YOU  SEE... SEE  WHAT 
YOU  SET.  Visual  composition  and  instantaneous  development  within  the  machine 
in  broad  daylight.  It  produces  sharp,  camera-ready  type  to  size  without  the  need 
of  stats  or  photo  copies.  With  its  revolutionary  modification  lenses  you  can  con¬ 
dense,  expand,  backslant  or  italicize  to  varying  degrees.  2800  variations  in  sizes, 
slants  and  proportions  are  possible  from  a  single  film  font  that  costs  only  $15.00. 
There  are  over  800  film  fonts  of  type  and  lettering  styles  to  choose  from  in  the  Photo 
Typositor  Library.  ANYONE. .  .without  any  previous  knowledge  or  experience  can 
learn  to  set  headings  in  less  than  20  minutes.  Lease  or  purchase  of  Photo  Typositor 
includes  free  instal-  ^ 

!„r„c.rra“„*5  Vhotolynositor 

member  of  your  staff.  SET  WHAT  YOU  SEE...  "  SEE  WHAT  YOU  SET! 


zmszE&iWinimioNS 


Ad  Linage 
For  August 


1955 

1955 

AKRON, 

OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  . 

2,521.574 

2.340.225 

§Beacon  Journal-S  ... 

985,454 

1,122,205 

Grand  Total  .  . . 

3,508,138 

3,462,432 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

*Knickerbocker-News-e 

1,291,150 

1,048,451 

Times  Union-m  . 

1,155,555 

999,880 

§Time$  Union-S  . 

812,250 

785,791 

Grand  Total  . 

3,259.055 

2,835,132 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

JournaLm  . 

1,873,155 

1,577,151 

§Journal-S  . 

505,542 

732,525 

Tribune-e  . 

1,895,723 

1,729,988 

Grand  Total  . 

4,375,530 

4,139,755 

ATLANTA.  GA 

Constitution-m  . 

2.414,540 

2.040.534 

Journal-e  . 

3,235,971 

2,555,198 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S 

1,239,185 

1,257,115 

Times-e 

473.448 

Times-S  . 

179,883 

Grand  Total 

5,890,597 

5,517,279 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Journal-e  I9M — 3.23&,97l  includes  75.155 
lines;  1955—2.655,198  includes  55.358  lines. 

NOTE:  Times  last  publication  August 
31.  1955. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  .  1.140.274  1.050.553 

•Press-S  .  257.593  278.534 


Grand  Total 


1.397.857  1.329.097 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 

§News-American-S  523,404  581,355 

News-American-e  1,455.574  1.257,095 

Sun-m  .  1,525,535  1.328,419 

Sun-e  .  2.180.758  2.095,523 

tSun-S  .  1,528,195  1,734.540 


irand  Total  7.323,577  7,108.042 

BANGOR.  ME. 


News-m 


959,743  822,157 


BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  1,473.259 

§Press-S  379.757 

Sun-Bulletin-m  499,048 


Grand  Total 


BOSTON. 

Record  American-d  . . 

Advertiser-S  . 

Globe-e  . 

Globe-m  . 

JGIobe-S  . 

tHerald-S  . 

Traveler-e  . 


Grand  Total 


MASS 

553.314 
359,435 
1,579.544 
1.508  559 
1,537.559 
1.014.732 
915,155 
1.189.984 


555.039 
393,373 
1.493.501 
1,384,899 
I .595,584 
951.417 
1,059.153 
I.225.II8 


Grand  Total 


CHICAGO.  ILL 

Tribune-m  .  3.»M35  3,512.450 

Tribune-S  . 

tDaily  News-e  .. 

Americeo-e  . 

Amerlcan-S 
Sun-Times-m  . .  . 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

AUGUST  AND  FIRST  EIGHT  MONTHS  1966  vs.  1965 
(14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 


AUGUST 
1966  vs  1965 


First  Eight  Months 
1966  vs  1965 


1,377.875 

394.472 

498,470 


2.352.074  2.270.818 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herc4d-m  .  1,138,703  1,004,151 

News-e  .  2,058,711  1.804,033 

tNews-S  .  1,024,059  1,085.991 


Grand  Total  .  4.221,473  3,895  175 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
News-e  1955—2,058.711  includes  57.208 
lines;  1955 — 1,804,033  includes  39,977  lines. 


GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

-F  0.9 

5.4 

+  4.2 

7.6 

Foods  . 

..  +  67.0 

lO.I 

+  3.7 

9.2 

Baby  Foods  . 

.  .  —  13.2 

0.1 

+  1.3 

0.1 

Baking  Products  . 

...  +106.7 

0.9 

—  15.0 

0.8 

Beverages  . 

+  69.5 

2.2 

+  12.5 

1.7 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

..  +181.3 

0.2 

+  9.5 

0.4 

Condiments  . 

..  +  80.4 

1.0 

+  61.4 

0.9 

Dairy  Products . 

..  +107.6 

1.5 

+  28.0 

1.3 

Frozen  Foods  . 

.  .  +  61.9 

0.8 

—  20.3 

0.7 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

.  +  3 1 .5 

1.4 

—  21.8 

1.0 

Industrial  . 

.  .  +  5.8 

1.4 

+  II. 1 

2.0 

Insurance  . 

. .  —  9.0 

1.2 

+  10.5 

1.6 

Medical  . 

+  22.2 

1.3 

—  7.3 

1.3 

Public  Utilities . 

.  —  18.7 

3.4 

—  I.l 

3.3 

Publishing  &  Media . 

—  3.2 

7.6 

+  7.9 

8.7 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  .  .  .  . 
Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

..  +117.5 

1.6 

+  51.1 

1.9 

SuppI . 

. .  —  90.4 

0.1 

+  25.9 

0.7 

Tobacco  . 

.  +  31.4 

2.6 

+  47.1 

1.7 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

. .  +  7.2 

1.8 

+  17.3 

1.5 

Dentifrices  . 

..  +227.0 

0.5 

+  28.9 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

. .  +245.2 

0.3 

+  181.0 

0.3 

Perfumes  4  Cosmetics  .  . 

—  12.7 

0.7 

+  2.6 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps . 

.  —  1.8 

0.1 

—  18.6 

0.1 

Transportation  . . 

. .  —  5.5 

8.9 

—  2.1 

10.4 

Airways  . . 

..  —  10.4 

5.7 

—  3.6 

6.7 

Bus  Lines  . 

.  .  +  50.4 

0.4 

+  14.9 

0.4 

Railroads . 

+  45.6 

0.8 

+  5.6 

0.7 

Steamships  . 

—  12.4 

1.0 

+  0.9 

1.2 

Tours . 

—  14.8 

0.9 

+  2.6 

1.2 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

+  5.3 

3.6 

—  3.3 

1.5 

Gasolines  4  Oils 

—  17.1 

2.1 

—  0.6 

1.9 

Passenger  Cars — New 

+  33.5 

15.4 

+  27.8 

16.2 

Tires  4  Tubes . 

.  —  5.1 

3.5 

—  5.9 

2.4 

Trucks  4  Tractors 

—  II.O 

0.3 

+  35.9 

0.5 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA 

RECORDS  CITIES— 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

+  11.3 

57.6 

+  7.5 

60.7 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

.  +  1 1.4 

42.4 

+  9.0 

39.3 

AUTOMOTIVE 

+  11.3 

100.0 

+  8.1 

100.0 

1955 

1955 

1955 

1955 

§Sun-Times-S  .  974,360 

1.083.038  §Times 

Herald-S  . 

.  931,084 

1,025,001 

8,858.503  8,871.284 
BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  ....  1,144.350  979,508 

§Courier  Express-S  1.014,599  1,057.491 

{Evening  News-e  ..  .  2,804,175  2,315,498 

Grand  Total  4.953,124  4.352.49/ 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Courier  Express-S  1955 — 1.014.599  includes 
19,400  lines.  Evening  News-e  1955 — 2.804.175 
includes  39,158  lines;  1955—2,315.498  in¬ 
cludes  59,354  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,975,208  1,731,332 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,397.452  1,354,371 

Observer-m  .  1,918.155  1,903.580 

tObserver-S  .  518.053  715.052 


Grand  Total  11,822,931  11  851.598 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1955 — 3.575,035  includes  411,510 
lines;  1955—3.512,450  includes  545.255  lines. 
Tribune-S  1955— 1 .777.231  includes  383.357 
lines;  1955 — 2,093,959  includes  479,970  lines. 
Sun-Times-S  1955 — 974,350  includes  122,973 
lines;  1955 — 1,083.038  includes  179,210  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enguirer-m  2,250.458  1.977,958 

tEnguirer-S  1,319,559  1,543.184 

Post  t  Times-Star-e  2,327,450  2,038,942 

Grand  Total 


.  5,897.477  5,550,084 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,851,039  2,539,553 

tPlain  Dealer-S  .  1,480,510  1,751,589 

Press-e  .  3,507,535  2,931,011 


Grand  Total  .  7,839,184  7.232.253 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Plain  Dealer-S  1955—1.480.510  includes 
4,210  lines;  1955—1,751,589  includes  5,500 
lines.  Press-e  1955—3,507,535  includes 
540,550  lines;  1955— 2.931.01 1  includes  337,- 
321  lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  2,891.558  2,575,277 

Dispatch-S  1,451,305  1,575,154 


1.130.402  1.013,577 
48,549 


3,933,591  3,983,003 


Citizen -Journal-m 
Sttir-w 


Grand  Total  .  5,483,375  5,213,557 

NOTE:  Star  last  publication  April  2, 
1955. 


1.777,231  2,093,959 
1,992,914  1.870.535 


DALLAS.  TEX 

News-m  .  2,701.807  2.540,071 

tNews-S  .  955.719  972,530 

1,953,297  1,833,802  Times  Herald-e  .  3,538,109  2,824  727 


1.024.490 

524.503 


857,254 

500,539 


1955  1955 

^Free  Press-S  .  585,427  551,377 

News-e  .  3,375.598  2.787.377 

tNews-S  .  1,381,274  1,438,559 


Grand  Total  .  8,135,719  7,353,329 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times  Herald-e  1955-3,538.109  lines  in¬ 
cludes  588,195  lines;  1955—2,824,727  lines 
includes  188,017  lines.  Times  Herald-S 
1955 — 931,084  lines  includes  15,120  lines; 
1955—1,025,001  lines  includes  23,840  lines. 
News-e  1955—2.701.807  lines  includes  41,- 
500  lines.  News-S  1955—955,719  lines  in¬ 

cludes  71,280  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,317,137  2,112,932 

News-e  .  2,450,310  2,204,540 

INews-S  .  599,814  784,599 


Grand  Total  .  5,457,251  5,102,171 

DENVER.  COlO 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  2,439.358  2,205,883 

§Rocliy  Mt.  News-S  457,322  511,095 

Post-e  .  3,099,119  2,512,847 

Post-S  1,077,597  1,184,324 


Grand  Total  .  7,083,505  5,515,149 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-e  1955 — 3,009,119  lines  includes  355.535 
lines:  1955 — 2.5I2,M7  lines  includes  324,- 
757  lines. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  701,599  555,027 

Tribune-e  .  1,133,134  1,015,987 

fRegister-S  .  554,232  552,928 


Grand  Total  .  2.398.955  2,133,942 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-e  1955—1,015,987  includes  44,827 
lines.  Register-S  1955—554,232  includes  13.- 
185  lines;  1955—552,928  includes  13,800 
linjs. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1.705.223  1,575.855 


Grand  Total  . 

.  7,048,522 

5.454,158 

NOTE:  Part  run  cdvertising  included; 

Free  Press-m  1955—1,705,223  includes  54,- 

201  lines;  1955- 

-1,575,855  includes  90.155 

lines.  Free  Press-S  1955—585,427 

includes 

57,331  lines;  1955—551,377  includes  79,300 

lines.  News-e  1955 — 3,375,598  includes  340,- 

944  lines;  1955—2,787,377  includes 

;  133,409 

lines;  News-S  1955 — 1,381,274  includes  117,- 

921  lines;  1955 — 1,438,559  includes 

:  103,152 

lines. 

EL 

PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m 

. .  1 .424,449 

1,433,253 

6Times-S 

.  379,079 

490,191 

Herald-Post-e 

.  1,445,455 

1,428,757 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,249.983 

3,352,221 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e  . 

.  1,400,574 

1,231,521 

ITimes-NawS'S 

.  485,759 

542,935 

Grand  Total 

1,885,433 

1,774,454 

NOTE:  News-m  ft  Times-e,  are 

sold  in 

optional  combination.  Linaqa  of 

one  edi- 

tion,  Times-e  is 

shown. 

EVERETT.  WASH. 

Herald-e 

1,043,915 

FALL 

RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald  News-e 

.  1,079,283 

1,008,585 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e 

.  2,254,949 

1.943,853 

tNews-S  . 

.  810,743 

915,875 

News-sat . 

.  317,005 

298,508 

Grand  TotaJ 

3,382,597 

3.158,245 

NOTE:  News-e 

published  5  days  a  week 

only. 

FORT 

WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette 

-m  ...  1,572,520 

1,459,911 

§Journal  Gazette-S  ...  581,191 

528,301 

News  Seniinel-e 

.  2.104,855 

1.932,548 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,258,575 

4.030.750 

FORT 

WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Teleqram-m 

.  1,218,352 

994,889 

Star-Telegram-e 

.  2,107,407 

1,802,902 

6Star-Teleqram-S 

.  782,143 

922,435 

Press-e  . 

.  483,479 

421,583 

Press-S  . 

.  137,157 

182,143 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,728,558 

4.325,952 

NOTE:  Press-e 

published  5  days  a  week 

only. 

FRESNO.  CALIF 

Bee-e  . 

.  1,877,099 

1,540,083 

§Bee-S  . 

.  501,857 

795,083 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,478,955 

2,335,155 

GARY,  IND. 

Post  Tribune-e 

.  1,749,351 

1,715,809 

Post-Tribune-S 

.  459,179 

594,751 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,418,530 

2,411,570 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  753.110 

733,178 

NOTE;  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 

with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Post- 

Star-m,  only  is 

qivan. 

GRAND 

RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  . 

.  2.558,447 

2,280,325 

fPress-S  . 

_  598,365 

722,555 

Grand  Total  . 

3,002,981 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  . 

.  1,958,285 

1,723,322 

NOTE:  Part 

run  advertising 

included; 

Record-e  1955— 1.958.285  linos 

includes 

70,585  lines;  1955—1,723,322  lines 

includes 

91,552  lines. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courani-m  _ 

.  1,471,709 

1,097,098 

^ourant-S  ..  . 

.  807,258 

837,249 

fTimes-e  . 

.  2,255,254 

1,837,828 

Grand  Total  . 

3,772,175 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m 

.  1,808,159 

1,711,484 

Star-Bulletin-e 

.  2,233,479 

2,032,255 

tStar-Bulletin  ft 

Advertiser-S 

.  555,390 

658,148 

Grcvid  Total 

.  4,597,228 

4,401,887 

HOUSTON.  TEX 

Chronicle-e  ... 

.  3,580,855 

3,098,015 

Chronicle-S  ... 

. .  1.171,459 

1,442,103 

Post-m  . 

.  2,527,455 

2,459,340 

Post-S  . 

.  828,803 

1,005,937 

Grand  Total  .  8,208,593  8,005,395 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Chronicle-e  1955—3,580,855  lines  includes 

1966 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  U 


96 


I96i  1965 

?®6.I23  lires;  1965—3,098,015  I  nes  includes 
233,171  lines.  Chronicle-S  1966 — 1,171,469 
lines  includes  82,0r0  li-'es;  1965 — 1,442,103 
lines  includes  27,698  lines.  Post-m  1966 — 
2  627.466  lines  includes  86.145  lines;  1965 
—2.459.340  lines  inckdes  97,872  I  res.  Post- 
S  1966 — 828.803  lines  includes  51,929  lines; 
1965—1,006,937  lines  inckdes  22,334  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  2,227,693  1,671,564 

Star-m  .  2,21 1, "26  1,825,218 

tStar-S  1,212,7.7  1,275  806 


Grand  Total  5,651,646  5,832,446 

NOTE;  Times  last  publication  October 
II,  1965. 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledqer-m  1,279,359  1,172,131 

(Clarion  Ledger  & 

News-S  3‘8.8I4  445,108 

Daily  News-e .  1,287,886  1,179,328 

Grand  Total  2,936,059  2,796,567 

JACKSONVILI^  FLA 

Times-Union-m  .  2,284,168  2,193,855 

Times-Union-S  .  705,388  826,937 

Jojrnal-e  977.241  1,017,277 

Grand  Total  .  3,966,797  4,038,069 

JEPSEV  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  1,187,587  966.431 

NOTE:  Part  run  c-dvertlsinq  included; 
Jersey  Jo ’rnc-'-e  1966 — 1,187.587  lines  in¬ 
cludes  44,193  lines;  1965—966,431  lines  in¬ 

cludes  33,140  lines. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,122  594  1.904.945 

S*ar-e  .  1,759,881  1,642.339 

tStar-S  843,863  1,006,629 


4,726,338  4,553,913 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  790,05 

News-Sentinel-e  .  1,318,55 

§News-Sentinel-S  .  419,93 


790,055  697.291 

1,318,556  1,124,744 


§News-Sentinel-S  .  419,935  490,117 

Grand  Total  2,528,546  2,312,152 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

EaqIe-Tribune-d  .  1,107,478  1,004,895 

LITTIE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ..  1,351,647  1,103,857 

tIArkansas  Gaiette-S  .  518,045  539,314 

Grand  Total  1,869,692  1,643,171 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  2,314,373  2,158,111 

(Independent  Press- 

Teleqram-S  .  671,615  822  434 

Press-Teleqram-e  .  2,387,991  2,193,175 

Gra.nd  Total  .  5,373,979  5,173,720 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  includ^; 
Independent-m  1966 — 2,314,373  lines  in¬ 
cludes  371.723  lines:  1965— 2. 158, 1 1 1  lines 
includes  288.414  lines.  Press-Teleqram-e 
1966 — 2,387,991  lines  includes  371,723  lines; 
1965—2,193,175  lines  includes  288,414  lines. 

tONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  _  2,468,292  2,135,722 

Newsday  Nassau-e  _  2,522,581  2,318,092 

Grand  Total  4,990,873  4,453,814 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  5,277,706  4,879,924 

Times-S  .  3,344.126  3,913,200 

Herald  Examiner-e  ....  2.127.700  1,806,164 
Herald  Examiner-S  .  .  695,303  800,985 

Grand  Total  . 11,444.835  11,400.273 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
Times-m  1966 — 5,277,706  lines  includes  666,- 
466  lines;  1965 — 4,879,924  lines  includes 
799,727  lines.  Times-S  1966—3.344.126  lines 
includes  1.171,837  lines;  1965—3,913,200 
lines  includes  1,354,697  lines. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  951,907  820,800 

•Sun-S .  278,600  300,022 


1,230,507  1,120,822 


.4<lvcrlisiii^  Linage  Trends 

(("ompiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records- 

—52  Cities  Report) 

Gain  ' 

*  E&l* 

Classificalion 

1966 

1965 

Loss  9c 

Index 

Retail  (Including 

Dept.  Store) 

Augu.st  .... 

151,938,000 

147,108.000 

103.3 

113.5 

July  . 

133,728,000 

127,307,000 

105.0 

115.4 

Year  to  date 

1,161,549,000 

1,101,959,000 

105.4 

113.9 

Department  Stores 

August  .... 

54,378.000 

54,152,000 

100.4 

112.2 

July  . 

45,498,000 

41,352,000 

110.0 

118.1 

Year  to  date 

401,307,000 

384,051,000 

104.5 

113.1 

(leneral 

August  .... 

20,094.000 

18,061,000 

111.3 

104  6 

July  . 

18,886.000 

18,190,000 

103.8 

97.4 

Year  to  date 

192,402,000 

179,034,000 

107.5 

101.8 

Automotive 

August  .... 

14,784,000 

13,271,000 

111.4 

126.6 

July  . 

14,558  000 

13,351,000 

109.0 

119.0 

Year  to  date 

124,600,000 

114,298,000 

109.0 

119.0 

Financial 

August  .... 

4,630.000 

3  897,000 

118.8 

123.7 

July  . 

7,429,000 

5,732,000 

129.6 

133.1 

Year  to  date 

49,139,000 

42,731,000 

115.0 

121.3 

Total  Di.splay 

August  .... 

191,446.000 

182,337,000 

105  0 

113.5 

July  . 

174.601,0i)0 

164,.580,000 

106.1 

114.0 

Year  to  date 

1,527,690,000 

1,438,022,000 

106.2 

112.8 

Classified 

August  .... 

81,579,000 

79,102.000 

103.1 

119.2 

July  . 

80,283,000 

74,107,000 

108.3 

1228 

Year  to  date 

633,997,000 

580,582,000 

109.2 

123  2 

Total  Advertising 

August  .... 

273,025,000 

261,439.000 

104.4 

115.3 

July  . 

254,884,000 

238,687,000 

106.8 

116.7 

Year  to  date 

2,161,687,000 

2,018,604,000 

107.1 

115.7 

*rhe  E&P  Index  is  an 

average  of  the  6ve  past  years 

Press-Scimitar-e  . 

1966  1965 

1,599,523  1.354,687 

La  Pdtrie-S  . 

1966 

85.676 

1965 

133.287 

News-S  .  1,591,458  1,806,60!; 

Journal-American-e  ...  749.62i 

Journal-American-S  . . .  298.078 

Post-e  .  1,128,760  751,195 

Post-S  .  1 16.745 

World  Telegram  &  Sun-e  895,913 

Grand  Total  . 10,576,806  13,210,931 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertisinq  included. 
Herald  Tribune-S  1965 — 618,401  lines  in¬ 
cludes  50,286  lines.  News-m  1966 — 1,844,164 
lines  includes  887,561  lines;  1965-1,666.064 
lines  includes  871,671  lines.  News-S  I9M— 
1,591,458  lines  includes  994,530  lines;  1965 
— 1,806,608  lines  includes  1,183.829  lines. 
Journal-American-e  1965—749,621  lines  in¬ 
cludes  86.482  lii'.es;  Journal-American-S 
1965 — 298,078  lines  includes  69,565  lines. 
World  Tel.  &  Sun-e  1965—895,913  lines  in¬ 
cludes  106,169  lines. 

NOTE:  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Jour- 
n£.|-American  and  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  merged  effective  April  25,  1966.  How¬ 
ever,  because  of  an  impasse  in  labor 
negotiations  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Guild  called  a  strike  which  prevented  the 
publication  of  the  newspaper  under  the 
new  corporation  World-Journal-Tribune, 
Inc.,  namely  Herald  Tribune-m,  World- 
Journal-e  and  World-Journal-Tribune-S 
from  April  25  through  August  31,  1966. 

Subsequently  it  was  announced  on  Au¬ 
gust  15,  1966  that  the  Morning  Herald 
Tribune  would  cease  publication.  When 
publication  resumes  both  e  &  S  editions 
will  be  known  as  the  World-Journal- 
Tribune. 

Last  edition  Post-S  May  8.  1966.  The 
Post-e  published  six  days  a  week  effective 
with  the  May  14,  1966  issue. 

NOTE:  Split  run  News-m  138  925  lines; 
News-S  49.756  lines. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  1,392.231  1,140  171 

(Long  Island  Press-S  578,730  559,277 

Grand  Total  .  1,970,981  1,699,448 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA), 
N.  Y, 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m.  340,854  284,969 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  .  72,093  76,391 

Grand  Total  .  412,947  361,360 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

News-e  926,449  733,672 

NOTE:  News-e  1965—733,672  lines  in¬ 
cludes  part-run  advertising. 


Grand  Total  .  4,667,613  4,236,557 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
Press-Scimitar-e  1966 — 1,599,523  includes 
51,159  lines;  1965—1,354,687  includes  44,498 
lines. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

3,731,736  3,505.213 
1.432.279  1,618.044 
. 1,647.580  1.009,749 


Grand  Total  .  6,059,372  6,188,807 

NOTE:  Star-e  includes  Weekend  Maga- 
zir.e  I  naqe. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  941,064  873,220 


Press-m 

(Press-S  . 

Times-Herald-e 

1,552,144 
406.486 
.  1,393,341 

1,416,380 

542.164 

1,257,263 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

3,351,971 

3,215,807 

NIAGARA 

Gazette-e  . 

•Gazette-S  . 

FALLS.  N.  Y. 

. .  .  1,028.644 
.  .  252,970 

943.621 

271,573 

Grcod  Total  . . 

1,281,614 

1,215,194 

Her  old -m 
(Herald-S 
News-e 
News-S 


LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  771,082  702.295 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  905,336  795,388 

•News-S  .  192,715  232,408 

Grand  Total  .  1,098,051  1,027,796 

NOTE;  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,089,592  1,851,908 
Commercial  Appeal-S  978,498  1,029,890 


Grand  Total  6,811,595  6,561.669 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Herald-m  1966—3,731,736  includes  75,760 
lines;  1965—3,505,213  includes  97.131  lines. 
Herald-S  1966—1.432.279  inckdes  42,209 
lines;  1965 — 1,618,044  includes  50,082  lines. 

NOTE;  News-S  last  publication  July  24. 
1966. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  1.422,544  960,813 

Journal-e  .  3,461,613  3,031,529 

t-Joumal-S  .  1,716,010  1,980,596 

Grand  Total  6,600,167  5,972,938 

MINNSAPOLiS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  1,969,375  1,673,659 

Star-e  .  3,092,855  2,489,953 

(Tribune-S  1,426,232  1,631,134 

Grand  Total  6.488,462  5,794,746 

NOTE;  Star-e  1966-3.092,855  includes 

488,546  lines  of  pc-rt-run  advertisinq.  1965 
— 2,489,953  includes  365,055  lines  of  part- 

run  advertisinq. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,118,923  908.798 

(Bee-S  .  245,466  261,356 

Grand  Total  .  1,364,389  1. 170.154 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

jrStar-e  .  2,309,371  2,322,416 

GaieHe-m  .  1,359,217  1,368,187 

La  Presse-e  .  2,305,108  2,364,917 


Times-m  . 

Times-S  . 

Herald  Tribune-m 
Harold  Tribune-S 
News-m  . 


NORFOLK,  VA. 

ICIE  IND.  2,160,046  2,092,682 

941  064  873  220  ’'rginian-Pilot-m  2,607,234  2,533,047 

896,436  830,05S  fVirginia-Pilot  »  Star-S  905,962  1,005,960 

Grand  Total  .  5,673,242  5,631,689 

Grand  Total  .  2  098  412  2  009  904  ,  NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 

Ledger-Star-e  1966—2.160,046  includes 
NASHVILLE,  TENN.  502.341  lines;  1965—2,092,682  includes  512,- 

Banner-e  .  1,846,437  1  684  482  f57  lines.  Virginian-Pilot-m  1966—2,607,234 

Tennessean-m  .  I  786  326  1670  475  "tc'udes  472,604  lines;  1965 — 2,533,047  in- 

Tennessean-S  .  652  867  '735  576  eludes  481.686  lines.  Virginian-Pilot  ft  Star-S 

•  1966-905,962  includes  165,453  lines;  1965- 

Grand  Total  4.285,630  4,090.533  1.005,960  includes  180,978  lines. 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS.  ^  NORWALK.  CONN. 

Standard-Times-e . 1.027  643  960  620  Hojr-e  .  1,228,786 

(Standard-Times-S  309,043  35i:i24  OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Grand  Total  .  1,336,686  1,311,744  ®  2,296,063  2,191,713 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included;  (Tribune-S  825,654  944,006 

1966—1,027  643  lines  includes  28,954  lines;  _  .  •  ,  2 - - 

1965-960,620  lines  includes  29,412  l.nes,  Total  3,121,717  3,175,719 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  ,  OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Journal  Courier-m  .  .  980  174  750  083  Ok  ahoman-m  1.336,373  1,233.276 

Register-e  . 1,729  782  I  514  841  Oklahoma-S  577,378  654,549 

Ragister-S  .  801,051  '9l4!l47  Times-e  1.240,171  1.269.203 

Register  A  Journ^-  -  .  •  -  ■■ 

Courier-sat  .  114,075  103  609  G^nd  Total  3,1/3.925  3,157,0/8 

_  '  NOTE:  Part  run  c.J^ertlsIng  included; 

Grand  Total  .  3,625.082  3,292,680  Oklahoman-m  1966—1.336,373  Includes  132- 

NOfE:  Journal  Courier-m  &  Reqister-e  lines;  1965—1.233,276  includes  94,416 

published  5  days  a  week  only.  lines.  Times-e  !966 — 1,260,174  includes  93,- 

296  lines;  1965—1.269.203  Includes  121,928 
NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  lines. 

Times-Picayune-m  3,510,846  3,003,538  auaua  mcrd 

fTimes-Picayune-S  .  1,196,323  1,330,825  World-Herald  ’ 

States  a  Item-e  .  1,931,563  1.583,340  (°  Vote,  .  1.641  092  1  280  326 

Grand  Total  .  ^^2  World-Herald-S  T92.II9  '99i:i44 

kicsw  vrsDir  ij  v  Grand  Total  2,433,211  2,271,970 

Tlm.t  m  QCZ  aic  9  Ml  tax  NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina- 

w-T  ToIrwT  UK 

Herald  Tribune-m  .  689,719  ‘  ' 

Her£,ld  Tribune-S  .  618.401  ORLANDO,  FLA. 

News-m  .  1,844,164  1,666,064  Sentinel-m  .  2,709,064  2,533,857 
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REELS.  TENSIONS. 
AUTOPASTERS 


MULTIPLE  SPINDLE  DUAL 
^  PLATE  ROUTER  A 


SCOTT  SUPER  70 


WOOD  CUSTOM  75 


TENSION  PLATE 
SUPERMATIC 
AUTOPLATE 


HIGH  SPEED 
FOLDERS 


We^ 

the  tmtmre 

today! 


The  Craftsman’s  Touch... cannot  be  mass  produced! 


Over  50  years  of  serving  the  Graphic  Arts  industry  has  proven  to  us  that 
printing  craftsmen  prefer  equipment  made  with  the  "craftsman’s  touch.”  In 
the  plant  it  means  less  make-ready,  fewer  downtime  problems,  cleaner  print¬ 
ing,  and  less  maintenance.  In  the  office,  a  better  profit  margin,  a  longer-lasting 
capital  investment.  To  both,  it  means  WOOD  equipment. 

We  can’t  be  first  where  mass  produced  equipment  is  acceptable— it  takes  time 
to  manufacture  machinery  that  receives  personal  care.  Because  it  must  be  the 
best,  fewer  units  are  available.  But  the  high  quality  equipment  helps  printing 
craftsmen  maintain  their  art.  Wherever  our  equipment  is  found,  the  touch  of 
our  craftsmen  continues  to  prove  “if  it’s  WOOD  . . .  it’s  good.’’ 


I9i6  1965 

Sentinel-S  .  998,993  1,116,990 

Stare  .  2.612,358  2.533.857 


Grand  Total  .  6.270.415  6.184,704 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Sentinel-m  1966 — 2,709.064  includes  798.878 
lines;  1965 — 2.533,857  includes  645,572  lines. 
Sentinel-S  1966—948.993  includes  337.533 
lines;  1965—1,116.990  includes  418.079  lines. 
Stare  1966—2.612,358  includes  641.966 
lines;  1965-2.533,857  includes  645.572  lines. 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 

Times-e  .  1,972,314  1,702,389 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1.165,431  991,722 

§lndependent- 

Star  News-S  .  395,657  466.526 

Independent-m  .  1.080,426  959,093 


Grand  Total  .  2.641,514  2,417,341 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  588.938  407,494 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  919,146  811,265 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (see  note)  1,602.338  1,462.892 

iJournal  Star-S  .  479,514  567.772 


Grand  Total  .  2,081.852  2.030.664 

NOTE;  Journal  Star-m  t  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Lina-ge  of  only  one 
edition — Journal  Star-e — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2.590.102  2.204,016 

tBulletin-S  946.162  943.352 

Inquirer-m  .  1,903,416  1,555,369 

Inquirer-S  .  1,809,851  1,762,106 

News-e  .  1,021,003  953,108 


Grand  Total  .  8.270,534  7,417,951 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Bulletin-e  1966—2,590,102  includes  401,718 
lines;  1965 — 2,204,016  includes  319,183  lines. 
Bulletins  1966—946.162  includes  270,331 
lines;  1965—943,352  includes  200.116  lines. 
Inquirer-m  1966—1,903,416  includes  234.115 
lines;  1965 — 1,555,369  includes  112,248  lines. 
Inquirer-S  1966— 1,809,851  includes  351,946 
lines;  1965 — 1,762,106  includes  194,094  lines. 


1966 

1965 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrdt  & 

Chronicle-m  . 

1.727,963 

1,669,960 

(Democrat  B 

Chronicle-S  . 

947,281 

1,069,632 

•Tlm*$'Union-e  . 

2,254,899 

2.010,355 

Grand  Total  . 

4,930,143 

4,749,947 

ROCKFORD 

1.  ILL. 

Star  (see  note)  . 

1 ,295,678 

1,166,722 

Star-S  . 

553.626 

630,890 

Grand  Total  . 

1,849.304 

1,797,612 

NOTE;  Star-m  B  Register-Republic-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition — Star-m — is  shown.  Star-m  pub¬ 
lished  five  week  days  only,  excluding 
Monday. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,508,968  2,326,493 

§Bes-S  745,743  924,836 

Union-m  .  875,467  799,141 

•Union-S  .  218,633  227,676 


Grand  Total  .  4,348.811  4,278,146 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ...  1,650,361  1,449,269 

fGlobe-Democre>t-we  ..  600,360  680,739 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,713,405  2,349,063 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,436,485  1,695,512 


Grand  Total  .  6,400,611  6,174,583 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Globe-Democrat-m  1966 — 1,650,361  includes 
404,305  lines;  1965—1,449,269  includes  384,- 
642  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1966 — 2,713,405 
includes  235.420  lines;  1965—2,349,063  in¬ 
cludes  184.683  lines.  Post-Dispatch-S  1965 
— 1,695,512  includes  11,016  lines. 

Globe-Democrat-m  published  5  week 

days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  I.2M,70I  1,047,824 

§Pioneer  Press-S  .  915,476  1,042,427 

Dispatch-e  .  2,227,606  1,924,402 


Grand  Total  .  4,377,783  4,014,653 

NOTE;  Dispatch-e  1966—2.227,606  in¬ 
cludes  244.299  lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing;  1965 — 1,924,402  includes  260,560  lines 
of  part-run  advertising. 


PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,892,579  2,580,685 

tRepublic-S  .  855,059  1,005,977 

GaieMe-e  .  2,934,488  2,600,461 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 


Times-m  .  2,223,925 

Himes-S  .  597,536 

Independent-e  .  1,039,810 


1,979,631 

700,351 

984,447 


Grand  Total  .  6,682.126  6,187,123 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  t  Sun-Tel.-m  1,242.749  1,172.708 

Press-e  .  2,451,936  2,147,755 

fPress-S  .  1,140,883  1.325,745 


Grand  Total  .  3.861,271  3.664.429 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Times-m  1966 — 2,223,925  includes  254,320 
lines;  1965—1,979,631  includes  90,162  lines. 
Times-S  1966-^97,536  includes  32,849  lines; 
1965-700,351  includes  30,978  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  4,835,568  4,646,208  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


Tribune-m  .  2,063,570  1,877,357 

PLAINFIELD,  N  J.  fTribune-S  .  707,560  865,265 

Courier  News-e  .  1,333,345  1,171,767  Deseret  News-e  .  2,079.493  1,878,339 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2,585.362  2.340,218 

t§Oregonian-S  .  1,023,291  1.260.460 

Oregon  Journal-e  ....  848,342  803,751 


Grand  Total  .  4,456,995  4,404,429 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Oregon  Journal-e  1966 — 848.342  includes 
37,169  lines;  1965—803,751  includes  47,896 
lines. 


Grand  Total  .  4,850,623  4.620,961 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Eipress-m  .  1,757,089 

tExpress-News-S  .  663,363 

Exprcss-News-sat  .  294,048 

News-e  .  1,953,573 

Light-e  .  1,965,437 

§Light-S  .  795,221 

Light-sat .  163,455 


1,614,513 

868,571 

276,291 

1,632,728 

1,890,014 

945,603 

203,450 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,833.425  1,623.214 

Journal-m  .  1,765,519  1.560.636 

tJournal-S  .  819,231  1,028,400 


Grand  Total  .  4,418,175  4.212,250 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (see  note)  .  1,291,321  1,072,286 

§Eagle-S  .  335,994  419,892 


Grand  Total  .  1,627,315  1,492,178 

NOTE;  Eagle-e  t  Times-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Eaqie-e 
is  shown. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 
Press-Enterprise 

(see  note)  .  1,590.683  1.486.936 

§Press-Enterprise-S  ....  408.298  533,164 


Grand  Total  .  1,996,981  2.020,120 

NOTE;  Enterprise-m  t  Press-e  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  En¬ 
terprise-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Press-Enterprise-m  1966 — l,590.M3  includes 
14.838  lines;  1965—1,486,936  includes  19,332 
lines. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,206,279  1,047.182 

iTimes-S  .  354,698  360,089 

World-News-e  .  1.234,658  1,058,836 


Grand  Total  .  2,795.635  2,466,107 


terra nd  Total  .  7,592,186  7,431,170 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  S  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  News-e  1966—1,953,573  lines  in¬ 

cludes  134,552  lines  part-run  advertising. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,783.789  1,762,989 

§Sun-Telegram-S  .  475,707  569.497 


Grand  Total  .  2.259.496  2.332.486 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Sun-m  1966 — 1.783,789  includes  53,194  lines; 
1965—1,762.989  includes  63,618  lines. 

Sun-m,  &  Telegram-e,  are  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Sun-m  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


Union-m  . . 

2,084,650 

1,740,344 

§Union-S  . 

890,357 

1,181,951 

Tribunt'e  . 

2.808,608 

2.446.055 

Grand  Total  . 

5,783,615 

5.368.350 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

Chronicle-S  . 

Examiner-m  . 

2,360,024 

2,082.570 

1,074,332 

2,415,043 

1.230.897 

1.000.554 

2,463,835 

990,798 

News-C»M-Bulletin-e 

Grand  Total  . 

5,814,657 

7,803,396 

SAN  JOSE. 

CALIF. 

Mercury-m  . 

3.420,393 

3,056,921 

1966  1965 

News-e  .  3,459,504  3,065,567 

t§Mercury-News-S  ....  896,672  1,033,942 


Grand  Total  .  7,776,569  7,156,430 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Mercury-m  1966—3,420,393  includes  277,868 
lines;  1965—3,056,921  includes  254,946  lines. 
News-e  1966—3,459,504  includes  277,868 
lines,  1965—3,065,567  includes  254,946  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  1,625,919  1,538,347 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,327,753  1,135,676 

Union  Star-e  .  836,583  927,030 


Grand  Total  .  2,164,336  2.062.706 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  ..  1,623,739  1,436,235 
§Post-lntelligencer-S  ..  472,391  580,294 

Times-e  .  2,556,517  2,294,777 

Times-S  .  842,849  877,433 


Grand  Total  .  5.495,496  5,188,739 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Jour.sal-e  .  1,093,803  1,051,212 

Times-m  .  1,396,564  1,315,376 

Times-S  ..  .  502,453  642,485 


Grand  Total  .  2,992,820  3,009,073 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1.704,817  1.492,597 

Tribune-S  .  638,847  654.149 


Grand  Total  .  2,343,664  2,146,746 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Rev!ew-m  . .  884,693  758,241 

fSpokesman-Review-S  450,733  536,930 

Chronicle-e  .  1,129,880  912,847 


Grand  Total  .  2.465.306  2.208.018 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1.898.388  1,784,086 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  .  1,756,368  1,590,052 

tlHerald-American-S. ..  626,138  686,508 

Post-Standard-m  .  891,069  859,423 


Grand  Total  .  3,273,575  3.135,983 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  1,789,216  1.471,105 

News-Tribune-S  .  598,892  637,028 


Grand  Total  .  2,388,108  2,108,133 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  2,231,428  1.948,213 

fTribune-S  .  705,044  866,392 

Times-e  .  1,370,446  1,264,510 


Grand  Total  .  4,306,918  4,079,115 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1966—2,231,428  includes  130.869 
lines;  1965 — 1,948,213  includes  72,498  lines. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  654,990  563,163 

Blade-e  .  2,070,867  1,885.942 

Blade-S  .  951,624  1,018,581 


Grand  Total  .  . .  3,677,481  3,467,686 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  t  Mail-m  .  1,318,195  1,287,768 

#Telegram-e  .  2,123,256  1,897,190 

Star-e  .  2,440,296  2,158,784 


Grand  Total  .  5,881,747  5,343.742 

NOTE;  Telegram-e  includes  Weekend 
Magazine  linage;  and  Star-e,  Globe  and 
Mail-m  includes  Rotogravure  Sections  lin¬ 
age. 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,133,919  1,056,596 

'Times  Advertiser-S  ..  723,249  782,510 

Trentonian-m  .  916,093  831,093 


Grand  Total  .  2,773.261  2,670,199 

NOTE;  Times-e  publish^  5  days  a  week 
only. 


TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  note)  _  1,163,300  945,299 

NOTE:  Record-m  B  Times-Record-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Record-m  is  shown. 


TULSA.  OKLA. 


Tribune-e  . 

.  1,869,698 

1,652,394 

World-m  . 

.  1,801.505 

1,644,799 

World-S  . 

.  648.045 

789,161 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,319,248 

4,086.354 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispetch-m  . 

.  784,780 

744,412 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  . 

.  1,004,675 

850.342 

1966  I96S  I 
*Obs«rv«r  Dispatch'S..  355,709  327  601  ' 

Prtss-m  .  1.233.703  1.072,941  | 

Grand  Total  .  2,594,087  2.250.884  J 

f 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e  .  1,433,560  1,334.289 

Post-m  .  4,289,867  3,820,874 

|Post-S  . 1,626,051  1.728.123 

Star-e  .  2,760.266  2,554.218 

fStar-S  .  1,044,867  1,215,382 


Grand  Total  . 11,154,611  10.652.886 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,441,558  1,214.379 

Republican-S  .  546,897  530,252 


Grand  Total  .  1,988,455  1,744,631 

NOTE:  American-e  B  Republican-m 
sold  only  in  combination.  Linage  of 
American-e  only  is  shown. 


WESTCHESTER-ROCKLANO  GROUP, 
N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 


Mamaroneck  Times-e.. 

1,017.739 

756,558 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e 

1,096,656 

806,818 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  . 

1,110,872 

889,575 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  . 

1,021,366 

785,323 

Peekskill  Star-e  . 

774,088 

638,712 

Port  Chester  Item-e  . . 

1,159,372 

914,339 

Tarrytown  News-e  _ 

974,890 

751,432 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  . 

1,271,412 

995,451 

White  Plains 

Reporter  Dispatch-e 

1,323,017 

1 ,060,247 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  . . 

1,057,811 

964,642 

Grand  Total  . 

10,807,223 

8,563,097 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 

1,725,958 

1,617,515 

6eacon-e  . 

1,241,020 

1,151,994 

(Eagle  B  Beacon-S _ 

508,173 

597,740 

Grand  Total  . 

3,475,151 

3,367,249 

NOTE:  Eagle-m  1966—1,725,958  includes  i 
45,972  lines  of  part-run  advertising.  i 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C.  I 


Journal-m  . 

1,491,576 

1,391,305 

Sentinel-e  . 

1,393,731 

1,343,325 

Journal  B  Sentinel-S.. 

392,157 

452,589 

Grand  Total  . 

3,277,464 

3,187,219 

WORCESTER 

MASS. 

Telegram-S  . 

588,264 

634.023 

Telegram-m  . 

959,755 

863,955 

Gazette-e  . 

1,276,591 

1,122,678 

Grand  Total  .  2,824,610  2,625,656 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Telegram-m  1966 — 959,755  includes  41,747 
lines;  1965—868,955  includes  34,888  lines. 
Gazette-e  1966-1,276,591  includes  50.302 
lines;  1965—1,122,678  includes  35,392  lines. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,573,229  1,372,832 

§Vindicator-S  .  924,627  1,050,194 


Grand  Total  .  2.497,856  2.423,026 

A.L.S.  REPORTS,  INC. 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  .  489,383  457,806 

Telegraph-S  .  167,832  195,275 


Grand  Total  657,215  653,081 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  25,377  lines 
(1966);  21.585  lines  (1965). 

NOTE:  Teleqraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  .  1,306,277  1,108,223 

State-S  .  409,054  558,427 

Record-e  .  977,677  853,898 


Grand  Total  2,693,008  2,520,548 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  18.181  lines 
(1966);  22.265  lines  (1965). 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  834,281 

News-Tribune-m  .  704,180 

News-Tribune-S  .  480,572 


Grand  Total  .  2,019,033 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  832,658 

World-S  .  298,188 

News-Star-e  .  814,121 


Grand  Total  .  1.944,967 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 
Herald-News-e  .  1,098,453 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 
News-e  .  1,326,246 

QUINCY,  MASS. 
Patriot  Ledger-a .  1,201,955 


738,181 

562,315 

572,234 


1,872.730 


777,507 

357,821 

803,036 


1,938,364 

994,176 

1,160,923 


966,105 
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Newspaper-reading  New  England  has 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press  Herald  ( M  ) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

Portland  Telegram  (s) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (m&e) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (e) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  New’s  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (s) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  New's  Tribune  (D) 

Worcester  Telegram  (m&s) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (e) 

Providence  Journal  (M&s) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (m) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (e) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&s) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&s) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&s) 


POWER . . 


iinmriRRmmrmniirai 


nraiwnriTnfgniintumni 


Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Plant  of  New  England 
Electric  Service  Co.,  Rowe,  Massachusetts 


.  .  .  the  tremendous  buying  power  of  an  area 
that  produces  a  third  of  the  nation* s  shoes,  half 
of  its  newsprint,  over  16  percent  of  its  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment.  Full  employment  fora  highly 
skilled  working  force  results  in  buying  power, 
That*s  why  New  England  is  the  top  U,S,  region 
in  per-household  food  sales,*^ 


*New  England  ranks  number  one  in 
per-household  newspaper  circulation 
too!  9%  above  the  national  average. 


M.  \ 

mlWtk  0 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


1966 

1965 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

.  449,887 

432,276 

Scrantonian-S 

490,706 

483,336 

Times-e  . 

1,075,238 

997,010 

Grand  Total  . 

2,015,831 

1,912,622 

Includes  PARADE 
22,268  lines  (1965). 

22.8i49  lines 

(1966); 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record>m 

518,281 

505,701 

Times-Ledger-e  . 

1,116,704 

955,476 

Independent-S  . .  . 

,  529,563 

632,611 

Grand  Total 

2,164.548 

2,093,788 

Includes  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  25.377  lines 

(1966);  21,585  linas 

(1965). 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  t  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
M^ia  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  speci- 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records.  August  I9M  Linages 
•Includes  25,388  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludes  19,425  lines  THIS  WEEK 
lincludes  22,854  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  44,672  lines  WEEKEND. 

LIN.4GE  REPORTED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e  .  435.666  325,710 

American-News-S  .  169,302  199,612 


Grand  Totol  .  604,968  525,322 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,159,837  990,850 

Post-Crescent-e  .  1,153,754  1,056,1*32 

Post-Crescent-S  .  282,562  322,518 


Grand  Total  .  1,436,316  1,378,650 

BLOOMINGTON.  ILL. 
Pantagr£.ph— All  Day  S  1,306,900  1,121,694 

NOTE:  1965  lines  does  not  include 
FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  936,764  822.081 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  1,852.830  1,927,646 

Repository-S  .  580,664  555,408 


Grand  Total  .  2,433,494  2.483,054 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  487,774  465.010 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  138,096  135,086 


Grand  Total  625.870  600,096 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMBERSBURG.  PA 

Public  Opinion-e  .  724,409  613,298 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-e  .  712,152  688,310 

Courier-S  .  277,984  256,816 


Grand  Total  .  990,136  945,126 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,054,354  936,740 

Mail-e  .  1,122,366  968.478 

Gazette  Mail-S .  365,008  404,124 


Grand  Total  2,541,728  2,309,342 

NOTE:  PARADE  magazine  and  pre-print 
linage  not  included  in  above  figures. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
Gazette-e  . .  1,066,360  975,954 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m  .  1,677,914  1,452,696 

Caller-e  .  1,705,186  1,463.028 

Caller-S  .  438,018  521,458 


Grand  Total  .  3,821,118  3,437,182 

COVINGTON.  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  t 

Times-Star-e  .  81,746  75,726 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e  .  1,096,396  931,112 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-Democrat-m  _  1,163.484  992,992 

Times-Democrat-e  .  1,438,976  1.157.492 

Times-Democrat-S  .  418,698  419,034 


Grand  Total  .  3,041,158  2,569,518 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e  .  963,516  850,336 

News-Journal-S  .  231,987  247,027 


1966  1965 

Journal-m  .  1,008,431  909,332 


Grand  Total 

2.193.934 

2,006,695 

DECATUR 

,  ILL. 

Herald  &  Review-me 

1.033,382 

993,664 

Herald  &  Review*S 

310,884 

267.750 

Grand  Total  . 

1,344,266 

1,261,414 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

JournaUe  .  . 

497,784 

477.498 

Journal-S  . 

147,140 

1 19,266 

Grand  To^a^l 

644  924 

596.764 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

EDWARDSVILLE.  ILL. 

Intelligencer-e 

228,208 

245,462 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun  eS  ex  sat  1.004.514 

921,578 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-eS 

1 .059,842 

1,064,114 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot*m 

1,279,320 

1,181,796 

•Patriot-News-S  . 

498,428 

499,408 

Grand  Total  . 

1,777,748 

1,681,204 

NOTE:  *Does  not 

include 

PARADE 

linage. 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  . 

1 .049,628 

966,635 

Herald-Dispatch-m 

1,020,565 

972,820 

Herald-Advertiser-S  .  . 

265,599 

360,981 

Grand  Total  . 

2,335,792 

2.300.436 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Times-e  .  . 

1,517,166 

1,141,966 

Times-S  _  . 

469,126 

533,960 

Grand  Total 

1,986,292 

1.675.926 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

HYANNIS. 

MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e  . 

751,128 

709,394 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-S  . 

77,770 

90.762 

Grand  Total  . 

828,898 

800,156 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat- 

All  Day  . 

1,163,491 

1,098,454 

KENNEWICK.PASCO-RICHLAND.  WASH. 

Tri-City-Herald-e  _ 

792,932 

683,151 

Tri-City-Herald-S 

191,198 

212,100 

Grand  Total 

984.130 

895,251 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY 

KENOSHA, 

Wise. 

News-e  . 

1 ,386,924 

1,192,534 

KINGSTON, 

N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  . 

1,010,772 

885,374 

KOKOMO, 

IND. 

Tribune-e 

980,378 

815,976 

Tribune-S 

164,990 

244.888 

Grand  Total  . 

1,145,368 

1.060.864 

NOtE:  Does  not  include  26.166  lines 

(1966);  21,058  (1965) 

lines 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

LAKELAND. 

FLA. 

Ledger-eS-ex-sat-m  ... 

1,106,084 

1,066,758 

LA  SALLE 

.  ILL. 

News-Tribune-e  . 

679,492 

625,064 

LINCOLN. 

NEBR. 

Staf-m  . 

1,098,514 

1,091,671 

Journal-e . 

1,149,876 

1,078,810 

Journal  &  Star-S 

427,413 

535,798 

Grand  Total 

2,698.571 

2,728,549 

Includes  PARADE  22,768  lines 

(1966); 

22,270  lines  (1965). 

LOCKPORT, 

N.  Y 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e 

706,776 

576.310 

LOUISVILLE.  KY 

Cojrier-Journal-m 

1,522.583 

1.410,424 

Courier-Journal-S 

939.334 

1,043,564 

Times-e  . 

2,038.261 

1,837,077 

Grand  Total  . 

4,500,178 

4,291.065 

NOTE:  Above  linage 

is  actual  linage 

converted  to  8-column  1 

Basis.  ROP  display 

is  published  on  6-column  basis  aod  class!- 

tied  on  9-column  basis. 

MADISON. 

Wise. 

Capital  Times-e  . . 

1 ,778,693 

1,472,373 

State  Journal-m  . 

1,758,057 

1,489,999 

state  Journal-S 

517,650 

554.764 

Grand  Total  4.054,400  3,517,136 

Includes  PARADE  21,987  lines  (1966); 
20,083  lines  (1965). 


MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m  .  934,990  765,618 


1966  1965 

Journal-e  .  866,782  667,912 


Grand  Total  1,801,772  1.433.530 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  926,660  825,958 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL 
Argus-e  1,391,348  1,168,566 

Dispatch-e  1,445,0:6  1,295,028 

MORGANTOWN.  W.  VA. 

Post-e  566,951  511,518 

Dominion-News-m  566,951  511,518 

Dominion-Post-S  .  161,366 


Grand  Total  1,295,268  1,023,036 

NOTE:  Sunday  edition  includes  26,098 
lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  First  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  Oct.  31.  1965. 

NEWARK,  OHIO 

Advocate-e  .  1,349,042  1,223,880 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 

Herald-e  . 1,022,180  846,250 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-e  1,249,024  995,176 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,061,645  912,167 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-e  582,484  539,196 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  ..  1,238,578  985,610 

Standard-Examiner-S  ..  310,072  304,820 


Grand  Total  1.548,650  1,290,430 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  25,830  lines 
(1966);  21,140  lines  (1965). 

OIL  CITY,  FRANKLIN.  PA. 

Derrick-m  597  053  488,289 

News-Herald-e  .  504,693  422,106 


Grand  Total  .  1,101,746  910,395 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m  590,016  499,744 

PADUCAH,  KY 

Sun-Democrat -e  760,690  730,184 

Sun-Democrat-S  232,750  288,638 


Grand  Total  .  993,440  1,018,822 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commerical-e  747,558  658,364 

Commerical-S  199,192  233,926 


Grand  Total  946,750  892.290 

Does  not  include  25,942  lines  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  .  1,126,004  995,036 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Press-Republican-m  . . .  653,492  596,708 

PORT  JERVIS.  N  Y. 

Union-Gaiette-e  259,280  244,216 

PORTLAND.  ME 

Press  Herald-m  903,858  843,432 

Express-e  918,161  801,606 

Telegram-S  .  358,380  389,076 


Grand  Total  2,180,399  2.034.114 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Mercury-m  .  1,077.846  997,346 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Journal-e  .  1,233,095  1,058,960 

Journal-S  ...  473,172  500,022 


Grand  Total  1,806  267  1,558,982 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  26,166  lines 
(1966);  2I,C58  lines  (1965). 

NOTE:  S-1966  includes  11,760  lines-Pre- 
print  Insert. 

QUINCY.  ILL. 


Herald-Whig-e 

655,564 

610,834 

Herad-Whig-S 

231,210 

286,398 

Grand  Total 

886,774 

897,232 

RAPID  CITY.  S  D. 

Jo'jrnal-e  . 

763,084 

699,496 

Journal-S  . 

232,344 

287,476 

Grand  Total  . 

.  995,428 

986,972 

RENO, 

NEV. 

Journal  m  . 

.  882,518 

802,144 

Journal-S  . .  . . 

344,372 

351,624 

Gazette-e  . 

.  1,228,850 

1,051,232 

Grand  Total  . 

2,455,740 

2,205,000 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Timas-Dispatch-m  . . . . 

.  1,819,393 

1,585,640 

News  Leader-e  . 

.  1,709,962 

1.644,508 

Times-Dispatch-S  _ 

942,219 

1,086,837 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,471,574 

4,316,985 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


1966  1965 

RUTLAND.  VT. 

Herald-m  .  652,421  595,  ICS 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  .  1,160,897  1,178.4/5 

Oregon  Statesman-S  ..  176,268  I92,4I-^ 

Capital  Journal-e  ...  1,289,778  1.243,261 


Grand  Total  . 

...  2,626.943 

2.614.156 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Post-e  . 

..  711,704 

647.626 

Post-S  . 

. ..  183.288 

210.476 

Grand  Total  . 

894,992 

858.102 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 

News-Press-e 

1.367,646 

1,264,067 

News-Press-S  . 

.  392,238 

600,761 

Grand  Total 

.  1,759,884 

1.864.828 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e 

828,646 

762,608 

Argus-Leader-S  .  . 

248,766 

310,520 

Gra-nd  Total  . 

1,077,412 

1,073,128 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  Record-m 

610,736 

510,678 

SUPERIOR.  Wise. 

Telegram-e  . 

490,266 

454,986 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

Star-m  . 

907,298 

660,408 

Tribune-e  . 

..  1,015,098 

705.250 

Tribune-Star-S  . 

472,010 

481,530 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2.394,406 

1,847.188 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

.  1,141,294 

1,046,332 

State  Journal-e  _ 

...  303,232 

401,618 

Capital-Journal-S  . . 

...  1,002,848 

876,960 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,447.374 

2,324.910 

NOTE:  Capital-Journal-S  includes  21,- 
650  (1966)  lines  PARADE. 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m .  1,986,145  1,580,610 

Star-S  .  419,227  461,157 

Citizen-e  .  2,285,612  1,991,980 


Grand  Total  .  4,690,984  4,033,747 

NOTE:  PARADE  linage  not  included  in 
1965  figures;  but  are  included  in  1966 
figures. 

VICTORIA.  TEXAS 

Advocafe-m  .  586,474  554,204 

Advocate-S  .  153,062  215,810 


Grand  Total  .  753,536  770,014 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,473,542  1,306,718 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  .  1,907,128  1,704,763 

WOONSOCKET.  R.  I. 

Call-e  801,945  823,624 

CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  1,923,636  1,865,948 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  2.032.648  1,734,683 

HAMILTON.  ONT 

Spectator-o  1,959,126  1,837,108 

K'TCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 


Record-e  _ 

1,611.535 

1,428,154 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e 

676,600 

582,101 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  . 

1,907,591 

1,717,845 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e 

561,523 

520,848 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citizen-e  . 

..  1,914,202 

1 ,797,967 

Le  Droit-e  . 

890,560 

793,63? 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  . 

..  1,412,095 

1,183,113 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  . 

..  1,026,024 

950,826 

SIDNEY.  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cc>pe  Breton  Post-e  . . 

.  845,521 

852,408 

VANCOUVER.  B  C 

Sun-e  .  2,534,431  2,351,082 

Province-m  .  1,113,918  1.040  530 

NOTE:  Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MAG¬ 
AZINE  45,692  lines  (1966);  44,328  lines 
(1965). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


Free  Press-e  .  2.189.142  1,938,121 

Tribuna-a  .  1.343.427  1,245,23) 
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Pethley  Urges 
Preparation  For 
Computer  Era 

Alderbrook,  Wash. 

Practical  steps  to  take  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  computers  were  of¬ 
fered  by  Lowell  S.  Pethley  of 
Haskins  &  Sells,  San  Francisco, 
in  addressing  the  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington. 

He  warned  that  in  meeting 
the  computerization  issues  “some 
of  you  will  fare  well,  and  some 
badly.”  Major  developments  are 
only  a  year  or  so  away,  he  added. 

Those  who  do  not  prejjare  in 
time  to  enable  their  people  to 
cope  ade<iuately  with  changes 
when  the  pressure  of  events 
necessitates  action  will  he  lo.sers, 
Pethley  declared. 

He  urged  publishers  to  build 
into  their  organization  an 
awareness  of  the  computer,  its 
capabilities,  and  how  it  is  being 
used  elsewhere  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Toward  that  end,  he  sub¬ 
mitted,  a  high  level  manager 
.should  be  given  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  keeping  reasonably  up-to- 
date  in  this  field. 

He  also  urged  publishers  to  do 
more  than  build  the  capacity  to 
run  a  computer  installation. 
They  should  strive  for  organiza¬ 
tional  capacity  to  engage  in 
some  far-reaching  systems  anal¬ 
ysis,  Pethley  said. 

In  summarizing,  the  account¬ 
ant  pointe<l  out  that  computers 
can  be  practical  in  both  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  and  in  the  production 
department. 

The  consideration  of  com¬ 
puters  should  be  based  on  a 
careful  determination  of  the 
economics  of  one’s  own  plant  and 
the  production  problems  that 
may  be  created,  he  submitted. 

Manugeiiicnl’s  Duly 

Pointing  to  a  rapidly  moving 
technology,  Pethley  said  it  is 
management’s  duty  to  keep 
abreast  of  changes.  The.se  will 
have  important  effects  on  the 
newspaper  of  the  future,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

The  computer  has  given  the 
ability  to  look  at  information 
systems  in  a  new  way,  he  added. 
This  important  development 
carries  with  it  the  seeds  of 
change  in  organization  “and  in 
the  way  we  conduct  our  busi- 
ne.ss,”  he  added. 


.sparingly.  Starting  with  the 
entry  of  an  ad  contract  order, 
Pethley  told  how  a  full  file  would 
provide  daily  information  on 
whether  the  ad  is  to  run,  size, 
specifics,  billing  statistics,  credit, 
commissions  and  status. 

Assembly  of  the  statistics  on 
each  day’s  advertising  run  would 
enable  planning  on  news  hole,  ad 
load,  special  production  require¬ 
ments,  ad  positions,  color  and 
other  factors. 

Similar  Information  on  circu¬ 
lation  could  be  applied  to  cir¬ 
culation,  production  and  other 
newspaper  components  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  integrated  and  cooi-di- 
nated  information  system,  he 
submitted. 

A  few  companies,  including 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  he  said, 
were  now  engaged  in  building 
this  type  of  system.  A  basic  ad¬ 
vantage  was  that  inefficiencies 
caused  by  lack  of  information 
or  lack  of  timeliness  of  infor¬ 
mation  could  be  reduced  sub¬ 
stantially  and  clerical  efforts 
could  l»e  cut. 

• 

New  Court  Reporting 
Curbs  Initiated 

Two  more  moves  to  curb  pre¬ 
trial  news  coverage  in  murder 
cases  were  reported  this  week. 

In  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Judge 
Byron  Matthews  ordered  re¬ 
porters  to  limit  their  coverage 
of  the  Kenneth  Allen  McDuff 
case  during  a  pre-trial  hearing 
on  that  case.  He  also  instructed 
lawyers  and  police  not  to  make 
statements  which  could  prejudice 
prospective  jurors,  ^porters 
were  told  to  refrain  submitting 
material  for  publication  which 
was  prejudicial. 

Reporters  were  al.so  ordered 
not  to  question  witnesses  about 
te.stimony  they  expect  to  give. 
Judge  Matthews  said  that  court¬ 
room  dialog  and  pre-trial 
motions  submitted  by  prosecu¬ 
tion  or  defense  attorneys  could 
be  reported,  however. 

In  Sarasota,  Fla.,  James  Russ, 
defense  attorney  for  Dr.  Carl 
Coppolino  who  is  charged  with 
murder  of  his  wife,  filed  a 
motion  in  Circuit  Court  to  cur¬ 
tail  pre-trial  publicity. 

In  both  cases  it  was  state<l 
that  decisions  were  based  on 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
rulings  concerning  pre-trial  I 
news  covei  age. 
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Computer  usage  in  news¬ 
papers  has  thus  far  been  largely 
limited  to  taking  over  clerical 
type  functions,  such  as  billing 
and  typesetting,  Pethley  pointed 
out. 

The  computer’s  capability  ex¬ 
tends  into  areas  until  now  used 


Siipp  Ads  Planned 

Jell-0  division  of  General 
Foods  will  launch  a  new  Treas¬ 
ure  Hunt  Game  next  month  with 
full-color  ads  in  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  throughout  the  country. 
Young  &  Rubicam  is  the  agency. 
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NEW  YORK 
METROPOLITAN 
COMPLEX 


p^ergen  is  a  County. 

Jt  is  in  New  Jersey. 
Jt  is  part  of  the 

Paterson-Clifton-Passaic  Metro  Market. 
Jn  that  market,  Bergen  County  has— 
^^Jwo-thirds  of  the  POPULATION, 
^^wo-thirds  of  the 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME. 
^J^wo-thirds  of  the  TOTAL 

RETAIL  SALES. 

Tiat  Metro  Market  is  the  19th 

largest  in  the  U.  S. 

Jt  is  served  by  The  Record  and 
The  Morning  Call.  They  have  more 
circulation  and  carry  more  advertising 
than  all  other  newspapers  published  in 
the  metro  market  combined. 

N  —  —  —  —  —  »  —  —  ...........a 

THE  RECORD  AND  THE  CALL 
CARRY  LOTS  OF 
R.O.P.  COLOR  ADVERTISING 


Herord 

V _  _ 

- - - 

MORNIdlG 

The  ^  Call 

^  j 

HACKENSACK,  N.J. 


PATERSON,  N.J. 


COMBINED  CIRCULATION  160,927 

NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  WARD-GRIPFITH  COMPANY,  INC. 
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Are  Antitrust  Laws 
Curbing  Competition? 

By  M.  A.  Wright 

Pre!*idoiit,  ('.liaiiibor  €»f  Ca>iiinierrr  of  the  I'liilrci  Stairs. 


(Text  of  an  address  which 
Mr.  Wripht  gave  at  a  recent 
luncheon  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is 
board  chairman  of  Humble  Oil 
&  Refining  Company,  Houston.) 

The  antitrust  problem  is,  with¬ 
out  a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plex  and  difficult  now  facing  the 
American  businessman.  The 
goals  of  our  antitrust  policies 
are  easy  to  define,  but  it  is  a 
different  matter  when  we  get 
down  to  details  and  attempt  to 
spell  out  just  how  the  law  should 
be  applied  in  specific  cases. 

Historically,  our  antitrust 
policies  were  designed  to  pre- 
serv'e  a  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  system.  Through  the  forces 
of  competition,  the  nation  is  as¬ 


sured  maximum  economic  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economic  progress. 
To  as.sure  healthy  competition, 
the  antitrust  laws  were  enacted 
to  har  predatory,  callusive  and 
other  monopolistic  practices. 
Since  these  objectives  are  as 
desirable  today  as  they  were  in 
1890,  when  the  Sherman  Act  was 
passed,  maintenance  of  reason¬ 
able  and  effective  antitrust 
|K)licies  is  something  that  every 
enlightened  businessman  should 
and  does  support. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  situation,  it  would  certainly 
be  overly  ambitious  of  me — a 
layman — to  attempt  to  resolve 
the  nation’s  many  antitrust 
problems.  In  fact,  I  would  be 
hard  put  to  list  in  these  few 
minutes  the  wide  range  of  issues 
included  under  the  broad  head¬ 
ing  of  antitrust  policies.  If  I 
may,  then,  I  want  to  discuss  only 
one  aspect  of  these  policies.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  I  would  like  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  recent  antitrust  de¬ 
velopments  regarding  mergers 
and  acquisitions. 

Reasons  for  Merger 

At  some  time  almost  every 
business,  large  or  small,  con¬ 
siders  combining  with  another 
firm  or  selling  its  operations. 


Large  firms  often  want  to  merge 
with  another  company  to  expand 
markets,  to  insure  a  source  of 
supply,  or  possibly  to  diversify 
operations.  Small  and  medium 
size  fii-ms  consider  mergers  for 
the.se  same  reasons.  They  may 
al.so  look  upon  a  merger  as  a 
means  of  growth  or  improving 
their  competitive  position 
against  larger  firms.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  smaller  family-owned  firms 
sometimes  wish  to  sell  their 
operations  to  other  companies, 
frequently  for  personal  reasons 
— .such  as  the  owner’s  desire  to 
retire  or  to  create  an  estate  for 
his  heirs. 

In  recent  years,  however, 
several  disturbing  developments 
have  resulted  from  the  govern¬ 


ment’s  policies  toward  mergers 
and  acquisitions.  Two  of  these 
developments  seem  especially 
significant. 

First,  the  Supi-eme  Court  has 
adopted  a  very  narrow  interpre¬ 
tation  of  our  antitrust  statutes. 
Consequently,  a  merger  policy  is 
being  established  which  places 
more  emphasis  on  preserving 
fragmented  markets  and  a  given 
number  of  competitors  than  on 
promoting  competition.  By  so 
doing,  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
our  antitrust  legislation  is  being 
misdirected.  This  raises  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  detrimental  long-run 
consequences  to  our  nation’s 
economic  growth  and  efficiency. 

A  second  point  of  concern  is 
that  far  too  many  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  current  policies  concern¬ 
ing  mergers  are  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  administrative  agen¬ 
cies  rather  than  through  the 
more  traditional  processes  of 
Iegi.slation  and  judicial  interpre¬ 
tation.  Because  of  the  cost  and 
delay  of  a  court  defense,  many 
mergers  and  acquisitions  are 
halted  by  the  threat  of  a  suit 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  or  the  Antitrust  Division. 
It  is  possible  that  many  mergers 
.so  prevented  may  in  fact  have 
been  both  legal  and  desirable. 


Economic  progress  demands 
dynamic  change  and  our  anti- 
tru.st  laws  should  not  inhibit  this 
change.  The  freedom  to  compete 
and  to  succeed  does  not  carry 
with  it  an  assurance  of  economic 
immoitality.  Neither  does  it 
carry  the  obligation  for  every 
successful  business  to  continue 
operating  to  eternity.  A  competi¬ 
tive  system  is  characterized  by 
continual  change  as  new  firms 
are  lv)rn  and  older  ones  cease 
doing  business. 

The  Primary  (ioal 

The  promotion  of  competition, 
in  other  words,  is  not  the  same 
as  with  mantaining  a  given 
numl)er  of  competitors.  Instead, 
competition  is  a  situation  under 
which  each  businessman  realizes 
that  while  good  judgment  and 
hard  work  may  produce  success, 
a  mistake  or  mi.scalculation 
could  have  severe  or  fatal  con¬ 
sequences.  The  primary  goal  of 
our  antitrust  policies  should  be 
to  maintain  conditions  under 
which  all  companies  realize  that 
success  or  failure  depends  on 
their  ability  to  compete  vigor¬ 
ously  and  effectively. 

Some  of  the  recent  merger  de¬ 
cisions  imply,  however,  that 
efficient  and  aggressive  competi¬ 
tion  may  in  fact  be  held  suspect. 
In  19fi2,  for  example,  in  the 
landmark  Brown  Shoe  Case,  the 
Sui)reme  Court  ruled  that  Brown 
Shoe  Company  could  not  buy  a 
chain  of  retail  stores  even 
though  the  acquisition  may  have 
been  beneficial  to  consumers. 
The  Court  attempted  to  recon¬ 
cile  its  position  in  this  way: 

“.  .  .  some  of  the  results  of 
large  integrated  or  chain 
operations,”  it  said,  “are 
beneficial  to  consumers.  Their 
expansion  is  not  rendered  un¬ 
lawful  by  the  mere  fact  that 
small  independent  stores  may 
be  adversely  affected.  It  is 
competition,  not  competitors, 
which  the  Act  protects.  But 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
Congress’  desire  to  promote 
competition  through  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  viable,  small, 
locally-owned  businesses.  Con¬ 
gress  appreciated  that  higher 
costs  and  prices  might  result 
from  maintenance  of  frag¬ 
mented  industries  and  mar¬ 
kets.  It  resolved  these  com¬ 
peting  considerations  in  favor 
of  decentralization.” 

The  contradiction  in  this 
ruling — competition  is  good  so 
long  as  no  one  gets  hurt — has 
given  many  people  cause  for 
concern.  Donald  Turner,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  now  head  of  the  Justice 
Department’s  Antitrust  Divi¬ 
sion,  had  this  to  say  before 
leaving  his  post  at  Harvard  Law 
School : 

“I  find  no  credible  support 
for  the  statement  in  Brown 


Shoe  that  Congress  con- 
.sciously  appreciated  the  pos¬ 
sible  efficiency  cost  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  preserve  frag¬ 
mented  industries  and  con¬ 
sciously  resolved  the  con- 
peting  considerations  in  favor 
of  decentralization.” 

In  the  same  article.  Dr. 
Turner  also  took  issue  with 
Foremost  Dairies  Case  decision 
where  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mLssion  held  a  merger  illegal 
because  Foremost’s  “.  .  .  overall 
organization  gives  it  a  decisive 
advantage  in  efficiency  over  its 
smaller  rivals.”  Dr.  Turner  com¬ 
mented  that  “This  position  is 
not  only  bad  economics  but  bad 
law.” 

Turner’s  Philosophy 

However,  Dr.  Turner’s  inter¬ 
est  in  placing  primary  emphasis 
on  maintaining  competition 
rather  than  on  protecting  com¬ 
petitors  has  not  Ixen  fully 
shared  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  recently  as  May  of  this  year, 
in  the  Von’s  Grocery  Company 
Case,  the  Court  ruled  that  the 
merger  of  two  small  grocery 
store  chains  was  illegal,  through 
their  combined  sales  were  only 
7.5  percent  of  the  large  Los 
Angeles  market.  Here  again  the 
Court  supported  the  thesis  of 
“the  more  competitors  the 
better.”  It  places  unusual  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  decline  in  single 
store  firms  from  5,.365  in  1950 
to  .3,818  in  1961.  The  majority 
interpreted  this  decline  as  de¬ 
cisive  evidence  that  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  grocery  retail  market 
showed  a  trend  toward  monop¬ 
oly,  a  trend  which  would  be 
accelerated  if  the  Von’s  merger 
was  allowed  to  stand. 

To  interpret  a  decline  in 
single-store  grocery  firms  as  a 
lessening  of  competition  seems 
questionable.  Such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  must  presume  that  there 
exists  a  direct  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  stores  and 
the  level  of  competition,  with 
more  firms  indicating  more  com¬ 
petition.  Those  of  us  in  business 
realize  that  this  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  true.  All  firms  do  not  con¬ 
tribute  equally  to  competition. 
Oftentimes  the  merger  of  two 
small  firms  increases  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  enhances  their  ability 
to  compete  effectively  in  a  given 
market. 

In  his  dissent  to  the  Von’s 
decision.  Justice  Stewart  dis¬ 
puted  the  majority’s  findings 
and  concluded  that  a  more  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  evidence  sug¬ 
gested  that  competition  in  the 
retail  food  market  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  was  very  lively'.  In  support 
of  his  conclusion,  he  noted  that 
the  market  share  of  the  leading 
grocery  chain  in  Los  Angeles, 
as  well  as  the  combined  share  of 
{Continued  on  page  110) 
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In  a  wide  range  of  canes  in  recent  years  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  undertaken  to  apply  the  antitrust  laws  to  the 
newspaper  business.  Publishers  in  Lorain,  Kansas  City,  New 
Orleans,  Lima,  Haverhill,  Turson,  Los  Angeles  and  now  New 
York  City  have  been  made  defendants  in  costly  litigation. 
Although,  he  does  not  address  himself  to  this  business  and  its 
problems,  the  remarks  by  M.  A.  Wright,  in  the  accompanying 
article,  have  a  direct  bearing  on  them.  .  .  .  EDITOR. 
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Why  are  so 
many  more  publishers 
insisting  on 
MGD  Unit  Drives? 


Balanced  design,  that’s  why! 


Balanced  design  is  just  one  very  good  reason. 
After  all,  it  figures  that  the  one  and  only 
press  drive  manufacturer  affiliated  with  a 
press  manufacturer  knows  the  specific  needs 
of  each  press  and  each  installation.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  integral  design,  a  major  factor  in 
matched  high-speed  performance  with  mini¬ 
mum  maintenance  and  service.  And  you 
enjoy  the  full  protection  of  one  single  war¬ 
ranty  which  covers  both  the  Goss  Press  and 
MGD  Unit  Drive. 

More  and  more  publishers  are  insisting  on 
MGD  Unit  Drives.  At  last  count  there  were 
nearly  200  units  going  into  papers  all  over 


the  U.S.,  and  as  far  away  as  Mexico,  South 
America  and  the  Far  East.  What  does  this 
mean  to  you?  Well,  doesn’t  it  stand  to  reason 
that  if  you  were  publishing  in  Mexico  City, 
Buenos  Aires  or  Manila,  you’d  select  the 
most  reliable  drive.  Particularly  when  you 
also  consider  the  plus  performance  and 
unique  features  made  possible  by  MGD’s 
strong  research  and  development  program. 

So,  no  matter  where  you  publish,  why  not 
get  more  information  on  how  MGD  Unit 
Drives  can  benefit  you.  There’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Just  write:  Fincor,  Inc.,  3100  S.  Central 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


FINCOR,  INCORPORATED 

©MGD 


MIEHLE-GOSS-OEXTER.  INCORPORATED 
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. . .  And  No  Jim  Brown 
To  Lug  Ball  for  Him 

By  Rirk  Kriediiian 


The  National  Football  League 
has  started  its  1966  season  with 
a  ghost  hovering  over  it.  It  is 
dominated  this  year  by  the 
abiievce  rather  than  the  prcitevce 
of  one  football  player. 

The  player  is  Jim  Brown,  late 
of  the  Cleveland  Browns,  now 
playing  in  Hollywood. 

Curious  to  the  effect  his  de¬ 
parture  from  the  Browns  and 
Cleveland’s  Municipal  Stadium 
had  on  the  men  who  covered  him 
every  Sunday  during  football 
season,  we  asked  one  of  them. 
Bob  Quinlan,  a  nhotographer  on 
the  Plain  Dealer,  al)out  it. 

“Brown  came  to  Cleveland  in 
’57,  I  think,’’  Bob  said.  “About 
the  same  time  I  started  on  the 
Plain  Dealer.  Being  a  new  man 
I  didn’t  get  to  see  or  cover  many 
of  the  Browns  games  at  that 
time.  I  do  remember  taking 
some  pictures  of  Brown  getting 
awai'ds  and  things  but  that’s  all. 

“I  started  to  cover  some  of  the 
games  in  ’62.  Then  in  ’64  the 
Plain  Dealer  put  two  of  us  on 
them  and  I  covered  the  visitors’ 
side.  Last  year  I  moved  over  to 
the  Browns’  side  an<l  will  be 
there  again  this  year,  I  hojje.’’ 

Quinlan,  whose  pictures  of 
Brown  appear  with  this  story, 
said  that  in  covering  sports  a 
good  photographer  has  to  know 
something  about  each  sport  he 
is  assigned  to  shoot.  “That 


QUINLAN:  (VAen  he  was  carrying 
the  ball  you  knew  you  would  have 
a  picture  there  someplace  if  you 
looked  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  And  leaving  in  a  hurry  was 
important.  If  you  ever  wanted  to 
see  the  sidelines  cleared  quick  it 
was  when  Jim  was  coming  our 
way  .  .  . 


would  put  football  on  the  top  of 
the  list  for  me,’’  he  points  out. 
“I  played  four  years  in  high 
school  and  four  years  of  semi- 
pro  ball  on  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
where  I  giew  up. 

“If  you  know  your  sport,  you 
have  a  better  insight  as  to  what 
will  or  might  be  going  to  happen 
next.  And  your  timing  has  to  be 
pretty  good. 

“In  a  high  school  photo  semi¬ 
nar  I’ve  been  running  at  the 
paper  for  the  past  two  years, 
the  kids  always  ask  how  to  take 
good  football  pictures.  I  tell 
them  that  often  I  see  a  flash  or 
hear  the  shutter  next  to  me  go 
off  too  fast.  I  tell  them  to  just 
wait  that  extra  second  when 
they  feel  they  must  shoot,  to 
try  and  hold  off  a  little  and  fill 
up  that  view  finder.  But  when 
you  are  looking  through  that 
little  viewfinder  and  all  of  a 
sudden  all  you  can  see  is  a  big 
number,  that’s  the  time  to  run 
like  hell. 

“I  mention  all  this  because 
with  Jim  Brown,  timing  was  the 
most  important  thing  a  photog¬ 
rapher  could  have.  When  he  was 
cairying  the  ball  you  knew  you 
would  have  a  picture  there 
someplace  if  you  looked. 

“And  leaving  in  a  hurry  was 
also  important.  If  you  ever 
wanted  to  see  the  sidelines 


cleared  quick  it  was  when  Bi'own 
was  coming  our  way.  It  was 
every  man  for  himself  and  fast. 
This  guy  ran  at  you  like  six 
freight  trains  all  at  once.  You 
moved  out  of  the  way  or  you 
got  killed. 

“His  mind  was  all  on  the 
game — as  it  should  be,  of  course 
— so  he  could  get  a  little  put  out 
if  you  happened  to  get  in  his 
way.’’ 

Bob  recalled  how,  when  cov¬ 
ering  the  visitors’  side,  many 
times  he  would  be  standing  near 
the  bench  as  one  player  would 
come  out  after  trying  to  bring 
down  Brown.  “Some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  you  would  hear,”  Bob  re¬ 
lates,  “would  make  you  think 
this  man  was  indestructable. 
And  he  was. 

“When  you  heard  some  guy 
about  six  foot  something  and 
250  pounds  say  ‘Man,  that  guy 
is  like  a  brick  wall,’  you  knew 
what  he  meant.  If  you  saw  Jim’s 
first  movie,  there  was  a  scene  in 
it  where  he  was  bare-chested. 
That  was  no  Hollywood  make-up 
man  at  work.  The  guy  is  built 
like  that  good,  old  brick  wall. 
And  many  a  member  of  the  NFL 
can  attest  to  that.” 

Quinlan  said  his  relations  with 
Jim  Brown  always  were  good. 
“One  time,”  Bob  recalls,  “we 
were  at  a  dinner  where  he  was 
getting  an  award  and  we  talked 
about  him  playing  football  back 
in  Great  Neck,  L.L,  when  I  was 
playing  for  the  old  Hicksville 
Field  Club.  We  knew  some  of 
the  same  people  around  the 
area. 

“After  he  had  been  playing 
for  awhile,  you  could  see  he  was 
a  loner.  Often  he  would  be  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  end  of  the  bench 
alone  while  the  other  fellows 
were  all  standing  watching  some 


.  .  .  It  was  every  man  for  himself 
and  fast.  This  guy  ran  at  you  like 
six  freight  trains  all  at  once  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  You  moved  out  of  the  way 
or  you  got  killed.  His  mind  was 
all  on  the  game — os  it  should  be, 
of  course  .  .  . 


play.  Of  course,  this  could  have 
been  his  way  of  resting. 

“Brown  was  one  of  the  slow¬ 
est-moving  guys  on  the  team 
when  the  ball  was  dead.  He 
w'ould  get  up  after  being  tackled 
as  if  he  would  never  make  it 
back  to  the  huddle.  But  then 
Ryan  would  hand  him  the  ball 
and  all  hell  would  break  loose 
again. 

“Jim  many  times  would  be  the 
first  one  in  the  locker  room  after 
a  game  and  the  last  one  dressed. 
He  would  sit  over  in  the  corner 
with  maybe  just  his  socks  on 
and  think,  I  guess. 

“He  w’ould  always  say  hello  if 
you  said  something  to  him.  But 
Brown  was  not  the  type  of  play¬ 
er  a  photographer  could  push 
around  when  you  had  to  take 
a  picture  of  him  in,  say,  the 
locker  room  or  some  other  place. 

“I  remember  one  time  we  had 
some  newsboys  at  a  game  in 
Washington  and  1  had  to  get  a 
shot  of  the  top  carrier  with 
Jim.  We  went  into  the  locker 
room  and  there  he  was  sitting 
over  in  the  corner.  When  you 
wanted  his  picture  you  asked 
one  of  the  trainers  to  ask  him 
for  you.  I  was  told  to  wait  a  few 
minutes  and  he’d  be  ready. 
When  he  was  ready  he  would 
just  look  up  and  say  ‘What  have 
you  in  mind?’  Then  we  could  go 
to  work,  but  not  for  long.” 

“All  and  all,  I  would  say  that 
Brown  was  always  nice  to  the 
photographers.  And  it  always 
was  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  talk 
and  to  photograph  him  at  some 
function. 

(Continued  on  page  108) 
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If  you  arc  working 
with  color  lranspar- 
c  n  c  i  e  s ,  you  can  gain 
some  real  advantages  hy 
using  a  Durst  process  en¬ 
larger  for  producing  your 
separation  negatives.  Manv  trade 
shops  are  already  doing  this,  leav¬ 
ing  their  flat-bed  cameras  available 
for  reflecled-copy  work  exclusively 

The  Durst  C-1  is  an  example  in  point. 
It  is  designed  spccitically  for  the  purpose. 
Handles  transparencies  from  ,3>mm  to  5x7. 
Has  evervthing  needed  for  precise  registration: 
pin-registration  negative  holder,  pin-registration 
vacuum  board  and  punch  system. 

It  can  make  .33-time  enlargements  and  f>-to-1  reduc¬ 
tions,  directly,  without  intermediate  steps.  And  it  can  be 
e(|uif)ped  with  high  intensity  pulse-Xenon  light  source  for 
making  direct-screen  separations. 


ROP  color, 
anyone? 


I  )ui 
Industrie- 


There'S  no  change  in  separation  frrocedure,  either.  It's  just 
speeded  ufi  and  simplified  f\|iosures  are  shorter,  separa¬ 
tions  sharper,  evervthing  moves  along  faster.  Less  time, 
less  cost,  and  better  results!  Turret-mounted  lenses, 
draw er-tvpc'  condensc'rs  and  easy  (‘niarger  maneuver- 
abilitv  make  it  a  snap  to  switch  from  one  transpar¬ 
ency  si/e  to  another,  Moreover,  the  takes  up 

only  3f)x4J  inches  ot  tioor  sfiaci'i That's  a  sav  ing,.too. 

While  the  Ci-I  59  can  t  hope  to  sTilve  all  of  your 
ROP  color  problems,  it  will  certainiv  make 
.some  of  them  more  bearable.  Win  not  let  us  show 
you  how  It  can  work  for  you  ev  en  in  your  black-and-white 
work,  as  it  is  doing  tor  many  other  newspapers  throughout  the 
(OLintrv.  >ou  mav  be  interested  in  the  companion  model  G-184. 
Dillc'is  irom  the'  (i-l.5S  only  in  that  it  handles  trans[iarencies  to  8x10. 

Write  lor  8-paee  brochure  ■  belter  Separalions-fasier  and  Faster"  and  reprints  of 
the  \\|'  \  ISullelm-  Direct  Sepj,ai,(,n  with  a  Contact  Screen  Irom  Color  Negatives." 

St  ICSA)  Inc.,  IMP  Division,  (.arden  Cilv,  \,^.  I  1  5  5  5.  Subsid,,,rv  ..t  ihrenreich  Photo-Oplic  al 
Inc.  (In  (  anada:  Braun  Flee  trie  Canada  ltd.,  Mallon,  Ont. I 
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Chicago  marches  ended 


Shrinkage  distortion.  Ihe  result  everyone  else  in  Cleve- 

isnt  happy.  It  s  well  worth  j^nd.  I’ll  miss  him  this  year, 
setting  those  few  lines  in  your  be  interesting  to  see 

own  type  and  style.  ^be  Browns  playing  without  him. 

But  the  year  s  work  has  been  j  think  there  will  be  some  new 
fruitful.  If  you  don’t  want  to  faces  on  the  scene  and  some  old 
plunge  neckdeep,  try  a  step  at  a  faces  that  have  been  around  a 
time  in  coming  into  the  fine 
water  of  new  typography. 

Arnold’s  Ancient  Axiom  : 

Little  steps  or  big  step,  it's  the 
goal  that’s  important. 


Canton  ^  Ledger 

Non-CommunUt 

banned 


while  but  have  been  behind  Jim 
Brown  for  some  time. 

“When  I  covered  the  training 
camp,  I  heard  some  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  talking  up  the  fact  that  the 
Browns  have  a  good  team.  They 
all  want  to  prove  very  much 
they  can  play  good  ball  without 
a  Jim  Brown  out  front. 

“I’m  sure  that  all  of  us  pho¬ 
tographers  along  the  sidelines 
will  miss  him  more  than  his 
team  mates  will.  With  Jim 
Brown  on  the  team  you  knew 
you  would  come  back  to  the  of- 
A  new  service  to  advertisers  fice  with  at  least  one  good  foot- 
is  being  offered  beginning  this  ball  picture  every  Browms  game 
month  by  National  Educational  you  covered. 

Advertising  Services,  sales  rep-  “Now  we  will  have  to  work  a 
resentative  for  900  college  news-  bttle  harder  than  we  have  for 
papers.  those  nine  years  we  had  that  big 

Effective  immediately.  Number  32  carrying  the  ball  for 
N.E.A.S.  will  accept  as  black-  us.” 
and-white  newspaper  ads  simple  — 

conversions  of  existing  color  or  1  , 

black-and-white  magazine  ma-  *  i 

terial. 

this  week  to  ap- 
proximately  6000  agency  oifi- 

cials,  N.E.A.S.  general  manager  Al  J 

MacMannis  noted  that 
many  advertisements  now  being 
scheduled  for  magazine  place- 


Napalm  falls 
short,  kills  7 


New  plunge  for 
stock  market 


Onth«  msidt  Bloody  riots  in  Somaliland 


for  a  handsome  design  element. 

The  flag  is  a  short,  floating 
one,  4  columns  wide. 

The  front  page  was  con¬ 
verted  to  the  W-format,  in  this  B.  R, 
case  81-2  columns  of  type  on  a 
9-column  page.  The  W-column  is 

broken  into  three  takes  (ar-  ment  would  be  equally  effective 
rows)  for  a  very  pleasant  page  for  the  expanding  college  mar- 
pattem.  ket.  He  said  that  in  giving  ad- 

A  bigger,  rounder  body  type  vertisers  a  way  of  using  avail- 
was  adopted  for  greatly  en-  able  production  material  in  col- 
hanced  readability.  lege  papers,  N.E.A.S.  is  offering 

Downstyle  heads  were  intro-  a  convenient,  low-cost  opportu- 
duced.  uity  to  extend  the  reach  of  cur- 

An  all-Sans  Serifs  head  rent  ad  campaigns. 

.schedule  was  adopted.  Some  , 

new  head  faces  replaced  older,  ewspaptrs  A)\er< 

Conden.sed  headletters  that,  by  The  service  currently  covers 
their  design  lose  legibility.  A  98  major  college  newspapers  in 
couple  of  the  narrow  faces  38  states,  MacMannis  said.  He 

have  been  retained  but  are  added  that  N.E.A.S.  hopes  soon 

to  have  the  service  available  for 
elements  all  900  college  newspapers  that 
it  represents. 

Costs  of  magazine  ad  conver¬ 
sions  for  college  newspapers 

On  the  reproduced  “after”  range  from  $3,825  for  Reader’s 
page,  there  is  only  one  criti-  Digest-sized,  non-bleed  ads,  to 
cism  I  must  make  and  that  be-  $10,675  for  ads  the  size  of  Holi- 
cause  it  is  important.  day.  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Life, 

On  a  striking  pic  of  twin  Look,  McCall’s  or  Saturday  Eve- 

as  changed  zebras  in  columns  5-7,  the  mat-  ning  Post,  These  costs  include 

ted  cutlines  on  an  AP  feature  production  expenses  and  space 
Such  charges  for  all  98  college  papers. 

The  papers  circulate  in  colleges  eight-column  format  after  being 
with  total  registration  of  more  in  nine-column  makeup  for  seven 
and  time  that  make  it  than  1,500,000  students.  years.  The  change  was  made  in 

National  Educational  Adver-  1959  when  the  Toronto  dailies 
But  rarely  will  AP’s  type,  good  tising  Services  is  a  subsidiary  of  went  to  9  columns,  but  the  Mon- 
There  are  no  rules  within  the  as  it  is,  match  that  of  the  news-  The  Reader’s  Digest  Association,  treal  dailies  remained  in  8  col- 

nameplate  area  and  that  makes  paper.  So  inconsistency  creeps  Inc.  umns,  except  for  La  Presse. 
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Little  Steps 
Lead  to 
Big  Changes 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


IS  m  me  nice-ana-easy  scnooi.  sparingly. 

He  sends  a  couple  tearsheets  non-functional 

that  make  some  interesting  30. 

stu  ying.  dashes  have  been  tossed  into 

In  a  year  of  “changes  made  the  hellbox. 
subtly  and  gradually,  without 
negative  reader  reaction  over 
their  old  friend  changing  so 
much”,  the  overall  change  in 
appearance  is  striking: 

The  nameplate  w 
from  an  undistinguished  mon¬ 
grel  Roman  to  a  fine  Bodoni  stereo  were  retained. 

Bold.  A  trademark — also  used  lines  ought  alivays  to  be  reset, 
on  letterheads  and  in  other  dis-  I  know  the  pressures  of  eco- 
play  media — becomes  an  in-  nomics 
tegral  part  of  the  name,  retain-  attractive  to  avoid  such  setting, 
ing  Daily  but  playing  it  down, 


...  So  he  could  get  a  little  put 
out  if  you  happen^  to  get  in  hii 
way. 


Can  you  identify  these  Burgess  cities? 


tEAL 
C  to 
Jing 
?ven 
e  in 
ilies 
Ion- 
col- 


1966 


L 


Burgess  mats  are  used  in  more  towns  and  cities  and  by  more  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  than  any  other  mat.  Big 
and  small,  far  and  wide,  including  those  above:  Salt  Lake  City;  Kansas  City  (Kansas  and  Missouri);  Winston- 
Salem;  Portland,  Maine.  Draw  your  own  conclusions.  Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 


BURGESS  MATS 


HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


Antitrust  Laws 

{^Continued  from  page  101) 


the  largest  two,  three,  four,  and 
five  firms,  had  declined  in  recent 
years.  And  even  though  the  com¬ 
bined  shares  of  the  top  20  firms 
in  the  market  increased  slightly 
between  1948  and  1958,  seven 
of  the  top  firms  in  1958  were  not 
even  in  existence  as  chains  in 
1948. 

Stewart’s  Dissent 

Justice  Stewart  also  pointed 
out  that  much  of  the  decline  in 
single  store  firms  probably  re¬ 
sulted  from  these  firms  forming 
chains  in  order  to  compete  more 
effectively  in  this  large  market. 
And,  finally,  he  said  that  more 
weight  should  have  been  given 
to  the  market  extension  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  merger  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  to  a  District  Court  find¬ 
ing  that  in  the  four  years  since 
the  merger  no  evidence  could  be 
found  that  competition  had  been 
lessened. 

Justice  Stewart’s  dissent  in 
this  significant  case  reveals  the 
inadequacies  of  the  Court’s  in¬ 
creasing  reliance  on  mathemati¬ 
cal  ratios.  Because  of  the  divers¬ 
ity  of  our  various  markets  and 
the  complexity  of  our  economy, 
a  single  concentration  ratio  does 
not  accurately  reflect  the  level 
of  competition. 

But  the  importance  of  the 
Von’s  case  is  not  found  so  much 
in  the  majority’s  rationale  as  in 
the  implications  this  decision 
holds  for  future  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  The  Von’s  decision 
could  have  significant  impact  on 
the  expansion  and  diversification 
plans  of  all  businesses,  small 
and  large  alike. 

In  the  Von’s  case,  the  Court 
prevented  two  successful,  local, 
largely  family-owned  concerns 
from  combining  their  retail  out¬ 
lets.  The  fact  that  each  had  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  market  and  neither  had 
any  previous  history  of  mergers 
or  acquisitions  would  seem  to 
refute  the  assumption  that  these 
two  firms  were  attempting  to 
monopolize  the  market.  Instead, 
the  evidence  suggests  that  by 
merging  they  hoped  to  extend 
their  market  coverage  and  com¬ 
pete  more  effectively  throughout 
the  large  Los  Angeles  area.  In 
a  sense,  as  Justice  Stewart 
noted,  by  preventing  this 
merger,  “the  defendants  are 
being  punished  for  the  sin  of 
aggressive  competition.” 

Should  this  decision  continue 
as  a  firm  precedent  for  future 
court  and  administrative  actions, 
a  great  many  future  mergers 
could  be  challenged.  In  fact,  this 
decision  could  go  far  toward 
eliminating  the  merger  or  acqui- 
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sition  route  to  the  small  success¬ 
ful  businessman  who  wishes  to 
sell  his  business.  Business  skill 
is  a  scare  resource  in  our  society, 
and  it  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  way.  One  such  encourage¬ 
ment  is  the  entrepreneur’s 
knowledge  that  at  any  given 
time  he  can,  if  he  wishes,  easily 
find  a  good  market  for  his  busi¬ 
ness.  If  the  market  is  severely 
restricted,  as  the  Von's  decision 
seems  to  do,  this  could  have  a 
depre.ssing  effect  on  the  birth  of 
new  firms. 

DiM'oiirages  Eliiriency 

The  Von’s  decision  also  seems 
to  discourage  attempts  by  busi¬ 
ness  to  achieve  increased  ef¬ 
ficiencies  through  mergers.  The 
adverse  impact  on  the  economy 
of  preventing  mergers  which  are 
likely  to  result  in  cost  savings 
could  be  severe.  Donald  Turner, 
before  assuming  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  at  the  Antitrust  Division, 
gave  the  following  persuasive 
reasons  for  not  enforcing  such  a 
restrictive  merger  policy: 

“To  forbid  mergers  that 
would  or  might  produce  sul>- 
stantial  efficiencies,”  he  said, 
“would  narrow  substantially 
the  category  of  acceptable 
mergers,  thereby  drastically 
weakening  the  market  for 
capital  assets  and  seriously 
depreciating  the  price  that 
entrepreneurs  could  get  for 
their  businesses  when  they 
wish  to  liquidate.  Such  a 
policy  would  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  maximum  exploita¬ 
tion  of  productive  resources; 
and  not  only  might  it  have 
adverse  long-run  effects  on 
entry  and  growth  of  small 
businesses,  but  it  would  also 
be  clearly  against  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  small  businesses  al¬ 
ready  in  being  .  .  .” 

Despite  these  compelling 
arguments,  the  Von’s  case  and 
other  recent  decisions  suggest 
that  current  trend  is  toward  a 
more  restrictive  policy.  This 
trend  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  Court’s  recent  use  of  the 
concept  of  so-called  “potential 
competition.”  In  the  El  Paso- 
Pacific  Northwest  case,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  an  acquisition  was 
stopped  on  the  grounds  that 
even  though  at  the  time  Pacific 
Northwest  did  not  operate  in  El 
Paso’s  market,  at  some  future 
date  the  two  companies  might 
become  competitors  in  the  same 
market  if  they  were  not  allowed 
to  merge.  Thus,  the  Court  has 
added  to  its  anti-merger  w’eapons 
by  assuming  the  ability  to  pre¬ 
dict  future  business  behavior. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  narrow 
interpretation  of  antitrust  law 
is  only  one  part  of  the  current 
merger  policy  problem  facing 
business.  Because  of  the  general 
language  of  the  antitrust  law’s 


and  limitations  to  expedient  and 
economical  litigation,  an  in¬ 
creasingly  large  amount  of 
merger  policy  is  being  deter¬ 
mined  at  the  administrative  level 
of  government.  Should  this  trend 
continue,  businessmen  could 
eventually  see  most  merger  cases 
removed  from  the  checks  and 
balances  of  the  judicial  system. 

I'.S.  Agencies’  Poner 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Depai’tment  were 
each  established  to  enforce  our 
antitrust  laws.  It  was  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  analyze  various  business 
practices  and  initiate  antitrust 
action  where  needed.  This  is 
surely  a  necessary  function 
which  must  be  performed  if  our 
laws  are  to  be  effective. 

However,  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court’s  reliance  on 
such  concepts  as  mathematical 
ratios  and  the  increasing  cost 
of  litigating  antitrust  suits, 
these  agencies  have  in  recent 
years  developed  enormous  power. 
Moreover,  the  presumption  of 
guilt  shifts  the  burden  of  proof 
from  the  Justice  Department  to 
the  defendant.  Since  many  firms 
are  not  able  or  willing  to  defend 
an  antitrust  suit  through  the 
courts,  a  threat  of  action  by 
either  agency  often  forces  a 
company  to  drop  a  merger 
proposal. 

Just  this  past  month,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  two  small  banks  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  dropped  merger  plans 
after  the  Justice  Department 
attacked  the  proposal.  As  the 
plans  had  previously  been  an¬ 
alyzed  and  approved  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  it 
is  possible  that  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment’s  actions  were  not  war¬ 
ranted.  But  as  the  banks  were 
not  financially  able  to  defend 
their  proposal  in  court,  the 
threat  of  an  antitrust  suit  was 
sufficient  to  terminate  their 
plans. 

FTC’s  Fulure  Bole 

Given  the  scope  and  language 
of  the  Von’s  decision,  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  may  be  expanded  even  more 
in  the  future.  Such  an  expansion 
would  probably  go  even  further 
toward  removing  antitrust  policy 
formulation  from  the  judicial 
and  legislation  branches  and 
giving  it  to  the  administrative 
branch.  Ceding  the  regulatory 
agencies  even  greater  authority 
over  mergers  and  acquisitions 
w'ill  most  likely  only  increase  the 
uncertainties  and  inconsistencies 
which  already  exist  in  the  anti¬ 
trust  area. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by 
summarizing  my  major  points 
and  offering  some  thoughts  as 
to  how  the  nation’s  antitrust 
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policy  can  be  improved.  O  ir 
antitrust  laws  were  formulat'  d 
to  prevent  monopolies  and  to 
maintain  competition.  Through 
the  interplay  of  competitive 
markets,  the  consumer  is  pi  j- 
tected  from  the  abuses  of  mon¬ 
opolistic  practices  and  society  ,s 
assured  maximum  benefit  of  all 
resources.  These  are  certainly 
objectives  which  we  all  support. 

Arbilrary  Measures 

However,  recent  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  antitrust  laws  seem 
to  have  replaced  the  objective 
of  maintaining  competition  with 
the  questionable  goal  of  protect¬ 
ing  competitors.  The  courts  are 
increasingly  relying  on  mathe¬ 
matical  ratios  and  other  arbi¬ 
trary  measures  as  indicators  of 
competition,  and  ignoring  em¬ 
pirical  evidence  concerning  the 
competitive  impact  of  a  given 
merger.  As  a  result,  decisions 
have  been  handed  down  that  are 
not  always  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  public  or  of  our  competi¬ 
tive  system.  In  fact,  in  their 
efforts  to  maintain  fragmented 
markets,  the  courts  and  regula¬ 
tory  agencies  have  probably 
often  reduced  effective  competi¬ 
tion. 

If  the  nation  is  to  maintain 
competitive  markets,  our  anti¬ 
trust  policy  must  be  redirected. 
And  if  our  nation’s  antitrust 
policy  is  to  be  redirected,  the 
business  community  must  as¬ 
sume  much  of  the  initiative. 

Business,  for  example,  should 
not  hesitate  to  point  out  through 
speeches,  letters  to  Congressmen 
and  other  means,  the  possible 
consequences  of  recent  govern¬ 
ment  efforts  to  maintain  mar¬ 
kets  that  are  inconsistent  with 
our  technological  and  industrial 
achievements.  In  keeping  with 
our  belief  in  the  competitive 
system,  we  must  emphasize  how 
current  antitrust  policy  works 
at  cross  purposes  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economic  objectives  of 
maximum  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Unless  the  political  and 
social  environment  surrounding 
antitrust  policy  becomes  more 
enlightened,  business  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  necessary  improvements  in 
antitrust  policy. 

Business  must  also  lie  more 
vocal  in  explaining  its  reasons 
for  proposing  mergers  and 
acquisitions.  Each  proposal 
should  be  analyzed  from  an 
economic  as  well  as  a  legal  view¬ 
point,  and  the  public  should  be 
informed  of  the  benefits  that 
are  possible.  If  efficiencies  or 
economies  are  expected,  these 
should  be  highlighted  in  public 
announcements. 

In  addition,  painful  though  it 
may  be,  business  must  be  more 
willing  to  resist  antitrust  suits 
in  the  courts?.  By  challenging 
(Continued  on  page  114) 
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This  is  a  news  desk? 


Yes,  but  this  “editor’s”  concern  for  the  who,  what,  the  most  difficult  situations. 

when,  where  and  how  is  not  to  write  a  news  story.  Once  the  call  is  received,  Lederle’s  emergency 

but  to  make  sure  of  delivery  of  a  life-saving  drug.  product  shipment  procedure  goes  into  effect. 

The  “editor”  shown  above  is  a  security  guard  at  It  requires  close  and  fast  cooperation  among 
Lederle  Laboratories  in  Pearl  River,  New  York.  Lederle  physicians  and  people  responsible  for 

When  the  phone  rings  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morn-  plant  security,  packing,  routing  and  shipping  the 

ing,  he  answers  it.  This  time  a  hospital  in  Wyo-  goods.  Soon  the  life-saving  antitoxin  is  aboard  a 
ming  needs  an  emergency  shipment  of  gas  gan-  plane  headed  west. 

grene  antitoxin,  and  there’s  no  other  place  to  get  Routine  procedure?  Seems  like  it,  but,  just  as  in 

it.  Just  as  your  deskman  knows  how  to  handle  the  meeting  any  deadline,  it  takes  preparation  and 

news  story,  this  “editor”  is  trained  to  respond  to  practice  to  make  it  so. 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 
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PROMOTION 


Packet  of  Ad  Ideas 
In  ‘Creative  Reader’ 


By  George  Wilt 


Here’s  a  switch  for  you.  In 
the  wake  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry’s  l)old  promotion  effort, 
“The  Creative  Newspaper,” 
emanating  from  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  comes  still  another 
promotion  emphasizing  creativ¬ 
ity.  It’s  the  H’all  Street  Jour¬ 
nal’s  new  package:  “How'  532 
advertisers  are  influencing  the 
market  of  Creative  Readers.” 

The  WSJ’s  “Creative  Reader” 
was  introduced  to  more  than 
5,000  advertising  manag^ers, 
media  directors  and  account  ex¬ 
ecutives  last  Friday,  with  the 
introduction  being  made  by  the 
new  promotion  piece. 

The  composite  package  comes 
in  the  shape  of  a  bulky  envelope, 
carrying  the  title  on  the  cover 
along  with  a  line  conversion 
piece  of  art  of  a  Journal  reader, 
printed  in  browm  and  black. 
Tucked  inside  the  hefty  envelope 
are  six  fat,  saddle-stitched  book¬ 
lets,  reproducing  some  of  the 
best  ads  appearing  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  during  1966.  Each  booklet 
includes  a  different  classifica¬ 
tion  of  advertising,  with  indi¬ 
vidual  books  for  General  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Industrial,  Banking 
and  Insurance,  Transportation, 
Office  Equipment,  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment,  and  Media  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Advertise¬ 
ments. 

Frank  Timmons,  Dow  Jones 
advertising  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector  said,  “The  composite  is 
the  most  current  and  the  largest 
single  source  of  industrial  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  U.S.  It  is 
used  as  a  sales  tool  to  show  the 
quality  and  variety  of  companies 
and  agencies  choosing  the  Jour¬ 
nal  to  carry  their  message  and 
as  a  current  advertising  trend 
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reference  by  layout  and  copy 
people.” 

Timmons  noted  that  the  com¬ 
posite  bridges  last  year’s  intro¬ 
ductory  “Creative  Reader  cam¬ 
paign”  with  the  1967  “The  Crea¬ 
tive  Reader  gets  Into  High 
Gear”  series. 

“The  new  series  emphasizes,” 
he  said,  “that  creative  adver¬ 
tising,  creative  journalism  and 
creative  readership  combine  into 
a  powerful  selling  force.  The 
theory  is  illustrated  by  three 
meshing  gears,  representing  the 
three  forceful  selling  elements.” 

What  is  a  creative  reader? 
Timmons  describes  him  as  “the 
executive  who  blends  his  own 
knowledge  with  new  information 
to  develop  new  ideas — ideas  with 
far  reaching  impact  on  his  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services.” 

Timmons  noted  that  the  con¬ 
cept  underwent  a  practical  test 
last  June  17,  when  Struthers 
Wells  Corporation  extended  “An 
invitation  to  every  creative  per¬ 
son”  through  a  full  page  ad  in 
the  Journal.  Jerry  Finkelstein, 
Struthers  Wells  president  and 
Board  Chairman,  reported,  “The 
900  responses  we  received  within 
four  weeks  after  the  ad  ran  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  your  advertising 
program  is  right  on  target.” 

An  introductory  paragraph  in 
the  covering  folder  states:  “The 
creative  reader  seeks  and  thrives 
on  useful  ideas  for  his  company. 
His  reading  is  purposeful,  inten¬ 
sive  and  meaningful  .  .  .  rather 
than  casual.  Problems  beset  him 
because  he  is  part  of  manage¬ 
ment.  And  the  management  ex¬ 
ecutive  must  find  all  kinds  of 
solutions.  His  own  knowledge 
blended  with  new  information  he 
finds  can  create  useful  ideas — 
with  far  reaching  impact  on  his 
products,  services,  channels  of 
distribution,  packaging,  adver¬ 
tising  customers,  and  most  of  all 
— profits.” 

In  addition  to  the  six  booklets 
of  advertising  reprints  (in  some¬ 
what  reduced  size)  the  packet 
contains  a  four-page  folder 
pointing  out  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  WSJ  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium. 

If  you  could  call  the  promo¬ 
tion  by  a  single  name,  you  might 
refer  to  it  as  a  “book  of  ideas.” 

Timmons  acknowledged  Mar¬ 
tin  Specktor,  president  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  ad  agency 
as  the  creator  of  the  “Creative 
Reader”  concept. 
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CROWD  OF  12,000  at  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat's  Family  Football 
Forum  see  a  demonstration  of  place  kicking  by  St.  Louis  Cardinal  field 
goal  team  of  Jim  Bakken  and  Larry  Wilson. 


ZIPPERED — Speaking  of  cre¬ 
ative,  you’ll  have  to  admit  that 
the  New  York  Times’  promotion 
folder  for  it’s  “Report  on  Men’s 
Wear”  is  a  top  candidate  for 
creativity  honors.  A  bright  red 
folder  shows  the  end  of  a  man’s 
sleeve  with  the  tag,  “What  two 
items  can  no  well-dressed  man 
do  without?”  Page  two  copy 
adds:  “One,  most  certainly,  is  a 
zipper.”  To  visually  dramatize 
the  theme,  a  bright,  red  zipper 
runs  down  the  back  of  the  folder. 
Open  it,  and  inside  you’ll  find  a 
copy  of  the  September  18  Times 
“Report  on  Men’s  Wear.” 


THE  RIGHT  PLACE— When 
the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  de¬ 
cided  to  turn  out  a  series  of 
articles  on  “What’s  wrong  with 
Cleveland”  general  manager 
James  D.  Onergan  came  up  with 
the  right  place  to  promote  the 
investigative  reporting  ...  in 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer.  The  36,000 
Lorain  daily  ran  two-column-by- 
230-line  ads  in  each  newspaper 
outlining  the  series. 


FOOTBALL  FORM— The  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  capped  a 
season  of  sports  promotions  with 
a  “Family  Football  Forum”  fea¬ 
turing  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals, 
and  Globe-Democrat  executive 
sports  editor  Robert  L.  Burnes. 
The  two-hour  program  drew 
more  than  12,000  spectators  to 
Busch  Memorial  Stadium. 

Included  in  the  program  was 
a  45-minute  pre-game  practice 
by  the  team,  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  pro  football  plays  and 
strategy. 

Transistor  radios,  blankets 
and  a  large  color  poster  of 
Cardinal  players  were  among 
the  prizes.  The  first  10,000  to 
enter  the  gates  received  auto¬ 
graphed  Cardinal  photo  albums. 

Other  recent  G-D  sports  pro¬ 
motions  included  a  Cardinal’s 
Boy’s  baseball  doubleheader, 


which  drew  more  than  8,000  and 
a  Ladies’  baseball  doubleheader 
which  drew  16,617. 


SATURDAY— Leonard  Bach, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  feels  he  has 
real  sleeper  in  the  series  of  five 
mailers  being  mailed  out  on  a 
one-a-week  basis  promoting  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Saturday  edi¬ 
tions.  The  first  folder  told  of  the 
success  of  the  C.  A.  Rowell  store 
in  Germantown  that  used  Satur¬ 
day  ads  to  promote  store  traffic 
with  small  items.  The  bold  folder 
used  a  solid  black  background 
and  white  type,  with  the  head¬ 
line:  “Can  a  little  advertise¬ 
ment  from  a  retailer  find  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity  in  a  big 
city  paper  like  the  Saturday 
Inquirer?”  The  second  folder 
showed  a  large  photo  of  a  re¬ 
tailer  opening  his  store  on  a 
Saturday  morning.  Copy  reads: 
“Does  it  really  pay  to  open  on 
Saturday?”  Goes  on  to  say,  of 
course,  if  you’re  “open  on  Satur¬ 
day,  advertise  on  Saturday.” 
Third  in  the  series  is  a  back 
view  of  a  man  reading  the  In¬ 
quirer,  with  headline  and  copy 
double-printed  on  the  back  of 
the  man’s  suit;  “You’d  think 
Silo  (an  appliance  chain)  would 
be  tired  of  the  Saturday  In¬ 
quirer  by  now!”  Next  piece 
shows  a  gent  whispering  in  an¬ 
other’s  ear,  with  the  intriguing 
headline:  “heard  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  part  about  Saturday  adver¬ 
tising?”  and  copy  featuring  the 
names  of  some  regular  Saturday 
paper  users  and  rate  informa¬ 
tion  (lower  on  Saturday,  did 
you  know?). 

Final  ad  shows  a  jam-packed 
parking  lot  and  the  headline: 
“Saturday,  the  day  folks  get 
together”  urging  advertisers 
who  have  a  product  that  re¬ 
quires  family  action  to  use  the 
Saturday  Inquirer.  Write  Len 
Bach  and  he’ll  send  you  copies 
of  this  linage-building  series. 
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I  muTOMOBILES  FOK  »«>-c  1 70  AUTOM^ .  .tS  FOK  SALE  1 70  AUTOMOBILES  POK  $Alt  i  ty  , 


EQUIPPED!  6  eyl.  •  Haaftr! 
a  Back-up  Lights!  *  Diractional 
Lights!  a  Paddad  Dash!  * 
Washars  and  Vari-Spaad  Wip- 
ars  •  Laft  Outsida  Mirror! 

•  Oil  Filtar!  •  Cigar  Lightarl 

•  Saat  Balts!  •  Front  and 
Raar  Arm  Rast! 

$1922  Total  Prieal  Only 
$150  Cask  or  Trada!  Yoar 
balaaca  it  $1772  with  pay- 
mantt  af  $55.96  par  maath. 
lacladat  iataraatl  Far  36 
maatht. 
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What  on  earth  is 
"net  balance”? 


Look  a  little  lower  and  to  the  right.  You’ll  find  the 
answer  in  half-pint  type. 

Now  most  advertisements  are  designed  to  inform. 
This  one  is  designed  to  deceive.  And  it’s  this 
kind  of  deception  that  smears  guilt-by-association 
on  every  honest  man  in  advertising,  publishing, 
broadcasting  and  the  retail  automobile  industry. 

Representing  22,000  franchised  new-car  dealers, 
N.A.D.A.  is  doing  all  it  can  to  stop  this  kind  of 
advertising.  But  we  need  your  help. 

What  can  you  do  to  clean  up  and  clean  out  ads 


like  this?  Take  a  tough  stand:  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  false,  misleading  or 
deceptive  advertising. 

It’s  not  easy  for  you.  But  it’s  much  harder  on  the 
dishonest  retailer.  Without  advertising  to  shout  in, 
he’ll  be  reduced  to  a  whisper. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  "Recommended  Standards  of 
Practice  tor  Advertising  and  Setting,  Rentat  or  Leasing  of 
Automobiies"  published  by  N.A.D.A.  in  cooperation  with 
the  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  International. 
Write  to:  N.A.D.A.,  2000  "K"  Street,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  organization  of  America’s  franchised  new-car  and  truck  dealers 


CL.4SSIFIED  CLIMC 


Bulletin  Gains  Full 
Value  From  ‘Forum’ 


By  Stan  Fini«iie88. 

C.AM.  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin 


Some  newspapers  put  on  a 
promotion,  do  a  pood  job  of  it 
and  then  forget  about  it. 

Others  put  on  a  promotion, 
do  a  pood  job  of  it — and  then 
proceed  to  pet  extra  value  at 
what  amounts  to  very  little  ad¬ 
ditional  expense. 

Back  in  April,  Bill  Carr, 
CAM  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  put  on  a  Home  Forum, 
which  included  a  slide  presen¬ 
tation  of  decorating  ideas,  a 
panel  of  leading  home  builders 
and  Bernard  C.  Meltzer,  real 
estate  columnist  for  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  advising  on  the  various 
aspects  of  buying  or  building  a 
home. 

Feature  Information 

But  that  wasn’t  the  end  re¬ 
sult.  Questionnaires  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  335  women  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Home  Forum,  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Home  Show,  and  the 
Bulletin  was  able  to  come  up 
with  a  good  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  features  wanted  in  new' 
homes  that  can  be  invaluable  to 
Philadelphia  new'  home  builders 
and  developers. 

The  suiw'ey  sample  couldn’t 
be  termed  one  that  is  statisti¬ 
cally  true  in  terms  of  age,  in¬ 
come  and  size  of  family  of  the 
participants,  but  the  answers 
the  study  came  up  w'ith  w'ould 
certainly  be  an  aid  to  a  small 
or  medium-volume  builder  w'ho’s 
trying  to  decide  w'hat  features 
he  should  include  in  his  homes, 
w'here  to  build  them  and  what 
price  range  to  stick  to.  Except 
for  most  of  the  large  operators, 
w'ho  can’t  aflFord  to  depend  on 
guessw'ork,  most  builders  seem 
to  have  to  go  along  on  hunches. 
Bad  hunches  can  cost  money. 
Educated  guesswork  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  helpful. 

The  questionnaire  used  w'as 
devised  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Home  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Counties,  and  its  purpose 
was  “to  secure  from  an  audience 
of  vital,  informed  women,  the 
individual  attributes  they  would 
designate  as  necessities  in  a 
new  home.  A  portion  of  this 
survey  contains  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  coverage  of  various  fea¬ 
tures,  rated  in  value  of  im¬ 
portance  to  each  individual 
family  need.  This  afforded  each 
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woman  an  opportunity  to  indi¬ 
cate  how'  she  would  ‘custom 
build’  certain  characteristics  in 
a  new'  home.’’ 

It’s  helpful  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  new'  home  builders  W'ith 
simple  but  vital  inforaiation 
such  as — 

•  What  style  of  house  do  you 
like  best? 


Base: 

335 

100.0% 

Colonial 

109 

32.5 

Contemporary 

40 

11.9 

Ranch 

105 

31.4 

Split  Level 

44 

13.1 

No  Answer 

37 

11.1 

•  Most  new'  homes 

have  a 

stone  or  brick  front  w'ith  asbes¬ 

tos  or  aluminum  siding  on  the 

other  three  sides. 

Would  you 

be  w'illing  to  pay  $800  additional 

to  have  a  home  w'ith 

brick  on 

all  four  sides? 

Base: 

335 

100.0% 

Yes 

198 

59.1 

No 

89 

26.6 

No  Answ'er 

48 

14.3 

•  What  type  of  heating  do 

you  prefer? 

Base: 

335 

100.0% 

Forced  Hot  Air 

77 

23.0 

Hot  Water 

209 

62.4 

(Even  if  it 

costs  $600  ex¬ 

tra) 

No  Answ'er 

49 

14.6 

•  Would  you  be  w'illing  to 

pay  $1,100  more 

for 

a  home 

W'ith  central  air  conditioning? 

Ba.se : 

335 

100.0% 

Yes 

186 

55.5 

No 

111 

33.1 

No  Answer 

38 

11.4 

•  What  kind  of  cooking  fuel 

do  you  like  best? 

Base:  335 

100.0% 

Electricity 

173 

61.6 

Gas 

152 

45.4 

No  Answer 

10 

3.0 

•  If  you  w'ere  looking  for  a 

new'  home,  w'hat 

price  would 

you  be  w'illing  to 

pay 

•> 

Base: 

335 

100.0% 

Less  than  $15,000 

21 

6.3 

$15,000  to  $17,900 

54 

16.1 

$18,000  to  $21,900 

77 

23.0 

$22,000  to  $26,900 

53 

15.8 

$27,000  to  $34,900 

48 

14.3 

$35,000  or  more 

29 

8.7 

No  Answ'ers 

53 

15.8 

There  w'as  much 

more.  Ques- 

tions  on  “In  w' 

hich 

county 

w'ould  you  prefer  to  live?’’, 
“How  long  does  it  take  the 
chief  w'age  earner  to  go  from 
your  home  to  work?’’,  “What  is 
the  minimum  size  lot  you 
would  w'ant?’’.  And  questions 


that  could  help  the  new'spaper’s 
selling  story:  “If  you  were 
looking  for  a  new  home,  what 
day(s)  of  the  w'eek  (other 
than  Sunday)  w'ould  be  most 
convenient  for  you  to  do  your 
house  hunting?  (Saturday  was 
preferred ) . 

The  “Home  Forum’’  survey 
results  comprised  9  pages  of 
mimeographed  material.  Sta¬ 
pled.  Plain  and  simple.  Nothing 
fancy  at  all. 

Bet  a  lot  of  home  builders’ 
associations  w'ould  like  to  have 
this  kind  of  information  from 
their  new'spapers. 

*  *  * 

NEW  TRAINING  TOOL 

The  “Red  Book  of  Classified’’ 
is  a  new'  orientation  and  train¬ 
ing  tool  now'  in  use  at  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertmer. 

It’s  about  40  pages  of  mimeo¬ 
graphed  material,  arranged 
with  separate  sheets  for  each 
subject  so  it  can  be  updated 
easily.  The  book  covers  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  department,  han¬ 
dling  of  non-contract  copy  from 
“1.  Get  the  name  (spell  it 
back),  the  address  (spell  it 
back)  and  the  phone  number 
(repeat  it  back)  to,  “We  are 
going  to  start  your  ad  tomor¬ 
row  on  the  economical  10-day 
plan  ,  .  .”  and  just  about  every¬ 
thing  else  a  newcomer  will  be 
exposed  to  including,  in  many 
instances,  the  WHY  of  doing 
things  as  w'ell  as  the  HOW.  It 
also  explains  paper  marking 
operations,  how'  tomorrow’s 
space  is  estimated  and  w'hy 
the.se  functions  are  important, 
plus  a  lot  of  details  a  training 
•supervisor  might  easily  over¬ 
look  or  forget. 

CAM  Bill  Backvold  said,  “We 
feel  that  we  have  finally  hit 
upon  a  significant  training  as¬ 
sist.  A  paper  of  our  size  just 
can’t  afford  formal  training 
programs  of  very  long  dura¬ 
tion.  Unquestionably,  they  are 
the  best,  but  w'e  hope  we  have 
hit  on  something  that  is  next 
lie.st.” 

• 

L.A.  Times  Carries 
3  Millionth  Classified 

The  3  millionth  classified  ad 
to  be  publi.shed  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  this  year  appeared 
in  the  September  22  issue.  This 
W'as  two  days  earlier  than  the 
milestone  ad  had  been  published 
in  1965  w'hen  The  Times  went 
on  to  carry  a  record  total  of 
4,057,967  classified  ads  and 
29,916,167  lines  of  classified. 

Classified  advertising  manag¬ 
er  Frank  W.  Lester  points  out 
that  no  other  newspaper  has 
ever  published  as  many  as  3 
million  ads  in  an  entire  year, 
and  only  4  others  have  carried 
as  many  as  2  million. 


Anti-trust  Laws 

(Continued  from  page  110 

the  government’s  interpretations 
and  economic  theories,  we  tan 
attempt  to  establish  a  more 
viable  antitrust  policy.  Further, 
if  the  business  community  chal¬ 
lenges  more  of  these  suits  and 
achieves  some  success,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  and  the 
.Antitrust  Division  w'ill  scrutin¬ 
ize  more  carefully  those  mergers 
w'hich  they  challenge.  Hopefully, 
this  will  result  in  a  more  reason¬ 
able  and  consistent  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  antitrust  laws. 

Finally,  businessmen  should 
encourage  and  support  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  nation’s 
merger  policy  and  the  potential 
impact  of  this  policy  on  com¬ 
petition  and  our  other  economic 
objectives.  Such  a  study  should 
be  directed  to  recent  merger 
cases  or  proposals  that  have 
been  either  successfully  or  un¬ 
successfully  challenged  by  the 
government.  In  view  of  the 
number  of  recent  cases,  sufficient 
evidence  should  be  available  to 
determine  if,  in  retrospect,  the 
government’s  actions  against 
these  mergers  were  desirable  on 
the  basis  of  subsequent  economic 
developments.  In  particular,  the 
study  could  use  empirical  data 
of  competitive  conditions  before 
and  after  such  merger  proposals 
and  decide  if  the  proposal  did 
in  fact  threaten  to  “substantially 
lessen  competition.” 

I  would  not  presume  to  try  to 
outline  each  area  which  such  a 
study  might  cover.  But  I  believe 
that  at  least  three  questions 
must  be  considered: 

First,  does  our  current  anti¬ 
trust  policy  sufficiently  direct 
itself  to  the  objective  of  main¬ 
taining  competitive  markets? 
Second,  is  the  level  of  competi¬ 
tion  in  a  market  accurately  re¬ 
flected  by  the  number  of  compe¬ 
titors  or  some  given  concentra¬ 
tion  ratio?  And,  third,  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  predicting 
future  business  behavior  in  a 
given  market,  are  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  and  courts’  current  ef¬ 
forts  to  forecast  “potential  com¬ 
petition”  defensible? 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this 
study,  it  should  be  possible  to 
propose  new  legislation  to  im¬ 
prove  our  antitru.st  policy.  If, 
as  a  result  of  such  a  study  new 
laws  are  considered,  business 
must  be  willing  to  testify  at 
hearings  and  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions  in  the  public  forum. 

As  participants  in  a  free  mar¬ 
ket  economy,  and  supporters  of 
vigorous  competition,  each  busi¬ 
nessman  has  a  responsibility  to 
help  redirect  the  nation’s  anti¬ 
trust  policy.  To  this  responsibil¬ 
ity,  I  commend  your  attention 
and  effort. 
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Styrofoam^earns  its  letter.  That  capital  “S.’ 

Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trademark  for  the  specific 
brand  of  polyst3Tene  expanded  plastic  foam  made 
by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Only  Dow  makes 
Styrofoam  brand  insulation  and  buoyancy  billets! 
So  it  always  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

All  the  other  rules  for  proper  trademark  usage 


also  apply  to  Styrofoam.  Like  other  good  trade¬ 
marks,  Styrofoam  should  be  guarded  by  correct 
identification.  This  avoids  confusing  people  about 
the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing  St5rrofoam 
or  mark  it  uc  on  proofs.  We’ll  appreciate  it.  So 
will  the  trade.  Thank  you. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 


STATEMENT  OF  OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT  AND  CIRCULA-  , 
TION  (Act  of  October  23,  1962:  Sec-  ; 
tion  4369.  Title  39,  United  States 
Ciode). 

1.  Date  of  Filing:  September  29. 
1966. 

2.  Title  of  Publication:  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  —  THE  FOURTH  ES¬ 
TATE. 

3.  Frequency  of  Issue:  Weekly. 

4.  Location  of  Known  Office  of  Pub¬ 
lication:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10022. 

5.  Location  of  the  Headquarters  or 
General  Business  Offices  of  the  Pub-  i 
Ushers:  850  Third  Avenue.  New  Y'ork, 
N.Y.  10022. 

6.  Names  and  Addresses  of  Publish¬ 
er,  Editor,  and  Managing  Editor: 

Publisher:  Robert  U.  Brown,  Wood 
Road,  RFD  ifl.  Box  146,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.Y.  10549. 

Elditor:  Robert  U.  Brown.  Wood 
Road,  RFD  #1,  Box  146,  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.Y.  10549. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker, 

32  Orchard  Avenue.  Rye,  N.Y. 

7.  Owner:  . 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CO.. 

INC.,  850  Thirf  Avenue,  New  York  | 
10022. 

ROBERT  U.  BROWN.  Wood  Road.  i 
RFD  #1,  Box  146,  Mt.  Kisco.  N.Y.  I 
10549.  I 

JAMES  W.  BROWN,  333  East  65th  ; 
St..  New  York.  New  York.  , 

MISS  VIRGINIA  BROWN.  1360  Mid-  ; 
land  Avenue,  Bronxville,  N.Y. 

MRS.  CHARLOTTE  BROWN 
STEPHENS,  c/o  Robert  U.  Brown.  : 
Mt.  Kisco.  N.Y. 

MRS.  HELEN  BROWN  YOUNG. 
Woodland  Drive.  Lewiston  Heights, 
N.Y. 

MRS.  MATIL  BROWN  SPENCER. 
486  Island  Circle.  Sarasota,  Florida. 

MRS.  SUSAN  STEELE  BROWN,  , 
Wood  Road,  RFD  #1,  Box  146,  Mt.  ; 
Kisco.  N.Y.  10549. 

8.  Known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1  percent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other 
securities:  None. 

9.  Paragraphs  7  and  8  include,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  apiiears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  also  the  statements  in 
the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant’s 
full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner.  Names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  individuals  who  are  stock¬ 
holders  of  a  corporation  which  itself 
is  a  stockholder  or  holder  of  bonds, 
mortgages  or  other  securities  of  the 
publishing  corporation  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  paragraphs  7  and  8  when  the 
interests  of  such  individuals  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  1  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  stock  or  securities  of  the 
publishing  corporation. 

10.  Average  No.  Single 
Copies  Each  Issue 
Issue  During  Nearest 

Preceding  To  Filing 
12  Months  Date 

A.  Total  No.  Copies 
Printed  (Net  Press 

Run)  25,910  26.330 

B.  Paid  Circulation 

1.  Sales  through 
dealers  and  carriers, 
street  vendors  and 

counter  sales  671  437 

2.  Mail  subscriptions  22,719  23,091 

C.  Total  Paid 

Circulation  23,390  23,528 

D.  Free  Distribution 

(including  samples)  I 

by  mail,  carrier,  or 

other  means  1,600  2,074  I 

E.  Totsil  Distribution 

(Sum  of  C  and  D)  24,990  26,602 

F.  Office  Use.  LefG 
over,  unaccounted, 

si>oiled  after  printing  920  728 

G.  Total  (Sum  of  E  &  F  ' 

— should  equal  net  | 

press  run  shown  | 

in  A)  26.910  26,330 

I  certify  that  the  statements  made  ' 
by  me  above  are  correct  and  complete.  I 
Robert  U.  Brown,  President 


COPY  DESK  JOBS  (continued  from 

tion  into  the  heads  of  young  people  when 
they  are  in  high  school.  If  a  person  were 
attracted  to  the  idea  he  should  go  to  his 
local  newspaper  and  tell  the  editor  of  his 
intentions  of  studying  to  be  a  copy  reader. 
He  should  continue  his  schooling  through 
college.  The  editor  would  give  him  some 
guidance  as  to  courses  he  should  take — 
English,  history,  political  science,  and 
economics,  to  name  a  few.  If  the  student 
would  inform  the  editor  at  the  end  of  each 
school  year  what  his  grades  were,  he 
would  keep  a  line  of  communication  open 
and  keep  the  newspaper  interested  in  him. 

Most  newspapers  hire  “summer  interns” 
and  a  student  could  from  his  first  year  of 
college  very  likely  get  a  job  as  an  appren¬ 
tice  copy  reader  during  summer  vacations. 

The  work  can  be  learned  by  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  ambitious  person.  A  study  of  the 
pay  scales  of  50  newspapers  shows  that 
the  average  copy  reader,  after  from  two 
to  six  years’  experience,  receives  pay  of 
$155  a  week.  The  range  of  the  50  news¬ 
papers  was  $116  on  such  a  small  paper 
that  I  did  not  recognize  what  state  the 
town  was  in,  to  a  large  Washington  paper 
where  the  minimum  is  $210  per  week. 

A  copy  reader’s  job  does  not  have  the 
glamour  that  goes  with,  say,  being  a  for¬ 
eign  correspondent.  But  a  newspaper 
office  is  an  interesting  and  exciting  place 
no  matter  what  your  job  is.  You  seldom 
get  bored  because  the  news  keeps  chang¬ 
ing.  and  each  day’s  work  brings  surprises 
and  the  excitement  of  fast-moving  events. 

Some  cripples  carry  a  chip  on  their 
shoulder,  resentful  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  handicapped.  Those  should  be 
screened  out.  The  newspaper  business  is 
not  looking  for  malcontents. 

The  jobs  on  a  newspaper  which  a  crip¬ 
pled  person  could  handle  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  to  copy  desk  but  that  is 
where  the  greatest  labor  shortage  is.  A 
person  who  became  skilled  could  be  a  re¬ 
write  man — that  is,  take  stories  over  the 
phone  from  other  reporters  and  then  write 
them. 

In  general,  the  ideal  candidate  should 
have  all  or  most  of  the  following  basic 
characteristics. 


page  7) 

He  should  be  a  person: 

Who  is  seeking  opportunity,  not  secur¬ 
ity.  He  should  know  that  security  lies 
within  the  character  he  has  and  the  skills 
he  develops. 

Who  is  resourceful. 

Who  has  initiative,  one  who  thinks  for 
himself.  Not  the  reporter  who  returns 
from  the  wedding  and  says,  “No  story — 
the  bridegroom  didn’t  show  up.” 

W'ho  is  intellectually  honest.  A  reporter 
who  says,  “I  don’t  know,”  or  “I  didn’t 
ask  him  that,”  can  be  trusted.  A  city  edi¬ 
tor  can  sense  in  an  instant  when  a  report¬ 
er  is  faking,  or  is  trying  to  cover  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  ask  the  right  questions. 

Who  is  courageous.  One  who  is  not 
afraid  to  be  a  minority  of  one. 

Who  is  fair.  One  who  knows  there  are 
two  sides  to  all  controversial  questions  and 
who  will  listen  to  both  sides  with  em¬ 
pathy. 

Who  has  an  overdeveloped  sense  of 
justice.  One  who  is  aroused  by  injustice 
and  who  reacts  instinctively  against  spe¬ 
cial  privilege,  but  one  who  believes  the 
majority  has  some  rights  just  as  the  mi¬ 
nority  (loes. 

Who  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  an  in¬ 
nate  cheerfulness. 

Who  is  willing  to  assume  responsibility. 

Who  has  a  challenging  mind.  Who 
doesn’t  necessarily  believe  what  it  says  on 
the  outside  of  the  package  until  he  has 
looked  inside. 

Some  of  these  qualities  can  be  devel¬ 
oped,  but  the  more  a  man  brings  to  the 
business  the  faster  he’ll  progress. 

I’ve  left  the  main  one  for  the  last.  It 
is  judgment.  Some  call  it  common  sense. 
Probably  it  is  a  natural  derivative  of  some 
of  the  qualities  listed  above.  There  is 
nothing  harder  to  sense  in  an  applicant, 
but  there  is  nothing  more  valuable.  Some 
are  born  with  it,  some  acquire  it,  but  no 
one  has  it  thrust  upon  him. 

Dick  Thornburg 

Editor, 

Cincinnati  (0.)  Post 
and  Times-Star. 


A  BILLION  and  a  HALF 
DOLLAR  MARKET 

miTHEmm 

There  is  more  to  the  Worcester  Market  than  revealed  by  most  statistical  sources.  A 
substantial  program  for  growth,  well  beyond  the  planning  stage,  is  in  the  action  phase. 

Areas  of  growth:  Building  of  a  $40  million  state  medical  school.  Go-ahead  signal 
to  a  $45  million  urban  renewal  complex  to  include  two  major  department  stores  and  a 
major  hotel.  New  industries  such  as  the  Sprague  Electric  Co.  which  at  full  complement 
will  add  3000  employees  to  Worcester  payrolls.  Business  development,  and  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  progress  are  at  an  all-time  high.  Worcester  $1^2  billion  E.B.I. 
market  is  ON  THE  MOVE  and  is  recognized  as  Central  New  England’s  growth  market. 

WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Combined  Daily  over  155,000  /  Sunday  over  105,000 
President  and  Publisher,  Richard  C.  Steele— Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 
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FOR  THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

for  NEWS 

about  UNION  PACIFIC 


lust  call  the  Director 
of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory 
as  named  below 


OMAHA  —  Ed  Schafer 
(402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND  —  Walt  Graydon 
(503)  227-7771 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Paul  Harrison 
(213)  685-4350 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  —  C.  R.  Rockwell 
(801)  363-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY  —  W.  G.  Burden 
(212)  REctor  2-7440  or 
Ridgewood,  N.J. 

(201)  445-0340 


General  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68102 


GATEWAY  TO  AND  FROM 
THE  BOOMING  WEST 


ABA  Report 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


to  safepruard  fair  trial,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said. 

‘Fair  and  Objwlivc” 

Orison  S.  Marden  of  New 
York,  President  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association,  said  in 
comment  on  the  draft  report: 

“The  report  of  Justic  Rear¬ 
don’s  distinpruished  committee 
reflects  what  undoubtedly  is  the 
most  thorough  and  painstaking 
examination  ever  made  of  the 
problems  involved  in  balancing 
the  ancient  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  First  and  Sixth  amend¬ 
ments,  and  of  what  can  be  done 
to  resolve  those  problems. 

“No  one  could  read  the  draft 
report  without  recognizing  its 
fairness  and  objectivity.  Great 
care  has  gone  into  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  recommendations. 
The  committee  has  recognized 
fully  the  important  role  of  the 
news  media  in  the  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  process.  News  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  taking  part  in  the 
discussions  have  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  their  concern  in  helping 
to  find  fair  solutions.  They  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  aspects  of  the  study 
which  has  been  in  progress  al¬ 
most  two  years.  We  of  the  bar 
hope  that  the  constructive  bar- 
m^ia  dialogue  which  has  now 
been  started  will  continue  both 
nationally  and  in  communities 
all  across  the  country’.  If  it 
does,  in  the  .spirit  with  which 
this  report  has  been  prepared, 
the  results  can  only  be  in  the 
public  interest.” 

Members  of  the  Fair  Trial- 
Free  Press  Advisory  Committee 
are  Grant  B.  Cooper,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  attorney,  U.  S.  Judge  Ed- 
w’ard  J.  Devitt,  Minneapolis, 
Dean  Robert  M.  Figg,  Jr.,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.C.,  Ross  L.  Malone, 
Roswell,  N.M.,  attorney.  Judge 
Bernard  S.  Meyer,  Mineola, 
N.Y.,  U.  S.  Judge  Wade  H.  Mc- 
Cree,  Jr.,  Detroit,  Robert  G. 
Storey,  Dallas,  Tex.,  attorney, 
Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  New  York, 
former  U.  S.  Deputy  Attorney 
General  and  former  Federal 
Judge,  and  Daniel  P.  Ward, 
Chicago,  State’s  Attorney  of 
Cook  County.  Storey  and  Ma¬ 
lone  are  former  presidents  of 
the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  members  of  President  John¬ 
son’s  Commission  on  Law  En- 
brcement  and  the  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Justice.  Chairman  Rear¬ 
don  is  the  immediate  past  chair¬ 
man  of  the  section  of  Judicial 
Administration  of  ABA. 

The  committee  reporter  and 
staff  director  is  Prof.  David  L. 


Shapiro  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  The  project  is  being  car¬ 
ried  out  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Institute  of  Judicial  Admin¬ 
istration  of  New  York,  which  is 
.serving  as  the  project  secretar¬ 
iat.  Foundation  grants  totaling 
$750,000  made  jKJssible  the  Fair 
Trial-Free  Press  study  as  well 
as  the  five  other  phases  of  the 
ABA  minimum  standards  of 
justice  program  now  in  prog¬ 
ress. 

In  approximately  two  months, 
copies  of  the  draft  report  and 
accompanying  data  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  printed  form.  Plans  are 
underway  for  making  copies 
available  to  news  media  organ¬ 
izations  and  law  enforcement 
groups  for  national  di.stribution 
to  their  members.  A  similar 
wide  distribution  will  be  made 
within  the  legal  profession.  In¬ 
dividual  copies  of  the  report  will 
be  made  available  at  actual 
printing  cost.  Details  of  that  dis¬ 
tribution  wilt  be  announced 
later. 


‘.No  Freedom  Threat' 

Here  are  some  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  excerpts  from  the  re^rt: 

1.  “The  committee  believes 
that  an  essential  step  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  potentially 
prejudicial  news  coverage  is  the 
adoption  of  carefully  limited  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  release  of  in¬ 
formation  by  lawyers  and  law 
enforcement  officers.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  research  and  field  w’ork 
show  that  the  overwhelming  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  potentially  preju¬ 
dicial  material  emanates  from 
these  sources. 

“Adoption  and  enforcement  of 
appropriate  restrictions,  it  is 
believed,  falls  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  judiciary,  will  not 
abridge  the  constitutional  free¬ 
doms  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
and  should  significantly  allevi¬ 
ate  if  not  resolve  the  problem 
that  now  exists. 

“It  should  be  noted  that  one 
of  the  most  critical  aspects  of 
this  (contempt)  power — the 
vagueness  of  its  contours  — 
would  not  be  present  here  be¬ 
cause  the  punishment  would  be 
imposed  for  a  violation  of  a  rule 
of  court  that  is  clear  as  to  what 
may  or  may  not  be  done.” 

2)  “We  hold  that  there  is  an 
accommodation  possible  which 
w’ill  give  full  force  to  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  the  First  and  Sixth 
Amendments  without  simulta¬ 
neously  giving  rise  to  conflicts 
that  have  in  many  quarters  been 
deemed  inevitable  .  .  .  This  ac¬ 
commodation  will  be  found  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  adoption  of  limi¬ 
tation — carefully  defined  as  to 
content  and  timing — on  the  re¬ 
lease  of  information  bearing  on 
the  apprehension  and  trial  of 
criminal  defendants  by  members 
of  the  bar  and  by  law  enforce¬ 


ment  agencies  .  .  .  We  submit 
that  the  primary  burden  for 
ensuring  fair  trial  rests  on  the 
legal  branch  and  the  agencies 
which  serve  and  minister  to  it. 

“The  nature  and  manner  of 
that  service  largely  determines 
the  extent  to  which  streams  of 
justice  which  should  be  clear 
are  made  less  so  by  the  news 
media,  whose  task  it  is  to  keep 
the  people  informed.  None  are 
more  aware  than  we  of  the  vital 
importance  of  a  free  press  in 
this  democracy.  We  further  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  this  free¬ 
dom  carries  with  it  a  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  exercise  of  re¬ 
straint  in  the  reporting  of  crim¬ 
inal  matters,  and  that  in  the 
absence  of  such  restraint,  no 
steps  that  can  be  taken  will  ef¬ 
fectively  ensure  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  fair  trial  .  .  . 
It  remains  for  all  concerned  to 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  prove 
that  fact — an  effort  which  will 
require  sustained  cooperation 
and  interchange.” 

3)  “Recent  decades  have  seen 
an  unparalleled  recognition  of 
the  basic  rights  of  the  individual 
who  finds  himself  subject  to  the 
criminal  process.  One  corollary 
of  this  recognition  is  a  greater 
likelihood  that  ill-timed  public 
statements  will  convey  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  future  triers  of  fact 
that  were  obtained  in  violation 
of  those  rights,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  cannot  constitutionally  be 
used  to  establish  guilt  in  a  court 
of  law  ...” 

73  Instances  Cited 

4)  “The  committee’s  one- 
month  content  analysis  of  20 
newspapers  shows  73  instances 
in  which  a  record  of  prior  con¬ 
viction,  arrests,  or  indictments 
was  disseminated  during  the 
period  from  arre.st  to  trial,  and 
in  all  but  seven  of  these  in¬ 
stances  the  source  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  the  police  depart¬ 
ment.  In  most  of  these  instances, 
although  information  as  to  con¬ 
victions  (but  not  arrests)  may 
have  been  theoretically  available 
in  court  files,  it  probably  would 
not  have  been  obtained  as  a 
practical  matter  except  from  the 
police. . . .  Efforts  to  evaluate  the 
dangers  to  a  fair  trial  that  may 
be  created  by  public  statements 
and  reporting  have  generally 
been  focused  on  the  effect  on  a 
potential  or  actual  juror.  The 
question  whether  an  individual 
juror  is  swayed  by  what  he  sees 
or  reads  outside  the  courtroom 
about  a  particular  case  is,  of 
course,  a  vital  one.  But  it  is  not 
the  only  one.  Also  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  is  the  possible  impact  of 
news  coverage  on  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  crime,  on  the  conduct  of 
lawyers  and  judges  and  per¬ 
haps  most  important,  on  the 
integrity  of  the  judicial  process 


and  the  stature  of  our  legal 
institutions.” 

5)  “Several  obsen’ers  have 
urged  the  adoption  of  some  as- 
pects  of  the  system  currently  m 
force  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  Commonwealth  coun¬ 
tries,  where  judges  have  far- 
reaching  powers  to  punish  the 
news  media  for  contempt  for 
publications  tending  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  fairness  of  a  tri.'.l 
.  .  .  others  have  proposed  the 
adoption  of  statutorj’  restric¬ 
tion  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the 
increased  use  of  the  contempt 
power  against  the  news  media 
there  are  several  difficulties. 
First,  the  British  experience 
suggests  that  the  exercise  of 
such  power  by  judges  may  serve 
to  stifle  desirable  public  dis¬ 
cussion  of  is.sues  and  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  crusading  zeal  of  the 
press.  It  may,  for  example,  lead 
to  a  greater  reluctance  to  ex¬ 
pose  crime  or  corruption  in  pub¬ 
lic  places,  or  to  engage  in  con¬ 
structive  criticism  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  judicial  proceedings. 
That  this  appears  to  some  ex- 
ent  to  have  happened  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  suggested  by  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  own  investigation  .  .  . 
second,  the  significant  expansion 
of  the  use  of  the  contempt  pow¬ 
er  against  the  news  media  would 
po.se  constitutional  questions 
that  have  yet  to  be  re.solved  ...” 

6)  “One  argument  that  might 
be  made  against  the  adoption  of 
restrictions  (on  release  of  cer¬ 
tain  information  by  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers)  is  that  they  will 
•sei-ve  to  ‘muzzle’  the  sources  of 
information  .  .  .  and  deprive  the 
public  of  information  it  ought 
to  have. 

Lnacceptable  Argument 

“The  committee  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  this  argument  should  be 
accepted  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  restrictions. 
These  proposals  are  carefully 
limited  as  to  timing,  and  are  de¬ 
signed  not  to  prohibit  disclos¬ 
ures  that  assist  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  that  inform 
the  public  of  the  commission  of 
a  crime  or  the  apprehension  of 
those  accused  of  crime  .  .  .  the 
restrictions  . .  .  would  apply  only 
to  those  who  by  virtue  of  their 
profession  or  position  in  govern¬ 
ment  have  a  fiduciary  obligation 
to  support  the  system  they  help 
to  administer.  The  media  would 
not  be  precluded  from  exposing 
what  they  regarded  as  improper 
conduct  by  such  persons  .  .  .  the 
restrictions  would  apply  only  to 
a  given  period  in  the  criminal 
process.  The  question,  then,  is 
not  whether  certain  disclosures 
can  be  made,  but  when. 

7.  “The  committee  would  urge 
that  in  any  contempt  prosecu¬ 
tion  that  procedural  safeguards 

(Continued  on  page  123) 
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JLuven  for  getting  footballs  out  of  trees.  Also,  to 
do  many  other  useful  things. 

More  than  60  million  Americans  share  owner¬ 
ship  in  cooperatives.  City,  town,  and  rxiral  people 
use  these  co-ops  to  get  housing,  food,  health  care, 
credit,  insurance,  drugs,  furniture,  and  petroleum 
products.  Rural  people  use  cooperatives  to  get 
electricity  and  telephone  service.  Farmers  use  co¬ 
ops  to  get  feed,  fertilizer,  chemicals,  and  steel 
products  and  to  sell  their  crops  and  livestock 
products.  All  of  this  cooperative  business  totals 
$20  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Businessmen  also  use  cooperatives  to  serve  their 
special  needs— druggists,  grocers,  hardwaremen, 
clothiers,  and  other  independent  merchants.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  world-wide  news  gathering 
agency,  is  a  publishers’  cooperative. 

The  boys’  football-retrieving  co-op  is  informal, 
instantaneous.  Grown-ups  go  at  it  more  deliber¬ 
ately.  They  organize.  They  elect  directors  and  de¬ 
cide  the  co-op’s  purposes,  each  member  having 
one  vote.  The  directors  establish  policies  and  hire 
a  manager  to  carry  them  out. 

The  distinctive  mark  of  a  co-op  is  that  it  serves 
the  people  who  own  it:  its  customers.  It’s  locally- 
owned,  not-for-profit,  serving  its  member-owners 
at  approximate  cost.  Through  their  co-op  they 
have  a  voice  in  determining  the  quality  of  goods 
and  services  they  get  and  the  prices  they  pay. 

In  cooperatives,  60  million  persons  participate 
more  fully  in  this  country’s  free  enterprise  system. 
They  find  it  a  good  way  to  get  things  done. 
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Andy  Gump’s  Statue 
Has  Hard  Fate,  Too 

By  Bill  Papp 


I  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

I  Time,  weather  and  mischief 
are  despoiling  the  .statue  of 
:  Andy  Gump,  which  memorial- 
1  izes  America’s  early  daily  comic 
;  strip. 

Badly  in  need  of  a  new  bronze 
finish,  missing  part  of  Andy’s 
familiar  campaign  hat,  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  one  foot  gone,  and  with 
assorted  cracks  and  patches,  the 
statue  stands  in  Flat  Iron  Park 
overlooking  Lake  Geneva. 

The  14-foot  memorial  has 
been  an  attraction  for  visitors 
I  for  41  years.  It  has  stood  in  the 
park  since  1935  when  it  was 


Andy  Gump's  statue  stands  in 
classic  pose,  with  one  foot  on  a 
globe  and  hand  gripping  his 
lapel,  depicting  his  famous  pos¬ 
ture  when  campaigning  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  U.S. 

presented  to  the  town  by  the 
Chicago  Tribatcc  to  commemor¬ 
ate  the  comic  strip  and  its 
creator  (Robert)  Sidney  Smith, 
who  originated  the  Gump  char¬ 
acters  for  the  Tribune  in  1917. 

Jcanager  Vandals 

During  the  summers  when 
this  resort  draws  thousands  of 
jeanagers,  they  often  target  in 
on  the  statue  for  acts  of  vandal¬ 
ism  and  mi.schief.  In  the  past, 
Andy’s  arm  has  been  smashed, 
holes  punched  in  his  hack  and 
the  175-pound  plaque  stolen  (it 


What  card  game  is  easiest  to 
cheat  at? 

Just  Ask  Gertie 

Box  26n  Editor  and  Publisher 
(stamped  s.a.e.  please) 


was  recovered  in  a  Chicago 
suburb) . 

When  a  community  carnival 
jammed  the  little  lakeside  park 
a  few  weeks  ago  the  Gump 
statue  stood  incongruously  be¬ 
tween  the  ferris  wheel  and  the 
baseball  throw.  A  Koufax- 
minded  youngster  tossed  south¬ 
paw  slants  off  the  famous  bow 
tie  with  roasted  corn  cobs — un¬ 
mindful  that  he  was  plunking 
a  candidate  who  had  stumped 
for  the  Presidency  of  his  coun¬ 
try! 

Cartoonist  Smith  fashioned 
the  statue  at  his  estate  near 
here  in  1924.  It  stayed  there 
until  his  death  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  1935. 

Million-Dollar  Pact 

Tragically,  Smith  die<l  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  he 
signed  a  three-year  extension  of 
his  contract  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate.  His  contracts  received 
world-wide  publicity.  In  1922  he 
signed  the  first  million  dollar 
pact  ever  given  a  comic  strip 
artist — that  was  for  a  10-year 
period.  He  received  a  Rolls- 
Royce  as  a  bonus, 

.According  to  Chicago  news- 
))aper  lore,  .1.  M.  Patterson  of 
the  Tribune  (later  to  become 
founder  of  the  Metv  York  Daily 
Neu'ft)  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
daily  strip  depicting  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  an  American  family. 
He  chri.stened  the  family  “The 
Gump  s’’.  Webster  defines 
“gump”  as  "a  silly,  stupid  fel¬ 
low'.’’  Patterson  utilized  the 
w'ord  as  meaning  a  .sort  of  char¬ 
acter  at  the  head  of  a  “typical” 
family.  It  is  said  that  Patter- 
.son  had  a  hand  in  plotting 
Andy’s  antics  for  many  years. 

.Around  the  ^'orld 

At  their  heyday,  “Andy,” 
“Min”  and  “Bim”  appeared  in 
English  language  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
Europe,  Haw'aii  and  Australia. 
The  'Tribune’s  plaque  reads  that 
“the  irrepressible  Gump  has 
brightened  the  daily  lives  of 
millions  throughout  the  w'orld.” 

So  it  is  w'ith  a  touch  of  shock 
that  old-time  fans  come  upon 
the  dilapidated  figure  and  over¬ 
hear  young  members  of  the 
new'  generation  ask,  “Who  was 
Andy  Gump?” 


Jean  Adams  (r)  interviews  famous 
designer  Beau  Desiree  in  Hong 
Kong. 


Jean  Adams  Circles 
World  for  Teens 

Jean  Adams,  who  writes  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate’s  “Teen  Forum” 
column  and  conducts  clinics, 
literally  has  been  around  the 
“fashion  world”  to  serve  her 
newspaper  clients  better. 

She  stopped  in  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Naples,  Capri,  Nice,  Can¬ 
nes,  St.  Tropez  and  Lisbon  and 
then  visited  Honolulu,  Tokyo, 
Taipei,  Hong  Kong  and  Bang¬ 
kok.  In  all  these  places  she  inter¬ 
viewed  fashion  authorities  and 
also  teenagers  in  order  to  find  | 
out  why  all  the  world’s  teenagers  1 
seem  to  be  behaving  in  the  same  i 
way  these  days. 

*  4>  * 

Markstein  to  W  rite 
Financial  Column 

financial  column  titled 
“Charting  Stocks  with  David  L. 
Markstein”  will  be  released 
twice  a  week.  Markstein,  author 
of  the  book,  “How  To  Chart 
Your  Way  To  Stock  Market 
Profits,  is  vicepresident  of  the 
Financial  Analysts  of  New 
Orleans.  (1238  National  Bank  of  > 
Commerce  Bldg.) 

The  format,  he  said,  will  in-  I 
elude  discussions  of  the  stock  ' 
market’s  technical  position,  ex¬ 
planations  of  background  news 
and  developments  causing  stock 
prices  to  go  up  or  down,  and 
information  on  “hot”  industries 
whose  stocks  are  in  investor 
favor,  1; 

•  *  *  t 

Koufax  Facts  | 

Timely  Books,  the  serializa-  * 
tion  service  of  the  Chicago  Trib-  ^ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate,  I 
has  prepared  a  12-part  news-  f 
paper  series  from  “Koufax,” 
the  newly-published  biography  f 
of  Sandy  Koufax,  pitching  star 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers.  j 
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SYNDICATES 

Coltin  Covers  Social 
Security,  Medicare 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Wendell  H.  Coltin,  46,  whose 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  columns 
on  medicare,  social  security  and 
safety  have  won  more  than  60 
awards,  has  been  signed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corporation  to 
write  the  syndicate’s  social 
security-medicare  column,  “It’s 
Your  Money.” 

“Mr.  Coltin  will  w'rite  300 
words  for  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  release  and  a  longer 
600-word  column  for  weekends, 
beginning  Oct.  2,”  explained  S. 
George  Little,  president  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Features.  “We  are  very 
glad  to  have  such  an  outstand¬ 
ing  authority  contributing  his 
exceptional  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  and  providing  up-to- 
date  information  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  field  of  social  security  for  a 
nation-wide  audience.” 

20,000  I..eller>i 

Since  he  joined  the  Boston 
Herald  in  1954,  Coltin  has  been 
a  feature  writer  in  his  special 
field  and  also  an  assistant  city 
editor  and  a  staff  reporter.  His 
daily  “Medicare  Mailbox,”  begun 
I  in  August,  1965,  has  received 
t  more  than  20,000  letters  from 
readers  and  after  an  article  de¬ 
scribing  the  column  appeared  in 
E&P  (Jan.  8),  dozens  of  leading 
I  newspapers  contacted  the  Her- 
f  aid  to  obtain  more  information, 
t  Coltin  explained  that  he  plans 
j  to  incorporate  many  of  the 
ideas  behind  the  Herald’s  pro¬ 
gram  into  the  General  Features 
column. 

“There  will  continue  to  be 
■  many  changes  in  the  social 
{  security  and  medicare  benefits,” 
i  he  said.  “I  hope  to  make  the 
I  column  readable,  informative, 
f  and  to  attract  as  readers  indi- 
[  viduals  who  have  not  regularly 
j  read  social  security  columns 
before.” 

Earlier  this  year,  Coltin  re¬ 
ceived  the  Regional  Director’s 
Citation  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare  “in  recognition  of  his  imag¬ 
ination  and  sympathetic  public 
understanding  in  establishing 
the  Medicare  Mailbox  and  Medi¬ 
care  Enrollment  Assistance  Cou¬ 
pon.”  The  award,  rarely  given 
outside  the  department,  also 
praised  him  for  his  work  “which 
has  saved  time  and  inconveni¬ 
ence  for  thousands  of  our  senior 
citizens  and  endless  days  of  pro- 
:  duction  for  the  Social  Security 
j  Administration.” 


Wendell  H.  Col6n 


For  Wendell  Coltin,  writing 
for  newspapers  is  a  family  tra¬ 
dition.  At  age  14,  he  became  high 
.school  correspondent  for  the 
Newburyport  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  a  job  previously  held  by 
two  of  his  three  older  brothers 
and  which  continued  in  the  Col¬ 
tin  family  for  11  successive 
years.  Upon  graduation,  he  be¬ 
came  a  regular  reporter  for  the 
News  until  World  War  II,  when 
he  joined  the  Air  Force. 

Army  Editor 

While  in  the  service,  he  wrote 
for  and  edited  base  newspapers 
and  was  the  first  stateside  news¬ 
paperman  to  interview  Wernher 
von  Braun  and  to  cover  his 
“secret”  arrival  with  15  other 
key  German  scientists  at  New 
Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Dela. 
(1945).  Unfortunately,  he  could 
not  reveal  the  story  which  re¬ 
mained  a  military  secret  for  19 
months. 

While  stationed  at  New  Castle 
AFB,  he  was  named  one  of  Wil¬ 
mington’s  “Men  of  the  Year.” 
At  war’s  end,  he  joined  the 
Wilmington  (Dela.)  Joumal- 
Every  Evening  for  a  brief  time 
before  moving  to  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporting  and  feature 
writing  on  the  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gazette.  Eight  years 
later  he  joined  the  Boston 
Herald. 

In  addition  to  many  honors 
for  his  work  in  the  social  secu¬ 
rity-medicare  field,  Coltin  has 
won  a  number  of  coveted  awards 
for  his  columns  on  highway 
safety.  These  include:  The  New 
England  Kiwanis  District’s 
Minute  Man  Award  for  highway 
.safety,  received  with  President 
Eisenhower  and  Abraham  Ribi- 
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coff,  then  governor  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  1957 ;  first  prize  for  two 
successive  years  in  the  American 
Trucking  Association  Safety 
Story  Competition ;  first  prize 
for  newspapers  of  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  and  over  in  the  annual 
Public  Service  Promotion  of 
E&P  for  his  Safety  Crusade 
series  of  1956. 
iiiinnniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiim 

Syndicate 

/Sentences 

“Phil’s  Flourishing  Fan  Mail” 
was  the  heady  head  over  a  story 
by  Norman  Kahl  in  The  Family 
Star,  house  journal  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star.  The  lead  read: 

“There’s  this  lady  in  Venice, 
sipping  her  mid-moming  cap¬ 
puccino  on  the  Piazza  San 
Marco  and  wondering  where  she 
can  find  the  biggest  philoden¬ 
dron  in  the  world  for  the  Cor¬ 
coran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  U.S.A.  So  she  just 
happens  to  pick  up  a  paper,  and 
there’s  an  account  of  this  very 
philodendron,  which  is  in  the 
custody  of  Ann  Love,  Chevy 
Chase,  D.C.,  U.S.A.,  because 
Heloise  has  moved  to  Texas — 
U.S.A.,  of  course. 

“Confusing?  Not  in  the  world 
of  Philip  H.  Love.  Not  in  the 
well-ordered  bedlam  that  is 
‘Love  on  Life,’  Phil’s  weekly 
column,  which  appears  in  The 
Star  every  Monday  and  is  s3m- 
dicated  by  NANA  to  150  papers 
throughout  the  country  and  the 
world,  for  that  matter. 

“The  story  really  did  begin 
with  Heloise  Cruse,  the  column¬ 
ist  (King  Features  Syndicate), 


IRVING  A.  LESTER,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  where  he  was  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hearst  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zines,  also  managed  the  sales  and 
promotions  for  the  motion  picture 
classification,  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  King  Features  Syndicate,  Frank 
C.  McLearn,  president  and  general 
manager,  announced. 


who  was  moving  to  Texas  and 
who  decided  quite  sanely  not  to 
make  the  trip  with  her  horti¬ 
cultural  monstrosity.  So  natur¬ 
ally  she  thought  of  charming, 
gentle  Ann  Love,  who  she  knew’, 
w’as  incapable  of  turning  kittens 
or  philodendron  away  from  her 
doorstep.” 

Incidentally,  Phil  Love’s  big 
batch  of  fan  mail  recently  in¬ 
cluded  letters  from  rival  col¬ 
umnists  and  a  love-letter-to- 
Love  written  by  a  lumber  dealer 
on  a  36-inch  strip  of  wooden 
lath. 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  an¬ 
nual  Woodrow  Wilson  luncheon 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Birth¬ 
place  Foundation  Sept.  30,  in 
Staunton,  Va. 

• 

Frank  Gifford  Gives 
Football  Guidelines 

Frank  Gifford,  former  star 
fianker  back  for  the  New  York 
Giants  and  now  star  sports- 
caster  for  CBS,  has  written  a 
six-part  “how-to”  series  on  foot¬ 
ball  for  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance. 

The  series,  condensed  from 
“Frank  Gifford’s  Football 
Guidelines”  (McGraw-Hill),  is 
aimed  at  younger  readers  who 
are  taking  their  first  crack  at 
the  gridiron.  Each  of  the 
articles  is  illusti’ated  with  line 
drawings,  showing  equipment, 
exercises,  positioning  and  plays. 
All  NANA  subscribers  are  get¬ 
ting  the  series  as  part  of  the 
regular  service,  and  it  is  being 
offered  for  sale  to  non- subscrib¬ 
ers  where  available. 

• 

La  Union,  Spanish 
Daily,  Bows  in  Arizona 

La  Union,  a  new  afternoon 
Spanish  language  daily  news¬ 
paper,  began  publication  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  in  Douglas,  Arizona. 

La  Union  is  published  by 
Douglas  Dispatch,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Douglas  Dispatch, 
an  English  language  daily 
serving  Southeastern  Arizona 
and  Northern  Sonora,  Mexico, 
since  1902.  Both  newspapers 
are  published  six  days  weekly. 

Aaron  E.  Loney,  publisher  of 
both  newspapers,  said  “I  was 
encouraged  to  launch  the  new 
newspaper  by  area  advertisers 
and  readers  in  an  effort  to 
reach  the  regional  market  more 
effectively.  Approximately  68 
per  cent  of  Douglas  population 
is  of  Mexican-American  de¬ 
scent.” 

Present  subscribers  of  the 
Dispatch  will  also  receive  La 
Union.  Initial  circulation  of  La 
Union  is  reported  at  6,000. 
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IDEA  FILE 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Here's  another  in  an  occa¬ 
sional  feature  of  this  column  on 
ideas  ntlled  from  weeklies 
around  the  country.  They  are 
presented  in  the  hope  that  other 
editors  may  find  them  useful. 

COOK  BOOK  —  The  sister 
weekly  Bluffs  (Ill.)  Times  and 
Meredosia  Budget  are  selling 
cook  books  containing  favorite 
recipes  of  subscribers  to  the  two 
papers.  Co-publisher  Leah  Jones 
reported  over  100  copies  of  the 
“Times  -  Budget  Cook  Book” 
were  sold  in  the  first  five  days. 

*  *  * 

OLD  MOVIES  — The  Ridge¬ 
wood  Newspapers,  Ridgewood, 
N.J.,  spon.sor  an  “Old  Movie 
Festival”  each  year  that  runs 
over  three  nights.  “The  Covered 
Wagon,”  a  43-year-old  Western, 
started  off  the  festival  this  year, 
followed  by  an  1936  musical  and 
the  not-so-old  (1957)  “The 
Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai.”  In 
an  editorial  entitled  “Old 
Movies  Are  Fun,”  the  twice- 
weekly’s  editors  pointed  out: 
“.  .  .  the  audience  loved  it.  [The 
Covered  Wagon]  It’s  more  than 
likely  that  many  of  the  young 
people  there  had  never  before 
seen  a  silent  picture.  Some  may 
not  even  have  known  that  there 
was  a  time  when  pictures  didn’t 
talk. 

“These  old  films  are  today  a 
part  of  motion  picture  history 
and  this  paper  has  taken  pleas¬ 
ure  in  presenting  some  of  them 
from  time  to  time  .  .  .  Join  your 
neighbors  and  come  down  to  the 
Shell  Tuesday  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Tue.sday  as  our  guests. 
You’ll  find  it’s  a  real  fun  eve¬ 
ning  and  you’ll  meet  hundreds 
of  your  friends.” 

•  *  * 

FINE  PRINT  — Using  small 
type  in  the  middle  of  a  full  tab¬ 
loid  page  of  white  space,  the 
Westhury  (N.Y.)  Times  ran  the 
following:  “In  the  Westbury 
Times  people  read  everything 
.  .  .  including  the  fine  print! 
That’s  why  it  pays  to  advertise 
in  the  only  newspaper  serving 
this  high  income,  .sophisticated 
market.” 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
again  in  small  print  was:  “Yes, 
we’re  represented  nationally  .  .  . 
by  Mulligan  and  McDonald,  141 
Ea.st  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Oxford  7-0820 

*  *  * 

FAIR  HOUSING  PLEDGE— 
The  Oherlin  (Ohio)  News-Trib¬ 
une  has  announced  to  readers 


it  is  taking  “a  positive  step 
toward  fair  housing.”  The  step 
is  the  offer  by  the  News-Tribune 
to  run  free  of  charge  the  state¬ 
ment,  “We  believe  in  fair  hous¬ 
ing,”  at  the  end  of  any  real 
estate  ad  if  the  advertiser  re¬ 
quested  it. 

“Such  a  .statement,”  the 
News-Tribune  claimed,  “would 
quietly  indicate  that  a  home- 
owner  or  realtor  intends  to 
apply  the  same  standards  to 
everj-  person  interested  in  rent¬ 
ing  or  buying  property,  legard- 
less  of  religion  or  color  of  skin. 
Such  a  statement  would  resolve 
for  the  advertiser  all  won¬ 
dering  about  whether  or  not  he 
really  would  rent  or  sell  to  a 
Negro.  The  decision  would  have 
been  made,  consciously  and  well 
in  advance,  and  then  firmly  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  single  line  in  his 
ad. 

“Such  a  statement  would  also 
remove  considerable  embarrass¬ 
ment  for  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups.  They  could  ap¬ 
proach  landlords,  homeowners 
and  realtors  without  half-ex¬ 
pecting,  as  they  do  now,  to  be 
rebuffed  or  evaded.  More  im¬ 
portant,  the  use  of  such  a  state¬ 
ment  would  be  a  positive  step 
toward  equality  of  opportunity. 
Whereas  fair  housing  by  legis¬ 
lation  is  essentially  negative 
with  its  threat  of  punishment, 
the  fair  housing  statement 
would  be  positive  and  volun¬ 
tary.” 

The  News-Tribune  equated 
such  a  pledge  with  “an  equal 
opportunity  employer”  line  at 
the  end  of  help  w’anted  adver¬ 
tisements,  which  the  newspa¬ 
per  claimed  “is  becoming  an 
increasingly  popular  way  for 
an  employer  to  show  that  he  is 
committed  to  hiring  new  people 
without  regard  to  race,  creed 
or  color.” 

*  *  ♦ 

BE.4CHED  — The  Glen  Cove 
(N.Y.)  Record-Pilot  ended  the 
summer  on  a  nice  note  by  run¬ 
ning  on  its  front  page  pictures 
of  bathing  beauties  at  the  local 
beaches. 

“With  Autumn  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching,”  the  editors  wrote  on 
the  front  page,  “we  thought  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  have 
photographer  Joe  David.son  re¬ 
cord  some  of  the  brightest  spots 
of  summer — pretty  young  girls 
in  attractive  bathing  .suits.  All 
the  girls  w’ere  photographed  at 
Glen  Cove  and  Sea  Cliff  beaches 
which  appear  even  more  deso¬ 


late  now  that  the  young  people 
ai’e  gone.  If  you’re  interested 
in  such  sights,  there  are  more 
beach  pictures  on  page  4.” 

*  *  * 

POLLED  —  Tom  Leathers, 
publisher  of  the  Squire,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  took  his  own  newspa¬ 
per  poll  on  whether  readers  u  yj  I 

favored  Robert  Kennedy  or  J1.OUS0  ±  HUCI 
Lyndon  Johnson  for  President 
in  1968.  Kennedy  came  up  first  rbflSPS  T/0 
in  225  out  of  the  348  ballots 

'“^People  don't  tool  halt-way  Credit  Ban 
about  Kennedy,”  Leathers 

wrote,  in  explaining  the  poll.  .  A  substantially  softened  ver- 
“The  comments  seem  to  reflect  a  ,  President  Johnson  s 

deep  admiration  or  almost  a  anti-inflation  tax  bill  was  sent 
hatred  House  this  week  by  the 

“President  Johnson  seems  to  Ways  and  Means  Com- 

have  lost  much  of  his  fervent  *”*jL*^  .  ,  ,  . 

support.  Two  years  ago,  we  ran  committee  s  bill,  which  is 

a  ‘Goldwater-johnson’  poll  and  expected  to  be  approved  by  the 
the  glowing  comments  about  the  House  and  the  Senate,  eases 
President  would  have  filled  the  impact  of  the  16-month  sus- 
many  pages.  But  this  time  there  pension  of  the  7%  tax  credit  by 
were  few.  Instead,  strong  anti-  permitting  businesses  who  have 
Johnson  feeling.”  placed  a  binding  order  or  other- 

According  to  Leathers,  on  the  "’ise  committed  themselves  for 
Missouri  side  of  the  Squire’s  50%  or  more  of  the  total  cost 
circulation  area,  the  registration  project  before  Sept.  9  to 

is  about  half  Democratic  and  claim  the  tax  credit  for  the  full 
half  Republican.  On  the  Kansas  co.st  of  the  investment.  The  bill 
side,  it’s  more  than  2  to  1  for  S’!®®  allows  companies  to  claim 
the  GOP.  “So  we  guess  some  credit  for  the  full  cost  of 
Republicans  voted  in  our  poll,”  equipment  provided  the 

he  said,  “and  some  maybe  even  commited  orders  represent  50% 
just  to  get  at  either  Johnson  more  of  the  entire  cost  and 
or  Kennedy.  About  20  ballots  the  binding  agreements  were 
strong  condemned  both  men.”  niade  prior  to  the  Sept.  9  cut- 
Leathers  said  the  results  of 

the  poll  indicated  a  tremendous  “ill  as  .sent  to  the  House 

dissatisfaction  with  the  Great  also  calls  for  a  continuation  of 
Society  and  what  it  stood  for.  the  ‘150%  declining  balance” 
“Despite  this  opposition,”  he  ^^st  write-off  method  on  build- 
added,  “we  wouldn’t  be  so  pre-  *ag  depreciation,  but  two  other 
sumptious  to  think  that  the  f^ister  write-off  techniques — 
President  couldn’t  win  in  a  na-  “sum  of  the  years  digits”  and 
tional  election.  He’s  played  *  double  declining  balance” — 
right  with  the  guys  who  control  "’ould  be  suspended, 
the  big  bloc  of  votes  and  that’s  suspension  of  the  tax 

where  the  pay-off  is.  But  he’d  credit  applies  to  all  industries; 
better  be  thankful  that  he’s  not  however,  the  Senate  Finance 
running  for  Mayor  of  Leawood  Committee  is  expected  to  ex- 
— or  city  councilman  from  empt  the  railroads  before  the 
Southern  Kansas  City  or  Prairie  hill  is  sent  to  the  Senate. 
Village.  He  could  take  an  awful  • 

beating  from  almost  any  guy  Kelly  Buys  Iroiltoil 

named  Joe.  Newspaper  Stock 

Here  were  .some  of  the  more  *  * 

heated  responses  to  the  Squire  Burt  B.  Mills,  publi.sher  of 
poll:  the  fronton  (Ohio)  Tribune 

“Neither.  How  can  you  have  since  I960,  announced  Thursday 
a  choice  between  a  Gila  mon-  that  J.  B.  Kelly  of  Montgomery, 
ster  and  a  rattlesnake?”  Ala.,  has  become  publisher  of 

“Is  this  a  choice?  How  about  the  afternoon  and  Sunday 
Martin  Luther  King?”  newspaper. 

“Lyndon  Johnson  has  failed  Mills  said  he  sold  part  of  his 
as  president.  Anything  is  better  stock  in  Ironton  Newspapers 
than  LBJ.”  Inc.  to  Kelly  and  was  negotiat- 

“Kennedy?  Good  God,  No!  ing  the  purchase  of  other  news- 
Not  this  ‘other  Kennedy  kid’  paper  properties, 
with  the  beatnick  haircut.”  Kelly,  mechanical  .superin- 

“Ye,  Gods!  Don’t  we  have  a  tendent  of  the  Montgomery  Ad- 
choice?”  vertiser  and  Alabama  Journal 

*  *  *  for  the  past  three  years,  said 

LIVING  LIGHT — The  Farina  he  anticipated  no  personnel 
(Ill.)  News  u.sed  a  two-column  changes  or  shift  in  editorial 
box  on  its  front  page,  admon-  policy  “at  this  time.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  1,  1966 


ishing  readers  to  “Light  Up  and 
Live!”  The  message  was:  “Turn 
on  your  headlamps  during  dav- 
light  hours  for  Labor  Day  holi¬ 
day.  Alert  yourself  and  others 
to  holiday  driving  hazards.” 
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ABA  Report 

(Continued  from  page  118) 

customarily  attending:  criminal 
trials  be  observed  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  possible,  adequate 
notice,  full  and  fair  hearing, 
trial  by  jury  where  not  other¬ 
wise  prohibited  by  law,  and  the 
right  of  appeal.  The  committee 
also  endorsed  the  practice  of  re¬ 
quiring  that  the  judge  w'ho  is¬ 
sued  the  citation  not  be  the  one 
who  presides  over  the  contempt 
proceedings.” 

8.  “Receptivity  on  the  part  of 
police  officials  to  restrictions  on 
the  release  of  information  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  increased  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  This  may  in  part  be 
due  to  the  discovery  by  some 
departments  that  they  are  able 
to  live  with  reasonable  restric¬ 
tions  .  .  .  and  reversals  of  con¬ 
victions  are  considerably  less 
likely  when  such  restrictions  are 
observed.  These  officials  are  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  changing  judicial 
climate  and  several  appear  not 
unw’illing  to  accept  external  ro- 
strictions  which  embody  a  policy 
substantially  in  accord  with  the 
guidelines  laid  down  by  the  U.S. 
.\ttorney  General.  There  is  of 
course  no  unanimity  of  view, 
and  some  important  law  en- 
foi’cement  officials  are  steadfast¬ 
ly  opposed  to  any  restrictions, 
at  lea.st  in  the  absence  of  cor- 
resDonding  limitations  on  the 
media . . .” 

Scleclion  UcaMins 

The  three  cities  (Pittsfield, 
Newark  and  San  h>ancisco) 
cho.sen  for  intensive  study  were 
selected  for  their  particular 
characteristics  in  the  area  of 
criminal  news  covc^rage,  in  order 
to  obtain  detailed  information 
on  varying  sets  of  policies  and 
practices. 

Pittsfield  was  cho.sen,  the  re¬ 
port  said,  becau.se  it  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  community  (60,000) 
in  which  no  formal  steps  have 
been  taken  to  avoid  or  combat 
potentially  prejudicial  news  cov¬ 
erage,  and  because  its  sole  news¬ 
paper,  the  Berkshire  Enale,  has 
.subscribed  to  the  voluntary 
Massachusetts  Pre.s.s-Rar  Guide. 

Newark  was  selected  because 
it  is  a  moderately  large  city 
(400,000)  in  a  state  in  which  a 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
imposed  restrictions  on  the  re¬ 
lease  of  certain  types  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

San  Francisco  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  large  citv  (740- 
000)  in  which  virtuallv  no  for¬ 
mal  or  informal  stens  have  been 
taken  to  limit  criminal  news 
coverage. 

The  other  20  cities,  which 
were  not  personally  visited,  were 
.selected  from  cities  of  over 
100,000  population,  the  selection 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


was  random  except  that  it  was 
weighted  toward  cities  of  larger 
size. 

The  research  associate  spent 
approximately  one  month  in  each 
of  the  three  cities  mentioned. 
Personal  interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  police  officials,  pros¬ 
ecutors,  defense  attorneys,  crim¬ 
inal  trial  judges,  and  news 
media  personnel,  these  inter¬ 
views  averaged  over  one  hour  in 
length. 

Inteiwiews  of  news  media 
personnel  included  newspaper 
editors  and  reporters,  as  well  as 
broadcast  media  news  directors. 

in  Pittsfield,  the  Berkshire 
Engle  was  analyzed  for  a  12- 
month  period.  In  addition,  a  re¬ 
gional  newspaper  which  did  not 
subscribe  to  the  Massachusetts 
Press-Bar  Guide  was  studied 
with  respect  to  its  Pittsfield 
coverage  during  the  .same  pe¬ 
riod.  In  each  of  the  other  cities 
the  newspaper  of  largest  circu¬ 
lation  was  studied  for  a  six- 
month  period,  and  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  the  major  competing  news¬ 
paper  was  studied  for  a  shorter 
jieriod.  Broadcast  media  cover¬ 
age  in  all  three  cities  was  ob- 


tistics  on  its  content  were  not 
compiled. 

Various  aspects  of  courtroom 
procedures  and  police-press  re¬ 
lations  also  were  observed  in  the 
three  cities. 

Questionnaires 

With  respect  to  the  other  20 
cities,  shorter  newspaper  content 
analyses  were  undertaken,  and 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  po¬ 
lice  chiefs,  prosecutors,  news¬ 
paper  editors,  felony  court  trial 
judges,  and  defense  attorneys. 

Restraints  on  the  release  of  '  ” 
information  in  the  pre-arrest 
stage  are  very  limited,  the  re¬ 
port  said,  and  almost  never  in 
specific  form.  Most  departments 
have  a  general  policy  of  with¬ 
holding  information  which 
might  interfere  with  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  will  occasionally 
ask  the  news  media  to  withhold 
information  they  have  already 
obtained,  the  researchers  found. 

These  general  restrictions  are 
most  frequently  invoked  to 
avoid  warning  a  suspect  or  ac¬ 
complice  that  the  police  have 
connected  him  with  the  crime, 
according  to  the  report. 


.4»oun(;ements 

Netrspapers  Wanted 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  I200M  gross 
up.  Confidential.  Phil  Turner.  1545  N. 
Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 


OFFSET  PUBLISHER,  39.  experi¬ 
enced,  seeks  small  daily  or  large  week¬ 
ly  with  enar-term  daily  potential  gross¬ 
ing  $250M  up.  Chart  Area  9.  Will  per¬ 
sonally  assume  management  after  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Fred  Stannard,  1336  La  Gra¬ 
nada  Dr.,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.,  91360. 

Joh  Shops  For  Sale 

CHOICE  PTC.  PL.\NTS  FOR  SALE 
‘OREGON,  Portland  large  plant.  850.- 
000  annual  net  for  11  years,  estah. 
1S91.  $160M  w/$40M  down. 

•OREGON,  Albany  small  plant,  full 
price  $13,500  w/$3.900  down. 

*C.\LIF.  Bay  area.  $2.52M  average 
gross.  804. .500  w/820M  down. 

•CALIF.  Coast,  Av.  gross  8312M,  con¬ 
trol  for  $76M  W/819M  down. 

•CALIF.  Delta  area,  gross  8150M.  price 
870M  w  817M  down. 

DE.\N  SELLERS.  Broker.  625  East 
Main,  Mesa.  Ariz.  Ph.  (AC 602>  964-2431 . 

Business  Opportunities 

NEWS-PRESS  SERVICE  seeks  capital 
for  unique  operation  with  high  poten¬ 
tial.  Principals  only.  Box  2701,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


serv’ed,  but  comprehensive  sta-  (Continued  on  page  1.30) 

1  classified  section  I 

g  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  'V 

ANNOl’NCEMENT.S 

.WMRM'.EMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

Newspaper  Brokers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMES^T 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  tliis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

Newspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service 

899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pai>er  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  646-3357. 

R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES, 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  ex- 
l>erience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk.  Virginia,  23507. 

WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 

J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo.  Mich.  Ph;  (AC  616)  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 

I  "the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 

Newspaijcr  Sales,  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 

107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1761 

TWIN  WEEKLIES— Large  job  shop. 
Gross  8250-8300M.  Offset.  Daily  poten¬ 
tial.  Zone  5.  Box  2656,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili- 
i  ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 

ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 

6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 

1  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 

EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  WKLY, 
central  Midwest.  1965  gross  $55,000; 
can  be  doubled.  $25,000  down  buys  busi¬ 
ness  and  fine  2-8tory  building.  Show 
financial  ability.  Jim  Southern  News- 
paiier  Sales,  6329  Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. 
64133. 

TWO  OFFSET  WEEKLIES  in  South¬ 
ern  Calif.  Excellent  potential  growth. 
$300,000  gross:  $100,000  cash  needecl. 
Box  2756,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  3  OITSET  WEEKLY.  Will  net 
alert  owner  $10,000  year  and  pay  out. 
$5,000  cash.  P.  T.  Hines,  334  Jefferson 
Bldg.,  Greenst>oro,  N.C.  27401. 

NEED  PUBLISHER  to  operate  small 
Conn,  weekly.  Potential  part  owner¬ 
ship.  Small  investment  suggestetl  bvit 
not  essential.  Give  full  background,  age 
and  essentials  in  first  letter.  Box  2716, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Books— Out  of  Print  Books 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS  LOCATED 
H.  D.  Peelersen  Co.,  Box  116, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

Public  Notice 

SYNDICATION  ? 

Writers  •  .Artists  •  Agents  •  Publish¬ 
ers:  If  you  are  weighing  syndication 
possibilities  get  experienced  guidance 
from  Syndication  Counsellors.  Write 
Box  26S1.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NF.W.8PAPF.R  SERVICES 
Classified  Adrertisin/c 

Want  More  Revenue  and 
Profit  from  your  Classified? 

A  fresh  appraisal  of  your  Classified 
Advertising  operation  can  increase 
revenue  and  enhance  profit.  Simplified 
forms  (very  likely  costing  less  than 
those  you’re  now  using)  and  proven 
copy  flow  methods  can  improve  effi¬ 
ciency  and  reduce  costa  in  Classified. 
Mechanical  and  Accounting.  All  sizes 
of  newspapers  have  utilized  our  serv¬ 
ices  successfully.  Names  on  request. 

For  complete  information, 
call  or  write 

FUTURE  FORMS  &  SYSTEMS 

150  Alfre<l  Drowne  Road 
West  Barrington.  Rhode  Island  02890 
Area  Code  401.  245-.8127 

Fillers 


BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  headed  and  save  time.  P.  O. 
Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  94101. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Elxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  Koom 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


2  Model  31  Linotypes,  67930-2 — TTS 
Elach  with  2  Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower 
— Microtherm  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 
— High  Speed  TTS  Unit — Shaftstall  De¬ 
tector — etc. 


Model  8  Linotyi)e,  No.  5.6452 — TTS-3 
Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower — Micro  Pot — 
Fe^er  —  AC  Motor  —  High  Speed  TTS 
Unit — Shaftstall  Detector — etc. 


Model  29  Linotype  Mixer — 66113.  4/90 
Mags.  —  4  Molds  —  Mohr  Measure  — 
Blower — Micro  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 
-  -etc. 


Model  C4  Intertyiie — 17118.  4  Mags. — 
4  Molds — Blower — Gas  Monomelt  Pot — 
AC  Motor. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


MODEL  6  BLUE  STREAK  Linotype, 
TTS  Keyboard  &  Perforator,  $18,000 

value,  one  owner  . $7,950 

MODEL  5  LINOTYPE.  A-1  . $750 

20K  CHALLENGE  Proof  press  ..$975 
S-8  HAMMOND  Plate  Shaver  ...$1,795 
NEW  PHOTO-TYPOSITOR.  Save  $260 
NEW  REPREX  Repro  Proof  Press 
PEIRFECnON  TYPE.  INC. 

2716  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  55408 


32-PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 
STRAIGHTLINE  ROTARY  PRESS 
Ser.  .;;1 804-22  Vs"  Cutoff 
Low  Construction  Single  Width 
MOST  COMPACT  32-PAGE  PRESS 
AVAILABLE 

29'  Long,  7’  Wide,  7%'  High 
Two-Motor  Drive — C-H  Controls 
13,000-30,000  IPH 
All  Stereo  Equipment  Included 
LOW  COST 

GOOD  REPRODUCTION 
Available  First  Quarter  ’67 
For  further  details  contact: 
INI.AND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
(816)  BA  1-9060 


HOE  SIMPLEX.  223/4“ 


40  pages — Post-war  (1948)  Single  width 
— 40  collect,  20  straight,  rated  30,000. 
AC  Drive.  Complete  stereo  including  1 
Wood  Vacuum  Pony  Autoplate — Master  1 
Former — Hoe  Monarch  Roller,  etc. 


6-UNIT  HOE 
ROTARY  PRESS 

96  Paqes — 22^4"  Cutoff 


■ 


Available  Oct.  J5. 


,  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

!  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Available  Now 


Si«  units  Hoe  Straightline 
roller  bearing  press,  with  4 
formers,  2  folders. 


GOSS  TUBULAR  STEREO 


CASTING  BOX.  VACUUM 
BORING  MACHINE  H.D. 


Makes  Tubular  Plates  for 
“Series  700  &  800"  Presses  with 
Tension  Plate  Lockup 


Now  installed  as  a  balcony 
type  press — fed  from  roll 
stands  beneath  the  units.  All 
substructure  8  superstructure 
included.  Can  be  installed 
either  as  a  reelroom  press  or 
on  pressroom  floor  level  as 
balcony. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludiows 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


GOSS  HEADLINER  (1960) 
BARGAIN  PRICE- 
EXCELLENT  (CONDITION 
12  units.  2  double  folders,  21"  cut-off, 
all  units  reversible.  4  Ferag  conveyors, 
auto-pasters. 

U.S.  built,  located  in  West  Germany. 
For  further  information  contact: 
GEORGE  J.  BUBELA  &  COMPANY 
145  Yonge  Street.  Toronto  1,  Canada 
(AC  416)  366-4887 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 


Complete  with  color  cylinder, 
newspaper  conveyor  and  plate 
conveyor. 


420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 


NEW  UNUSED  BROWN  62  X  42'  off¬ 
set  plate  developing  sink  complete  with 
rinse  system.  $200.00  f.o.b.  The  Daily 
Review,  Towanda,  Pa.  18848. 


12  UNITS  GOSS 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.93  to  $107.25. 
None  better  at  any  price.  W’rite  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin,  N.C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


22% — Arch  Type  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  Color  Stripers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREO :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
I  16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
I  stereo  equipment.  Available  now, 

24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
I  former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 

;  Available  on  or  about  September  1, 

I  1966.  ! 

1  16-page.  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color  1 

!  hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 

,  Available  on  or  about  September  1.  . 

1966.  ' 

!  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 

'  ’“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers"  | 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  I 


Exceptionally  good  quality 
print  for  the  publisher  who 
needs  page  capacity  and  qual¬ 
ity  reproduction  with  speeds 
or  32,000  per  hour — at  low 
budget  expense. 


Offered  exclusively  by: 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
(816)  BA  1-9060 


Engraving  Equipment 


12  X  18  PHOTO-LATHE  with  acces-  I 
sories  for  sale.  Used  3V^  years.  Good 
condition.  Priced  right,  (jone  offset. 
Daily  Citizen,  Holdrege,  Nebr.,  68949.  I 


WEB  PRESS— 22-“)4"  X  36"  Hantscho 
— 3  rollstands.  3  perfecting  units,  offen 
oven,  chill  rolls,  double  parallel  and 
quarter  fold.  Acumeter  paster  and 
Stobb  bundler.  Two  years  old.  We  need 
space  and  must  sacrifice.  R.  W. 
Schrott,  Intelligencer  Printing  Co., 
Lancaster,  Pa.  17601.  Phone:  (AC  717) 
569-2641. 


i  6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4“  ; 

j  3  extra  Ck>lor  Cylinders — 6  Reverses —  1 
I  Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou-  I 
I  ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con- 
I  veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
I  Group  Drives— Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967.  1 

!  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I 

i  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 


4  Units — 22% " — 3  Color  Humps — 6  Re- j 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former  • 
—C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive — NEJW  1952. 

Available  early  1967.  • 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES [ 


60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


COLOR  PHOTO-LATTIE.  cost  over 
$4,000  new  in  November  “64.  Now  $2,- 
500  with  plates  and  lots  of  wood  base; 
also  stones  and  two  saws.  Sunnyside 
Sun,  P.  O.  Box  689.  Sunnyside.  Wash¬ 
ington  98944.  (509)  837-3701. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  16-Page  2  to  1 
press,  in  e.xcellent  condition.  Thrust 
adjustments  on  cylinders  for  accurate 
color  register.  (Complete  with  stereo 
equipment  and  ready  to  move  immedi¬ 
ately.  Midway  Press.  11973  Rivera  Rd., 
Santa  Fe  S|>rings,  Calif.  (AC  213)  OX 
6-21 1.'.. 


ONE  DOUBLE  2:1  FOLDER 
Three  single  2:1  folders.  Cut-off  22% "  j 
between  frames  79".  Stagger  90°.  Cap¬ 
able  of  delivering  up  to  96  pages  col-  | 
lect.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Folders.  Manufac¬ 
tured  in  1952. 

Joseph  C.  Doyle.  Production  Mgr., 
THE  SUN  PAPERS 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21203  < 


SCOTT  24  PP.  PRESS,  double  color 
hump,  */4  &  %  folder,  23-9/16"  cutoff, 
quick  lockup  plate  cylinders.  2  platei 
wide,  good  condition,  ideal  newspaper 
&  color  circular  press,  building  sold, 
must  move,  will  sacrifice,  former  plant 
of  East  St.  Louis  Press,  21  N.  Main, 
East  St.  Louis.  Illinois  62201. 


PHOTO-LATTIE— READY  TO  WORK 
Many  extras,  parts.  Priced  to  sell. 
Good  machine,  ^ne  offset.  Advertiser- 
Democrat,  Norway.  Maine  04268. 


Lake  Erie  DIRECTOMAT  Molding 
Press.  800-ton  pressure,  double  side 
operation,  electric  heat.  Ernest  Payne 
Orp..  31-28  Queens  Blvd.,  L.I.C..  N.Y. 
(212)  937-1166. 


DECK  TYPE  GOSS  PRESS— 4  decks. 
32  page.  Folder  with  balloon  former. 
21'/(["  cut-off.  2  portable  ink  fountains. 
Good  condition.  Serial  No.  586.  Related 
stereo  equipment.  W.  G.  McLean, 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner.  Phone  622- 
7254. 


HARRIS  OFFSET  S.C.  36  x  45— Model  f 
LSS,  dismantled,  ready  for  shipping.  I 
Use<l  on  quality  work ;  ideal  for  pub-  { 
lication  work.  FRANKLIN  GRAPHICS,  j 
565  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III.  I 
60606.  Tel.  (312)  782-9471.  t 


W'anted  to  Buy 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


OFF'SET  PLANT,  nearly  complete,  all 
A-1.  Press,  camera,  folder,  cutter,  etc. 
$5,000  cash.  No  typesetter.  Chronicle 
Publishers.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4607,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida  32201. 


DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS,  8-page. 
Excellent  condition.  Maintained  by  Goss 
Co.  We’ve  outgrown  it.  Reasonable. 
Daily  Times.  Lakewood,  N.  J.  08701. 
(AC  201)  363-0230. 


PRESS  BARGAIN 


COMPLETE  COMPOSING  ROOM  off¬ 
set  equipment  for  small  Zone  2  weekly 
Please  state  components  for  sale.  All 
replies  kept  confidential.  Box  2588,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS! 


FOR  SALE 


2  JUSTOWRITER  REPRODUTERS.  9 
pt.  Galvin.  $1500  each.  Madison  Press, 
London,  Ohio  43140. 


25  X  38  MIEHLE  CYLINDER  variable 
speed.  Excellent  condition.  BARGAIN  I 
Griffice  Ptg,  Co.,  69  St.  Michael  St., 
Mobile.  Alabama  36602. 


MODERN  48  PAGE  PRESS.  Give  ade- < 
quate  description,  dimensions,  age,  pic¬ 
tures  or  sketch.  State  Price.  No  mon¬ 
strosities  wanted.  M.  A.  Wnlcntt.  Daily 
Iberian,  New  Iberia,  La.  70560, 


4-Unit  (64-Pagc)  Wood  Roller 
Bearing  High  Speed  Rotary  Press 


23-9/16"  Cutoff 


STUFFING  MACHINE  for  some  news¬ 
paper  shy  on  press  capacity.  Capable 
of  inserting  6.000  per  hour,  Oimplete 
for  $1,000.  Daily  Leader-Times.  Kit- 
tanning.  Pa.  16201. 


24-PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY.  21  %"  cut¬ 
off.  with  portable  color  unit,  spare 
parts  and  rollers.  Deland  (Fla  )  Sun 
News. 


Single  Folder,  one  Color  Half  Deck, 
Reels,  Tensions,  Pesters,  Unit  Type 
Drive,  Cutler-Hammer  Conveyor. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


Perforator  Tape 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from  ? 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


GOSS  PUBLICATION  PRESS 

32-paae  raparity,  9  x  12,  2  rolor 
Prrfector.  Built  in  19-47,  --peedii  up 
to  25,000  per  hour.  Heater-  and 
ehiil  rollfi.  .tvailable  now.  F'or  detaila 
write : 

I’PECO 

I.vndhurnt,  N.J.  07071 
N.J.  20L438-.3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5  4.58 


Now  in  storage.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 


60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 


Call  or  Write: 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  64108 
(816)  BA  1-9060 


PONY  AUTOPLATE,  used,  2.3-9/16' 
cut-off  w/vacuum  back-pump ;  water- 
cooled  arch  and  pump.  Box  2698,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


16  STEEL  CHASES  for  102  picas  by 
23-9/16"  cut-off  for  Hoe  Rotary  Press 
Ocean  County  Daily  Times,  Lakewood. 
N.  J.  08701. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  October  1;,  1966 


Help  Wented 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


/Administrative 

BUSINB^S  manager— Pacific  North¬ 
west  nun-metropolitan  daily  needs  man 
capable  of  taking  complete  charge  of 
accounting,  personnel  and  purchasing 
plus  ability  to  supervise  and  coordinate 
efforts  of  various  departments.  A  chal¬ 
lenging  position  for  the  man  who  has 
management  viewpoint.  Send  complete 
resume,  references,  salary  requirement 
in  first  letter.  Replies  confidential. 
Write  Box  2646,  BMitor  &  Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE  there  is  a  young  news- 
pai>ermun  who  has  what  it  takes  to 
become  General  Manager  of  rapidly- 
growing  group  of  suburban  weeklies. 
Zone  2.  He  has  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  background  and  working  knowledge 
of  getting  a  newspaper  out.  We  offer 
an  unusual  opportunity  with  a  long 
established  but  expanding  group.  Box 
26S0.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
for  growing  metrotmlitan  weekly.  Must 
be  experience*!  in  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  promotion,  sales.  Bklitorial  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  Suiiervise  staff.  Wonderful 
opixirtiinity.  Gotxl  starting  salary.  Box 
274:1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


R  EPLACEM  ENT 

for  general  manager  going  as  publisher 
to  newly-bought  associated  newspaiier. 
Opening  on  Southeastern  14,600  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  growing  field,  company  pays 
all  cost  of  hospitalization  and  major 
medical  insurance  on  dependents  as  well 
as  employes,  employes  life  insurance. 
Profit-sharing.  Two  department  heads 
as  well  as  man  leaving  have  interest  in 
new  acquisition ;  further  purchases  ex- 
pecte<l.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box  2737, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ACCOUNTANT  to  take  charge 
of  accounting  department  with  capa¬ 
bilities  of  assuming  coordinating  duties 
in  organization.  Medium-size  Western 
Pa.  all-day  newspaper.  Excellent  fu¬ 
ture.  Write  Box  2747,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  for  South¬ 
ern  metropolitan  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  smaller  paper  preferred.  Sub¬ 
mit  samples,  information  on  back¬ 
ground  to  Box  2711,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  ARTIST  —  Stars  and 
Striiies  will  interview  applicants  in  the 
U.S.  ( West  Coast  and  Chicago  only) 
for  Tokyo  post.  Strong  on  maps  and 
retouching.  Salary  open.  Transporta¬ 
tion.  housing,  other  benefits.  Airmail 
resume  with  experience,  e<lucation, 
marital  status,  salary  ne^s  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Chief.  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 
APO  San  Francisco  96.503. 


CARTOONIST — Top  metropolitan  daily. 
Zone  2.  needs  exirerienced  editorial 
artist  with  ideas.  Send  resume  with 
clippings  or  photostats  to  Box  2753, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

anrULATION  manager  for  rural 
evening  offset  daily  of  13,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Manager  of  past  12  years  pro¬ 
moted  to  new  position  after  doubling 
circulation.  150  carriers.  60  newsstands 
— no  motor  routes.  City  of  12,000  lo¬ 
cated  along  6  lakes.  Experience  helpful 
— not  necessary.  Prefer  sales  promotion 
background.  Stock  sold  to  key  em¬ 
ployees.  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel. 

Ph:  (AC  507)  236-3303. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  11,000 
ABC  six-day  afternoon  newspaper  in 
Zone  5.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  man  who  enjoys  tieople  and 
carriers.  Substantial  rural  area  plus 
strong  industrial  communities.  Re- 
Bpecte<l  newspaper  operation.  Top  in¬ 
surance  benefits  plus  no-cost  retirement 
P'^ram.  Area  recreation  fine.  State 
abilities,  experience,  minimum  salary 
needs,  three  references.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  26S2,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

editor  a:  PUBLISHER 


Circulation  I 

CIRCUL.VTION  MAN,  young  enough 
to  now  "take  it"  and  old  enough  to 
have  had  some  ex|>erienre,  who  also 
looks  to  eventually  becoming  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  We  are  a  6-<lay  morning  i 
newspaiier  within  commuting  distance 
of  N.Y.C.  Here's  an  opportunity  for  an  ; 
operator  with  ability  and  drive  to  ad-  ; 
Vance  himself  in  the  not  too  <listnnt 
future.  Box  2764,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  com¬ 
pletely  reorganize  old  system,  oiien  up 
new  areas.  Small,  growing  daily  in 
Zone  1.  State  pay  range  desired.  Box 
2748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— There  is 
a  goo<l  job  waiting  the  circulation  ex- 
I>ert  who  can  take  over  a  wide  area  to 
promote  our  newspapers.  The  work  is 
hard  but  the  pay  is  good.  An  incentive 
plan  can  also  be  worked  out.  Chart 
Area  6.  Box  2750,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  —  boy  system. 
$115  +  expenses.  Rapid  advancement. 
Zone  2.  Box  2722,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
FULb'ILLMENT  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  with  Chicago-area 
publishing  company  in  both  trade  and 
consumer  magazine  fields.  Knowledge  of  i 
subscription  fulfillment  and  solicitation 
required;  <lepartment  also  handles 
B.P.A.  audited  trade  publications.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Box  2742,  Editor  & 
Pubilsher. 


SUPB3RVISOR  for  a.m.  daily  in  Zone 
2.  "Little  Merchant”  system :  promo¬ 
tion-minded.  $8,500  to  start  plus  ex¬ 
penses.  Box  2749,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising  | 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  Zone  j 
2  aggressive  newspaper.  We  are  look-  | 
ing  for  a  dynamic  go-getter  with  ideas,  i 
We  are  not  interested  in  "specials" 
or  "flash-in-the-pan”  results  —  but  in  I 
good  solid  business  building.  Write 
fully  about  yourself  giving  military  ! 
status  and  references  to  Box  2668,  Edi-  j 
tor  &  Publisher.  I 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  a  young  man  with 
plenty  of  drive.  Must  be  capable  of 
managing  two  outside  salesmen,  and 
handle  a  few  select  accounts  of  his 
own.  Very  strong  in  real  estate  and 
automotive.  Successful  department  on 
70,000  paper  in  Zone  5.  Full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Box  2762,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fast¬ 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busy 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo-  ! 
tion.  planning  and  supervision.  TB  9-  1 
4692,  or  Box  1769,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


LONG  ISLAND 
ANNUAL  PUBLICATION 
Opiiortunity  for  an  accomplished,  de¬ 
pendable  advertising  salesman  to  join 
a  group  of  six  of  whom  the  top  two 
earn  better  than  $15,000.  All  on  per¬ 
centages.  Considerable  repeat  business. 
Accounts  and  areas  protected.  Good 
working  conditions.  Situation  requires 
resoursefullness,  ambition  and  integ¬ 
rity.  Tel.  616  9-1213  or  write  Box 

2664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch,  ambitious  display  advertising 
layout  man.  Daily  paper  in  Pacific 
Northwest  20,000  circulation  publishing 
200  pages  weekly.  Only  experienced 
man  to  be  considered.  Pr^er  age 
bracket  of  26-35.  Must  furnish  clean 
bill  of  health  with  physical  examination 
required.  This  opening  offers  top  pay. 
bonus,  medical  and  life  insurance  plan, 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plan.  Sub¬ 
stantial  growth  confronts  community 
and  the  newspaper  so  we  are  expanding 
our  staff.  Moving  expense  allowance 
provided.  All  replies  in  strictest  of 
confidence.  Box  2604,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

)r  October  1,  19<i6 


Display  Advertising 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  ADVANCE  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  printing  sales.  Modern  Illi¬ 
nois  otfs^  daily  desires  salesman  who 
wants  to  grab  an  account  list  and  make 
it  grow  I  Applicant  should  be  a  leader 
in  developing  ideas  for  retail  advertis¬ 
ers.  Salary,  incentives.  Paid  vacation, 
profit-sharing,  group  insurance.  Write 
or  call  J.  Geptord,  Adv.  Dir.,  Daily 
Republican,  Belvidere,  HI.  61008.  (815) 
544-2101. 


ANGLO-JEWISH  WEEKLY  in  major 
Zone  5  city  needs  young,  aggressive 
display  salesman  to  rejuvenate  aging 
staff.  Liberal  salary  and  commission 
plan.  Ad  director's  job  open  in  near 
future  if  you  can  prove  yourself.  Box 
2712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  SALEISMAN— We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  young  person  who  wants  to 
demonstrate  better-than-average  ability 
for  one  of  the  most  progressive  news¬ 
paper  organizations  in  Zone  3  (eastern 
area).  We  prefer  someone  with  a  de¬ 
gree  and  several  years  of  exiierience 
on  a  daily.  Ability  to  do  layouts  and 
experience  in  handling  quality  retail  ; 
accounts  desired.  We  are  over  100,000  I 
and  have  plenty  of  growing  room  for  i 
the  person  with  potential.  Write  fully 
to  Box  2714,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


ADVER'nSING  DIRECTTOR  —  We're 
looking  for  an  advertising  director  .  .  . 
one  with  drive,  enthusiasm  that  is  con¬ 
tagious,  ideas,  and  a  general  "go"  I 
attitude.  Maybe  the  man  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  is  currently  a  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  a  large  daily  paper,  or  a  retail 
manager  of  a  medium  daily  ...  or 
maybe  a  guy  held  back  where  he  is. 
If  you  fit  the  picture,  write  us.  It  may 
be  the  most  important  letter  you  will 
ever  write.  We  are  in  a  fast-growing 
area  in  the  Northwest,  30-40.000  circu¬ 
lation.  Let’s  hear  from  you.  Box  2728, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Tremen¬ 
dous  opportunity  for  ambitious  ad  man 
to  move  into  #1  retail  spot  on  growing 
12,000  daily  and  lead  young,  eager  sales 
staff.  Competitive  market,  located  in 
the  heart  of  N.J.,  40-minute8  from 
N.Y.C.  Send  complete  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  2752,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  present  ad 
manager  or  strong  second  man  to  plan, 
develop  and  direct  full  sales  activity. 
150,000  circulation  rapid-growth  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  group  "itching"  to  ex¬ 
pand  further  in  scope,  possibly  fre¬ 
quency.  Area  5.  Financial  requirements 
— open.  Box  2746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago,  III.  60603. 


DISPLAY  AD  DEPARTMENT  of  15.- 
000  daily  in  Zone  2  needs  salesmen  with 
at  least  2  years  experience.  Base  pay, 
commission  and  bonus  incentives,  ^lid 
account  list.  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  2767, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  GULF  COAST  DAILY  in 
fastest-growing  area  in  S.W.  needs  im- 
me<liately:  aggressive,  determine*!  sales¬ 
man  to  help  set  w*K)d8  on  firel  2-4 
years’  experience.  21-35,  capable  han¬ 
dling  large  accounts  (and  small)  and 
*leveloping  new  business.  G*x)d  salary 
plus  incentives.  Send  full  resume  first 
letter  to  Jim  Sheridan.  .4dv.  Dir., 
News  Citizen.  Pasadena,  Texas  77501. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  needed  to 
head  5-man  fast-moving  display  depart¬ 
ment.  Prove  yourself  and  move  ahead 
in  S-paper  chain.  Opening  now  on  15.- 
000  *laily.  Zone  2.  Include  all  in  first 
letter:  resume,  references,  salary  de¬ 
sire*!.  Box  2763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED : 

Experience*!  Advertising  Manager  and 
Director  to  replace  valued  employee  of 
many  years  service.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  .1.  C.  Phillips,  Borger  News- 
Herald.  Borger,  Texas,  79007. 


Display  Advertising 


j  RETAIL 

Aidver+islng  Salesman 

IDEAL! 

IDEAL  livinq  conditions  *or  you  and  vour 
famify  In  beautiful  Santa  C'ara  Val¬ 
ley,  California. 

IDEAL  working  conditions.  We  move  to  an 
ultra  moaern  new  plant  in  seve-at 
months. 

IDEAL  opportunities  to  personally  advance 
with  one  of  America’s  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  metropolitan  newspapers  'n 
one  of  America's  most  rap  dly  ex¬ 
panding  areas. 

IDEAL  employee  benefits — Paid  insurance 
and  health  benefits. 

L  IDEAL  recreational  facilities  for  you  and 
your  family.  Less  than  an  hour  from 
the  ocean.  Mountain  retreats,  ski¬ 
ing  at  your  doorstep. 

Please  apply  by  letter  g:vln<g  full  educa¬ 
tional  and  personal  information  pits  em¬ 
ployment  background  to 

CARL  F.  EDWARDS.  JR. 
Retail  Advertising  Manager 
San  Jose  Mercury  &  News 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  95106 


EXPERIENCED  SPACE  SALESMAN 
needed  on  a  fast-growing  daily  in  Dela¬ 
ware  ...  a  fast-growing  state.  Top 
position  open.  Take  over  25  establishe*! 
accounts.  Make  over  $9,000  the  first 
year.  Salary  plus  3c  an  inch  commis¬ 
sion  on  all  ads;  $5.00  for  color  ads; 
$5.00  for  a  contract;  and  $10.00  for  a 
preprint  tab.  All  surgical  and  me*lical 
benefits.  Go*>d  profit-sharing  plan.  Easy 
distance  from  (x;ean  beach  and  major 
cities.  L*)cated  in  Dover — The  State 
Capital  and  County  Seat.  18,000  plus 
circulation.  Operation  in  new  plant 
with  new  G*>8S  offset  press  later  this 
year.  Write:  Paul  Stanyard,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Dir.,  DELAWARE  STATE  NEWS. 
Dover,  Delaware  19901.  (AC  302)  674- 
3600. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER— Medium  6- 
day  P.M.  tlaily.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  grow  with  e.xpanding  organization. 
Salary,  bonus,  commission,  )>enefitB. 
Must  be  ex|>erience*l,  *lependable  and 
aggressive.  Air-mail  complete  resume 
to  Gene  Lofton.  P.O.  Box  739,  Merce*l, 
Calif.  95340. 


RETAIL  ADVEfflTISING  MANAGER 
A  man  who  has  experience  with  a  large 
staff,  in  a  highly  competitive  situation. 
Must  be  aggressive  and  well  sch*>oled 
in  promotional  approaches  to  increas¬ 
ing  sales.  Compensation  commensurate 
with  ability.  Confidential.  So.  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  and  weekly  complex.  Box 
2735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  IOWA  DAILY  offers  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  excellent  opportunity 
to  ailvance,  wonderful  place  to  raise 
family.  8,000  ABC  serving  45  com¬ 
munities  in  rich  eight-county  farm  and 
trade  area.  Oskal*i*)sa  has  12,000  pop.: 
g(x>d  people,  homes,  schools  and 
citurches:  outstanding  small  four-year 
college  (Wm.  Penn)  ;  growing  light 
industry ;  thriving  retail  trade  center 
(top  per-capita  sales  in  state) ;  alert, 
progressive  businessmen;  plenty  of 
recreation.  We  have  been  a  vital  part 
of  this  community  for  117  years. 
Write:  Charles  Walling,  ’The  Herald. 
OskaI*K>sa,  Iowa  52577. 


TOP  MICHIGAN  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
Imme*liate  opening  for  ad  manager 
Will  pay  $7,800  to  right  man,  strong 
on  selling  ...  a  solid  paper  in  com¬ 
petitive  area.  Reply :  Gratiot  County 
Herald.  Ithaca,  Mich.,  48847.  Refer¬ 
ences  required. 
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HELP  ANTED 


HELP  ANTED 


HELP  ANTE 


HELP  Vi  ANTED 


EDITOR  wanted  for  NNA  General  Ex-  . 
cellence  award-winning  paper  located  i 
in  Northern  Illinoia.  Mus^  be  good  news  ' 
and  sports  man,  as  well  as  having 
ability  to  handle  camera.  Will  train  the 
right  man.  Excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact  R.  K.  Smith,  Tilton  Pub¬ 
lications,  Rochelle,  Illinois  61068. 

EXPANDING  STAFF  on  growing 
morning  daily.  Positions  for:  experi¬ 
enced  copy  ^itor:  drafUfree  general  | 
assignment  reporter:  woman’s  news 
feature  writer.  Send  full  resume:  Jerry 
Crawford,  Managing  Editor,  Albuquer-  ’ 
que  (N.  Mex.)  Journal. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  10,000  p.m.  daily. 
Handle  wire,  page  layout,  staff  train¬ 
ing.  Management  progressive,  wants 
top  product.  Send  resume,  references, 
salary  requirements  to  Jack  Howey, 
Managing  Editor,  Peru  Tribune.  Peru, 
Ind.,  46970. 

REPOR'TER — covering  important  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  court  beat — 20.000  morning 
daily.  New  England.  Minimum  ",  years’ 
experience :  energy  and  good  judgement 
essential  :  40-hour  week:  generous 

fringe  benefits :  congenial  colleagues, 
pleasant  community.  Box  2615,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  weekly  in  seashore  ^ 
area.  General  assignments.  Apply  at 
once.  The  Wildwood  fN.J.)  Leader.  I 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  Va.  afternoon  ' 
daily  (15,000)  to  assist  sports  editor  in 
covering  a  variety  of  sports.  Good 
working  conditions,  near  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  and  lakes.  Prefer  man  from  ' 
Areas  8  or  4.  Box  2598,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY— an  experi-  j 
enced  sports  writer  in  a  lively  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  notheastern  Ohio.  Must 
be  very  knowledgeable  of  all  major 
sports.  (Tood  starting  salary  —  bright  ; 
future.  Box  2650.  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


CLASSIFIED  ! 

Advertising  Rates  \ 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order) 

4-times  90c  per  line 

3- times  Sl.CO  per  line 

2- times  $1.10  per  line 

1- time  $1.20  per  line 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4- times  $1.35  per  line 

3- times  $1.45  per  line 

2- tim«  .  $1.55  per  line  ; 

l-time  $1.65  per  line 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con-  ; 
fidence.  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Av«.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022  j 
(AC  212)  Plata  2-70S0  I 


NEEDED :  SPORTS  WRITER  to  work  i 
on  4-man  staff.  Experience  necessary. 
Ontact:  Sports  Dept.,  Free  Press,  | 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  80902.  ' 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  Alaska  daily.  Run 
desk.  Staff  of  9.  Prior  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Excellent  opportunity.  Send 
resume,  references  to  Box  2648,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Experience  helpful  but 
not  necessary  for  young,  bright,  ag¬ 
gressive  reporter  who  wants  to  learn 
all  phases  of  city,  regional  news  cover¬ 
age  on  13,000  award-winning  offset  . 
daily.  Elxcellent  pay,  fringe  benefits  . 
with  job  leading  to  advancement.  Con¬ 
tact:  Ray  Stougaard,  Fairmont  (Minn.)  ^ 
Sentinel.  Ph :  (AC  607)  235-3303.  ! 

REPORTER-DESKMAN  to  work  into  ; 
position  of  news  editor.  Two  years’  j 
experience  desired  but  not  absolutely  { 
necessary.  Great  chance  for  young  man  ; 
to  prove  his  ability.  Will  be  given  re-  ■ 
sponsibility  for  staff :  advancement  op-  ; 
portunity  wide  open.  Salary  at  least  i 
1120— <lepends  upon  ability  and  experi-  ! 
ence.  Fringe  benefits  include  vacation, 
paid  holidays,  and  profit-sharing.  This 
job  is  a  challenge  to  a  creative  mind  I 
Reply  to  Box  2652,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 

i  SPORTS  EDITOR— Beautiful  Shenan-  | 
doah  Valley  beckons  energetic  young  j 
I  men  with  all  ’round  sports  knowledge. 

I  Write  or  call  collect:  Ed.  Berlin,  The  ' 

'  News-Virginian.  Waynesboro.  Va.,  , 

;  22980.  I 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  central 
N.Y.  State  5Vj  day  p.m.  Good  pay,  ' 

I  fringes.  W’rite  fully.  Box  2715,  Editor  j 
&  Publisher.  | 

I  AREA  3.  COPY  DESK  MAN.  experi¬ 
enced.  Daily.  Good  pay.  Nice  com- 
i  munity.  Sound  pension  program.  Box 
I  2704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  HTY  HALL  REPORTER  for  small. 
New  England  daily  in  an  active,  grow- 
I  ing  city.  We  seek  speed,  accuracy  and 
objectivity.  State  salary  requirements. 
Box  2702,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

i  COPYREADERS— W’o  would  like  to  j 
talk  to  people  who  are  capable  and 
experienced  in  handling  top  news  I 
stories,  persons  who  are  professionally  i 
mature,  will  merit  promotion  and  have  ' 
a  solid  scholastic  background.  We  offer  I 
an  attractive  salary,  unusual  fringe 
benefits,  on  a  metropolitan  paper  in  a 
city  with  many  cultural  and  recrea¬ 
tional  opportunities.  Send  full  details 
about  yourself  and  clips  if  available 
to  Edward  F.  Maher.  Ind.  Rel.  Dir., 
The  Blade.  Toledo,  Ohio  43604. 

COPYREADERS  —  Stars  and  Stripes 
will  interview  applicants  in  the  U  S. 
(West  Oiast  and  (Tiicago  only)  for 
anticipatexl  vacancies  in  Tokyo.  Starting 
salary  $7,000  annually  plus  tax  free 
housing  allowance.  periodic  raises. 

!  transportation,  and  fringe  benefits  in-  ' 

;  eluding  Commissary  and  PX.  Four 
j  years’  experience  required.  No  reporters 
!  needed.  Air-mail  resume  with  experi¬ 
ence.  exlucation.  marital  status,  etc.. 

I  to:  Personnel  Chief.  Pacific  Stars  and 
1  Stripes.  APO  San  Francisco  96.503. 

EDITOR-REPORTERS  for  one  of  the 
Nation’s  leading  suburban  newspaper 
operations  blanketing  the  ’Tw-in  Cities 
suburbs  with  24  top  quality  newspapers. 
Here’s  your  chance  to  blend  big  citv 
excit«nent  and  opportunities  with 
small  town  friendliness  and  live  only 
minutes  from  famous  Minnesota  fishing 
and  hunting  areas.  Write  or  call  Don 
Rauer.  Personnel  Director.  Twin  Cities 
Suburban  Newspapers,  Inc..  Hopkins, 
Minnesota  55343. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can 
cover  anything — and  do  it  well — for 
Virginia  afternoon  daily.  Good  pay  and 
short  hours.  Box  2705,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher. 

1  IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  experi- 
j  enced  police  and  court  reporters  and 
sports  writer  with  some  experience,  or 
J-training.  on  40.000  circulation  east¬ 
ern  N.Y.  daily.  F5ve-day  week,  top  pay 
and  fringe  benefits.  Expanding  staff  in 
'  rapidly-growing  region  proyides  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  rapid  advancement.  Box 
2694.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  REPORTER-REWRITEMAN  i 
wanted  by  a  good  50,000  afternoon 
Zone  2  daily.  Excellent  Guild  contract  ' 
and  professional  climate.  Send  resume  | 
to  Box  2696,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

LIKE  LAYOUT?  i 

The  best  women’s  section  in  the  coun-  i 
try?  That’s  what  we’re  planning  at  i 
Cowles  new  Long  Island  newspaper,  | 
'The  Suffolk  Sun.  And,  there’s  still  an  | 
oi>ening  for  a  makeup  editor  to  handle  i 
the  layout,  copy  processing,  process  and  j 
s|)ot  color.  A  magazine-tj^e  layout  ed¬ 
itor  with  an  airy  touch  will  have  a  free  \ 

I  hand,  plenty  of  space  and  the  facilities  , 
I  to  turn  out  the  best  looking  section  in 
'  the  U.S.  Send  resume  and  a  few  sam- 
i  pies  of  your  work  to:  Women’s  Editor. 

!  The  Suffolk  Sun,  Deer  Park.  Long  1»- 
I  land,  N.Y.  11729. 

'  NEWSPAPER  REPORTERS  working 
I  on  a  small  xiaily.  Desk  experience  par-  ; 
I  ticularly  valuable.  Move  up  to  one  of 
i  the  top  p.ay  scales  in  New  England  ns 
!  a  reporter  or  deskmnn.  Five-day 
hour  week,  excellent  working  condi-  , 
tions  and  fringe  benefits.  New  Eng-  ' 
landers  preferrexl.  Send  resume  to  Mnn- 
,  aging  Editor.  Pawtucket  Times.  P,(). 
Box  307,  Pawtucket.  Rhoxle  Island 
02862. 


NEWS 

EDITOR 


Growth  of  Miami  suburban  semi- 
;  weekly  (50.000  circ.)  creates  neexi  for 
j  a  news  exiitor.  ’This  new  position  re¬ 
quires  an  aggressive  young  man  with 
I  managerial  potential  to  develop  into  a 
strong  news  management  position. 
Must  exlit,  coordinate  news  cxxverage. 
dummy,  supervise  makeup.  Staff  of  five 
fulltime  reporters,  five  stringers.  Box 
2713,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  OF  OHIO’S  TOP  SPORTS  de¬ 
partments  needs  an  aggressive  reporter. 
]  News  Journal.  Mansfield.  Ohio  44901. 


READY  FOR  A  rUANGE? 
Central  Texas’  fastest-growing  daily 
needs  2  general  assignment  reporters. 
Ideal  working  conditions.  gxKid  pay.  | 
employee  l>enefits.  Mxxlern  plant  in 
progressive  city  of  30,000  near  Ft 
Hoxxl.  First-rate  inlitorial  team.  Please 
write  fully.  HERALD.  Killeen,  Tex. 
76.544. 

REPORTER,  experienced.  Rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  N.J.  daily  to  cover  local  gov¬ 
ernment  beat,  including  multi-million 
dollar  urban  renewal  project.  Gxxvl  sal-  1 
ary.  fringes,  working  conditions.  Box 
2706.  Editor  &  Pubisher.  i 

REPORTER  for  rx»speetxyl  southern 
mxtrning  daily — 90.000  circulation.  Op¬ 
ening  for  reporter,  preferably  from 
Zone  6.  with  1  to  3  years’  experience. 
Write  full  background,  salary  requirx?- 
ments  to  A1  Hewitt.  Managing  Ed.. 
Shreveport  Times.  Shreveport,  La.. 
71102. 

REPORTER 

We  are  now  accepting  applications  for  I 
the  Carolinas’  largest  evening  daily.  ] 
Position  demands  a  reporter  with  ex¬ 
perience.  college  education,  intelligence 
and  above  all,  enterprise. 

Applicants  must  meet  high  standards  : 
and  have  a  record  of  proven  ability. 
Gxxid  pay.  working  conditions.  Send  ' 
resume  and  clips  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
THE  CHARLO’TTE  NEWS 
Charlotte.  N.C.  28201 

REPORTER-PHO’TOGRAPHER  wanted 
to  cover  general  city  news,  including 
,  police,  fire  and  courthouse.  $140  per 
I  week  to  start.  Write:  John  W.  Troutt. 
Jr.,  Jonesboro  Sun.  Jonesboro,  Ark. 
72401. 

REPORTERS — At  least  two  years’  ex¬ 
perience  for  night  staff  of  growing 
New  Jersey  afternoon  daily.  Gxxxl  pay 
and  generous  fringe  benefits.  Give 
complete  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  first  letter.  Box  2710,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  tor  city  hali,  city  govern- 
ment  beat.  Small  daily.  Zone  9.  B'  x 
2675,  Elxiitor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

AND  5-FIGURE  SALARY 
They  come  with  tough  hours  and  a 
lierfectionist  boss  on  sirecializexl  weekly 
business  paper.  We  need  a  rewrite-desk 
man  who’s  a  .330-hitter:  young,  perceii- 
tive,  precise  ami  with  a  killer-instinct 
for  zeroing  in  on  the  angles  that  an 
orilinary  publication  dxresn’t  hit.  NO 
generalists  wantexi.  Five  years’  xlaily 
news  exi>erience  minimum.  Send  salary 
rexiuirements,  resume.  Box  2686,  Exiitor 
&  Publisher. 

WRITERS — crampexl  for  a  chance  to 
use  your  talent?  Here’s  a  full  time 
staff  opportunity  with  the  country’s 
largest  publisher  for  Catholic  youth : 
writing  for  two  new  pacesetting  peri- 
xalicals  for  young  iteople  ages  10-15. 
(Want  some  samples?)  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to:  WITNEISS 
'  GEO.  A.  PFLAUM,  Publisher.  Inc. 

38  West  Fifth  Strexxt 

Dayton.  Ohio  45402 

,  CAPITAL  aTY  DESK  MAN  for  alert, 
multi-exiitionexi,  northeastern  p.m. 
daily.  Bright  editing,  accurate,  clear 
heails.  Pay  ami  benefits  commensurate 
with  xlemands  of  job.  Box  2724,  Exiitor 
&  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR— WIRE  EDITOR 
Grx)wing  afternxxin  xlaily  in  Nxxrthwest- 
,  ern  Illinois  neexis  x]ualifiexl  city  exiitor 
ami  wire  exiitor.  Salary  x-xxmmensurate 
I  with  exiierience.  Neexl  yxmng-thinking 
I  applicants,  not  afraixl  to  work.  Write: 
i  Managing  Exl.,  The  Jxiurnal-.Stanxlarxl, 

!  Freeiinrt.  III.,  61032,  giving  full  details 
I  incluiling  exixerience  ami  salary  re- 
quirexl. 

COPY  EDITOR 

With  at  least  one  year’s  xlesk  extieri- 
ence  for  vigorxxus,  quality  PM  xlaily 
(50  M).  Excellent  opiMxrtunity  for  rc- 
i  sponsible,  alert  newsman.  W'rite:  Per- 
I  sxinnel  Dept.,  Times- Worlxl  CoriHiration, 
I  Roanoke,  Va.  24010. 

DE.SKMEN  wantexi  fx>r  lively  morning 
,  newspaper  lx>catexl  90-miles  from  N.Y.C. 
I  GxmmI  pay— top  fringes.  Box  2725,  Exl- 
itxir  &  Puldisher. 


DREADING 
ANOTHER  WINTER 
OF  SNOW  AND  ICE? 

Cxxme  to  sunny  Sxnithwest  and  get  a 
bxinus  of  growth  and  opportunity.  Due 
tx>  advitneements  and  expansixxn,  we  now 
have  three  (xositions  xqxen:  a  general 
assignment  reporter:  sports  writer;  and 
deskman.  Each  job  offers  ideal  working 
xx)nditions — gxKjxl  pay — ami  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement. 
Combination  publications  are  xlominant 
over  large  5-state  area:  have  reixutation 
for  lieing  aggressive  and  practicing  real 
newspapering.  Great  place  to  live:  fine 
schools  including  excellent  junixxr  col¬ 
lege  and  four-year  university.  Huge  new 
lake  filling  within  50-mile8.  Four  hours 
tx)  Rockies.  High  altitude  prxxluces  mild 
winters  and  cover-pulling  summer 
nights.  Great  economic  growth  of  area 
assures  continued  expansixxn  x>f  paper. 
Write,  giving  experience,  references  and 
present  salary.  Managing  Editor,  Globe- 
News,  Box  2091,  Amarillx),  Texas  79105. 


Sports  Editor  for  grow¬ 
ing  midwestern  group. 
Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Good  working 
conditions  in  all-modern 
plant.  Many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  or  call: 


A.  V.  Lund 
Shaw  Newspapers 
Dixon,  Illinois  61021 
Ph:  815-284-2222 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  1,  1966 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WAITED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Free  Lance 


HELP  ANTED 
Operators-Machinists 


EDITOR  for  10,000  circ.  prize-winnint? 
■ubitrban  weekly,  really  going  places. 
Youth  desirable:  experience  essential; 
pa.v  open.  Send  resume  to  Jelferson 
Rei>orter,  bouisville,  Ky.  40218. 


EDITOR  -  REPORTER  on  Browing 
weekly  publications.  Requires  news* 
writing  ability,  head-writing,  willing¬ 
ness  to  move  into  resjKinsibility  post. 
Experience  or  knowledge  in  either  farm 
or  sports  would  lie  helpful,  but  not 
necessary.  33-miles  Indianapolis;  new 
high  school;  good  country  air;  get 
away  from  riots,  crime  on  streets.  Good 
wage  scaie  fur  right  man.  Eastern  In¬ 
diana  Publishing  Co.,  Knightstown, 
Ind.  46148. 


EDITOR-WRITER 

Major  midwest  university  needs  a  cre¬ 
ative  professional  to  work  in  expand¬ 
ing  pubiications  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  brochures  and  special  presenta¬ 
tions.  Responsibilities  would  stress 
dramatic  handling  of  material  related 
to  higher  etlucation  and  basic  research. 
Professionai  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
An  e<iual  opixirtunity  employer.  Box 
2733,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  needed  for  6 
months.  Contact  Daniel  Hull,  Eilitorial 
Dir.,  Waterbury  Republican  &  Ameri¬ 
can,  Waterbury,  Conn.  06720. 


5-FIGURE  SALARY 
One  of  the  country’s  finest  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaiiers  has  an  oiiening  on 
universal  desk  for  an  outstanding 
young  editor.  The  person  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  should  have  the  experience  to  com¬ 
mand  a  6-figure  starting  salary,  and 
the  certain  potential  fur  advancement. 
All  applications  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Bo.x  2768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  SPOT  with 
a  future  on  20,000  p.m.  in  Zone  2. 
Good  fringe  package,  and  above-average 
salary  for  versatile  writer.  Representa¬ 
tive  clips,  please.  Box  2738,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Growth  Opportunity 
for 

TALENTED  WOMAN 

An  editing  and  growth  opportunity  for 
the  woman  who  believes  a  woman’s  sec¬ 
tion  can  be  as  lively  and  as  well  edited 
as  the  rest  of  the  newspaper. 

We  need  an  assistant  women’s  editor, 
proficient  in  copy  editing,  story  ideas 
and  product  improvement  to  work  with 
our  women’s  editor  and  staff  of  6 
writers. 

We’re  an  award-winning  chain  of  8 
progressive  suburban  papers  in  Chi¬ 
cago’s  northern  suburbs.  Produce  for 
us  and  we’ll  eliminate  your  salary  wor¬ 
ries.  Chart  Aren  5.  Box  2765,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR’S  SPOT  open  on 
16,000  circulation  newspaper.  Zone  9. 
Starting  salary:  6-flgure8,  with  chance 
to  advance.  Experience  in  smaller  field 
imperative.  Man  must  be  worker.  Lib¬ 

eral  political  views  preferred.  Box  2751, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  DEPARTMENT 
IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  ON 
EXPANDING  DAILY 
Chart  Area  2 
Our  60,000  plus  7-day  a  week  daily  is 
growing  so  fast  that  wo  find  there  are 
opportunities  on  our  staff  right  now 
for  the  following; 

8  news  reporters,  with  or  without 
experience 

I  experienced  investigatory  report¬ 
er  ...  an  enterprising  writer  who 
knows  how  to  dig 
I  experienced  copy  reader 
1  si)ort8  reporter 

1  business  e<litor  for  daily  and 
Sunday 

also 

1  radio  news  writer  for  our  affili¬ 
ated  AM-FM  station 
Excellent  opportunities  in  all  of  the 
above  assignments.  Top  fringe  benefits 
and  first-rate  living  conditions  in  prime 
resort  area.  Write  Box  2765,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

editor  8c  publisher 


NEW’S  EDITOR  —  Young,  aggressive, 
creative  newsman  to  manage  four-man 
staff.  Handle  city  news,  UPI  wire,  etl- 
itorials.  Photo-oriented.  Growing  offset 
daily  newsj)ai)er  with  new  plant  and 
new  e<iuipment  looking  for  a  facelift 
of  new  ideas.  Located  in  college  town 
of  30,000,  fastest  growing  in  Iowa. 
Intere8te<l  in  go<xl  wages  and  a  terrific 
opportunity?  Write  or  call  Marc  W. 
Anthony,  Daily  Record,  Cedar  Palls, 
Iowa,  50613. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  30,000  Florida  6- 
day  p.m.  Excellent  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Must  l>e  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  editorial  department  with 
emphasis  on  makeup,  head  writing,  pic¬ 
ture  editing.  Working  knowledge  of 
composing  room  essential.  Salary  open. 
Box  2745,  Editor  &  Pubilsher. 


NEWSMAN — Opening  for  experienced 
reporter  who  can  handle  camera  ;  pref¬ 
erably  30-45  years  of  age.  Position 
l)ermancnt.  Opiiortunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  New  building.  College  town. 
W'rite  or  wire  coliect  experience  and 
references.  Daily  Star-Journal,  War- 
rensburg.  Mo.  64093. 


NEWSMAN  OR  NEWSGAL  with  take- 
charge  experience  or  iwtential.  Active 
weekly  group.  Nash  Newspapers,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.J,  08876. 


REGIONAL  REPORTER  in  top  area. 
Must  be  self-starter.  Camera  exi>erience 
preferre<l.  Write  or  call :  Editor,  Free 
Press,  Mankato,  Minn.  56001. 


RETORTER-EDITOR  wanted  for  grow¬ 
ing,  suburban  weekly  in  beautiful 
county  50-mile8  from  San  Francisco. 
Good  chance  for  man  or  woman  who 
wants  to  go  ahead.  Box  2718,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  —  We 
need  imme<lintely  two  good  reporters 
who  can  handle  a  camera.  The  work 
will  be  challenging,  and  we  promise 
will  never  he  dull.  Good  pay  for  right 
Iierson.  male  or  female.  Chart  Area  6. 
Box  2717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTBHIS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  zones  6,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


SOUTHWEST 
We’re  scouring  the  country  for  top 
e<liting  talent.  Our  man  will  be  in  the 
Southwest  this  month.  He  can  offer  you 
$200  a  week  to  start  if  you  are  a  top 
copy  e<Iitor  and  a  prosiiect  for  future 
advancement.  Drop  us  a  line:  we’ll 
meet  you  on  your  home  grounds.  Box 
2766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS — Opportunity  for  young  man 
to  fill  assistant  sports  editor’s  spot  on 
established  growing  12,000  daily  in  the 
heart  of  N.J.  Experience  preferred  but 
not  necessary.  All  you  nee<l  is  a  desire 
to  learn  and  a  willingness  to  work 
hard.  Send  complete  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to  Box  2720,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 


TEHRAN — Qualified  desk  man  required 

for  English  language  morning.  Must 

have  morning/evening  paper  experi¬ 

ence.  Able  to  copy  taste  and  edit  from 
four  international  news  agencies ;  also 
lay-out.  Six-night  week.  Marrie<l  men 
preferred.  Pay  approx.  $4.50  a  month. 
Apply  Managing  Editor.  Tehran  Jour¬ 
nal,  Avenue  Khayyam,  ’Tehran.  Iran. 


WESTERN  PA.  EVENING  DAILY  of 
26.000  has  opening  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  preferably  with  sports 
interest.  College  desired:  experience  not 
important.  Write  to  Editor,  Butler 
Engle.  Butler.  Pa.  16001. 


YOUNG  EDITORS 

One  of  the  biggest  and  liveliest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  needs  young  copy- 
readers  who  want  to  move  up  from 
smaller  papers.  Scale  is  $200  a  week  at 
the  top.  Unlimited  opportunity.  Zone 
8.  Box  2732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  recent  J-school 
grad,  who  wants  to  learn  newspaiier 
business  on  20,000  p.m.  in  Zone  2. 
Women’s  desk  and  some  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Box  2734,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

for  October  1,  19i66 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WEEKLY 
wants  to  establish  network  of  working 
newspapermen  in  all  50  states  willing 
to  handle  st>ecial  assignments  for  fea¬ 
tures  in  their  area.  Pay  for  accepted 
articles,  $100  and  up.  If  interested 
send  credentials  to  Dale  Francis,  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  Huntington,  Indiana, 
46750. 


WRITERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Eiditor, 
PO  Bo.x  530,  N.  Hollywood,  Calif.  91603. 


Mail  Room 

MAILING  ROOM  SUPERIN’TENDENT 
Excellent  opportunity  on  production 
team  of  metropolitan  daily  newspaper. 
Zone  5.  Send  resume  to  Box  2690,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

EXCELLENT  OPENING  for  Ad-Com- 
positor-Operator  of  a  Model  “30.”  Sec¬ 
ond  or  third  shift.  List  references.  Fine 
renumeration.  Write:  Foreman,  C. 
Richer,  Courier-Express,  DuBois,  Fa., 
15801. 


WANTED:  PRINTER-OPERATOR  6- 
day  daily.  Run  Linotype  and  small 
amount  of  job  work.  Clinton  Daily 
Journal  and  Public.  Clinton,  Illinois 
61727.  Phone  (AC  217)  935-3184. 


FLOOR  MEN  AND  TTS  OPERATORS 
needed,  night  shift.  6  P.M.  to  2  A.M. 
Good  wages  and  working  conditions, 
many  fringe  benefits.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Call  or  write:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
Peoria,  Iliinois  61601.  Ph;  (AC  309) 
688-2411,  Ext.  379. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  and  ad  com¬ 
positors  for  large  country  weekly. 
Pleasant  town  of  6,000  in  southern 
Michigan  50-miles  from  Detroit.  40- 
hour  week  guaranteed,  $3  an  hour.  18 
paid  days  off  first  year  plus  profit- 
sharing,  hospitalization,  life  insurance. 
Day  shift.  No  week-end  work.  Write 
Box  2441,  Editor  St  Publisher,  giving 
experience,  references. 


EXPERIENCED  LINOTYPE  operator, 
two  printers  for  makeup.  Paid  vaca¬ 
tions.  medical  and  life  insurance,  pen¬ 
sions  and  other  fringes.  Write;  Paul 
Yeakley,  Mech.  Supt..  Xenia  Daily 
Gazette.  37  S.  Detroit  St.,  Xenia,  Ohio 
45385. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 

Order  Blank  | 

I  Name -  ■ 

I  Address -  | 

I  City -  I 

I  State - Zip  Code -  | 

I  By -  I 

I  Classification _ | 

I  Copy -  I 


m 


y  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  1 
■  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  i 

5  Mail  to:  I 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Aveaiw  •  New  Yerh,  New  York  10022  | 
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HLLP  ANTED 


Operalors-Marhin  ists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  or  floormen : 
prefer  combination  men.  Northern 
Ohio's  fastest-growinK  6-day  daily. 
Contact:  Bob  Vellenga.  NEvVS-HBR- 
ALI),  Box  361,  Willoughby.  Ohio  44ub4. 

MAINTENANCE  MAN  —  Mergenthalar 
photo  unit,  3  keyboards,  Linosac, 
Photon  713,  3  Fairchild  Unjustihed  key¬ 
boards.  Union  or  eligible.  Contact  Ken 
Kofman,  'Times-Star,  Alameda,  Calif., 
94601. 

TTS  OPERATORS  WANTED— Unjusti¬ 
fied  tape.  Scale:  tl44.60  days;  (149.60 
nights.  36-hour  week:  16  days  vacation 
alter  1  year.  Health  and  welfare  fund. 
60  words  per  minute  for  10-minute  test 
for  competency.  Contact.  Foreman. 
Herald-Examiner,  1111  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  90064. 

HAVE  OPENING  FOR  LINOFILM 
technician  on  Las  Vegas  Review-Jour¬ 
nal.  Good  working  conditions  and  pay. 
Prefer  Merganthaler  trained  techni¬ 
cian.  Send  resume  to  Personnel,  P.O. 
Box  1369,  Ft.  Smith.  Arkansas. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  OPERATOR  who 
wants  to  semi-retire  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Fishing,  hunting,  and 
skiing  are  all  excellent.  You  would  set 
type  for  a  growing  weekly  for  3  to  6 
days  a  week.  Set  your  own  schedule. 
Pay  is  tops.  Steamboat  Phot.  Steam¬ 
boat  Springs.  ^lorado  80477.  Ph:  (AC 
303)  879-1602. 

JUSTOWRITER/PASTEUP  FOREMAN 
for  cold-type  offset  weekly.  Good  wages 
to  competent  individual.  Press-Journal, 
Englewood,  N.J,  Ph:  (AC  201)  668- 
1700. 

OPERATOR-PRINTER  (TTS)  for 
weekly  "In  the  Heart  of  the  Green 
River  Valley."  State  work  history,  pro¬ 
duction  ability,  wages,  references.  Mes¬ 
senger,  Beaver  Dam,  Ky. 

Photography 

TOP-QUALITY  60,000  afternoon  daily 
in  Philadelphia  area  needs  a  third  news 
photographer  for  its  present  2-man 
staff.  Good  Guild  contract  and  working 
conditions.  Box  2676,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CONNECTICUT  DAILY  in  university 
town  would  like  to  interview  pho¬ 
tographer  who  likes  to  work  for  people 
who  understand  pictures  and  their  use. 
Good  salary  offered.  Creativity  and 
print  excellence  required.  Individual 
must  be  willing  to  come  for  an  inter¬ 
view.  If  you  are  stifled,  we  would  like 
to  talke  to  you.  Some  writing  desired 
)iut  not  essential.  Box  2727,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Press  Room 

PRESSMEN — Goss  Headliners,  37%  hr. 
work  week,  paid  holidays,  vacations, 
hospital  and  medical  insurance  after 
30  days ;  other  fringes  after  a  year  of 
service.  Write  Personnel  Dept.,  The 
Flint  Journal,  200  E.  First  St.,  Flint, 
Mich.,  48502. 

PRESSMAN  —  E:^rienced  web  offset 
pressman,  or  will  consider  training 
good  sheet-fed  man.  Insurance  and 
company  benefits.  Open  shop.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  aa.  Please  give 
references.  Kansas  City  area.  Box  2685, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN — Experienced  combination  | 
press-stereo  journeyman.  87-',4  hr- 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Times  News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
37662. 

_  I 

JOURNEYMAN  for  prees-stereo  opera¬ 
tion.  35-hour  week.  New  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press.  Ideal  Central  California 
area,  ^x  2486,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED :  Combination  pressman  and 
stereotyper  capable  of  running  Goss 
tube  press.  37^  hours.  Good  fringes. 
Coehocton  Tribune,  Coshocton,  Ohio. 
Phone:  Bruce  Wallace  or  George 

Carter. 

PRESSMAN — Experienced  combination 
press-stereo  journeyman.  37%  hr.  day 
work.  6  Goss  units,  newly  erected  in 
new  plant.  Contact;  Foreman,  7%e 
News-Gazette,  Champaign,  III.,  61820, 
Ph:  (AC  217)  362-6262.  I 


HELP  ANTED  i 


Press  Room  I 

Compositor  -  pressman  country  i 

weekly  and  job  shop,  l-%  hrs.  north  of  ! 
N.Y.C.  Beiean  Press,  Highland,  N.  Y.  I 
1252S. 

PRESSMAN — Experienced  combination  I 
press-stereo  journeyman.  Days,  4U-buur  I 
week.  Equal  employment  employer ! 
Northeastern  Ohio.  Box  2624,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  | 
Journeyman  printer,  union,  e.xiteri-  I 
enced  in  cumiiosing  room  m:inagement, 
knowledgeable  in  TTS,  ad  photo  com¬ 
position  and  paste  up  processes.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opiiortunity  for  the  younger 
man  with  the  experience  and  confidence 
to  assume  full  resjionsibility  for  effi¬ 
cient  protluction  performance  and  the  ' 
introduction  of  more  efficient  jirotluc- 
tion  methotls  on  smaller  Ohio  daily. 
Learn  more  about  us  and  a  unique  o|>- 
portunity  for  the  right  man.  Address 
full  background  and  references  to  Box 
2730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN— ads  and  page 
makeup.  Union  shop.  $4.92;  38%  hours 
weekly.  Anchorage  Morning  News,  Box  | 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501.  | 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced 
man  in  ad  make-up  and  running  lino¬ 
type  to  work  for  a  top  semi-weekly 
newspaiter  in  growing  town  of  10,000. 
If  interested  send  background  informa¬ 
tion  and  expected  average  weekly  earn- 
ingns.  Democrat-Union,  Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn.  38464. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  — 
Young  (30  to  45),  aggressive,  experi¬ 
enced,  successful  Union  man  for  grow¬ 
ing,  medium  circulation  Southwest 
newspapers.  Knowledge  of  TTS  and 
photo-comi>osition  necessary.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  unlimited  for  man  with  o|ien 
mind.  Top  pay  and  fringes.  Send  full 
details  to  Box  2342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN.  6-machine 
shop;  6-%  days;  north  central  Ohio, 
town  of  12,000.  Open  shop.  Some  ma¬ 
chine  work.  Box  2540,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WORKING  FOREMANSHIP,  small 
Minnesota  daily.  Start  at  $7200  or  bet¬ 
ter  per  year,  depending  upon  experi¬ 
ence.  Many  fringe  benefits.  Close 
management  relationship.  Box  2360, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  UNION  FOREMAN  on 
costs  and  efficiency  can  have  good  home 
on  expanding  five^ay  Calif,  daily.  Give 
references  and  experience.  Box  2422, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  Printer-Pressman  for 
modem  weekly  newspaper  and  job 
shop.  Elquipment  includes  Goss  Comet 
Letterpress  and  Webendorfer  Color  Off¬ 
set  Press.  Located  in  small  Southeast¬ 
ern  Ohio  college  town,  close  to  larger 
cities.  Elxcellent  schools.  Salary  open. 
Better-than-average  opportunity  for 
right  man.  Box  2364,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRINTER — Straight  matter  operator. 
Intertype.  Night  work.  Florida  West 
Coast  daily.  Write  Box  2099,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  composing  room 
operation,  near  80.000  evening  daily. 
Top  paying  job  with  compensation 
based  on  ability.  EHill  resum6.  Box 
2443,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Production 

NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 

Elxcellent  career  opportunity  with 
a  leading  publishing  corp.  We  seek 
recent  college  grads  who  have  had 
general  exposure  in  printing  pro¬ 
duction.  In  preparation  for  man¬ 
agement  responsibilities  the  men 
we  select  will  receive  training  in 
hot  metal,  photo  composition,  let¬ 
terpress  and  web  offset  as  well  as 
administration,  personnel  and  la¬ 
bor  relations.  If  you  meet  these 
qualifications,  are  interested  in 
management  and  willing  to  relo¬ 
cate,  send  C(»nplete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Box 
2754,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


HELP  \ii  A>TED 


Production 

^TRODuHlOrTASsisTAi^' 

This  newly  create<l  iKisition  offers  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
who  would  like  to  lie  a  part  of  a 
newspaper  group  where  technological 
change  is  a  byword.  The  man  we  :ire 
looking  for  should  have  several  years 
exiierience  plus  a  printing  engineering 
degree,  or  its  e<iuivalent.  Excellent  in¬ 
surance  and  pension  benefits.  Write: 
Personnel  Director 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 

South  Bend,  Indiana  46626 


HELP  WANTED 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MAN — EIxperienced  all 
.  phases  offset  composition  through  cam¬ 
era — take  charge  expanding  NYC  week¬ 
ly  job  shop.  Box  1896,  Editor  £  Piil>. 
Iisher. 

RAPIDLY-GROWING  NEW  ENGLAND 
daily  in  friendly  and  diversifietl  com¬ 
munity  desires  production  man  to  co¬ 
ordinate  production  and  assist  in  con¬ 
templated  e.xpansion  program.  Salary 
will  deiiend  on  experience  and  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Excellent  fringe  lienefits.  Reply 
giving  resume  to  Box  274(i.  Ealitor  & 

I  Publisher. 


Help  ff’nnted^— Public  Relatittns 


FAMOUS  REISORT  has  position  for 
young,  25-30,  versatile  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  preferably  married,  to 
write  travel  releases  and  feature  ar¬ 
ticles  for  consumer  and  trade  press. 
Two  to  four  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  with  some  si>orts  background  de¬ 
sirable.  Position  requires  living  outside 
U.S.A.  Salary  up  to  $135  weekly,  de¬ 
pending  on  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  opportunity  in  ideal 
location.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
2600,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL-BUSINESS  WRITER 

with  working  knowledge  of  editorial 
make-up  and  photography  needed  by 
travel  and  information  division  of  a 
state  development  board.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  is  $7,600  with  good  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Ontact  Paul  I.  Cook, 
STATE  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29202 


MIDWEST  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE 
(Zone  5)  seeks  writer  for  news  bureau 
and  publications.  Prefer  some  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  requirement.  To  he  filled  soon. 
Reply  to  Box  2744,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Listed  company  needs  seasoned 
professional  with  journalism 
background  and  at  least  5  years 
experience  with  agency  or  Cor¬ 
porate  P.R.  Dept.  Salary  open. 
Midwest  location.  E'irst  assign¬ 
ment  will  be  our  1970  Centen¬ 
nial.  Address  replies  to  our 
search  consultant: 

KING  WHITNEY  JR. 

600  Summer  St. 

Stamford,  Conn.  06902 


PUBLIC  INFORMA'nON  OFFICER  — 
Township  High  School  District  No.  207, 
Dempster  Street  and  Potter  Road,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois,  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  man  or  woman  to  serve  as 
a  public  information  officer.  Applicants 
should  be  experienced  in  journalistic 
writing,  in  the  preparation  of  printed 
materials,  and  should  also  have  a 
strong  interest  in  education.  Salary 
range  to  start  $8,000-$10,000  (12 

months).  For  additional  information 
call  or  write  Ralph  J.  Frost,  Jr,,  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent.  (AC  312)  825- 
4484. 


Two  new  positions  are  Available 
on  the  Corporate  Communications  Staff: 

America's  No.  I  rnanufacturer  ef  tobacco  products  Is  expandinq 
and  in  addition  diversifying  into  foods,  beverages  and  aluminum 
products.  Openings  for: 

PUBLICATIONS  SUPERVISOR 

•  Serves  as  Managing  Editor  for  all  publications  produced  by 
the  Communications  Dept,  (except  Management  Information 
Bulletin) 

•  Coordinate  activities  with  Public  Relations  Dept. 

•  Minimum  of  three  years  experience  required  in  some  phase  of 
Industrial  Communications,  Public  Relations,  or  closely  re¬ 
lated  fields. 

•  Must  have  demonstrated  ability  in  the  selection  and  handling 
of  photos  and  graphics. 

MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION 
SPECIALIST 

•  Responsible  for  preparation  and  production  of  Management 
Information  Bulletin. 

•  Performs  necessary  research  to  obtain  material  of  an  instruc¬ 
tional  or  informational  nature  in  the  areas  of  supervision  and 
management. 

•  Minimum  of  three  years  experience  in  communications  required. 

•  Should  have  general  familiarity  with  research  and  reference 
techniques  and  with  printing  production  methods. 

Benefits  include  profit  sharing,  and  relocation  expenses  to  Win¬ 
ston-Salem.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  in  confidence 
to:  Charles  H.  Jennings.  Personnel  Department,  R.J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO  COMPANY 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

•  Tobacco  Products  •  Feed  and  lodustriol  Cora  Products 
•  Fruit  Juice  Beverages  •  Packaging  Materials 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  OEPARTMENIS 


Academic  | 

1  Editorial 

Editorial 

Production 

SKILLED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
talent«d  with  people  and  sales  ideas 
wants  job  big  enough  to  pay  $25,000. 
Problem-solver  who  spends  time  on 
profit-makinf?  activities.  Gifted  si)eaker- 
writer.  Confidentiality  assured.  Box 
2684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

ACE  NEWSMAN  and  political  writer, 
with  wire  service  12  years,  ready  to  pro 
into  manaprement,  ownershii>— or  both. 
A»e  40.  family,  BAJ,  2  years’  in  all 
phases  weeklies,  includingr  ads  and  cir¬ 
culation,  photo,  offset  and  letterpress. 
Make  your  offer  a  Kood  one  for  a  per¬ 
manent  move.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
2678.  Editor  &  iSiblisher, 


CREATIVE  WRITER.  29.  desires  work  i  ||  Tl  IP  Al  PYPI  OCIOMI 
in  publications  oliiue  of  college  or  uni-  V-^ULl  Ufx/xL  CAT  Jlv_/IN . 
versity.  Exi)erience  on  small  daily  in  Are  you  with  iff  Highly  qualified  critic- 
layuut,  heads,  camera;  some  darkroom,  columnist,  38,  can  bring  you  incisive. 
Box  2697,  Editor  &  Publisher.  :  knowledgeable  coverage  of  music,  the- 

_ _  I  ater,  dance,  the  cultural  scene.  6% 

^rr-.i.cr.  A  r.Tr.nw « XT  years’  exi>erience  as  chief  critic  on 

NEWSPAPERMAN  age  large  metropolitan  daily;  3  years  as 
48’  PR  degree— wants  permanent  post  contributing  editor,  leading  national 
with  college  or  university.  Zones  5,  7,  music  weekly.  Outstanding  academic 
8  or  9.  Experience  in :  news,  features,  professional  background,  excellent 

photography,  editing.  Now  with  metro  references.  Box  2608,  Editor  &  Pub- 
daily  in  display.  Will  work  with  stu-  jisher. 

dents.  Minimum  $8,500.  Box  2699,  Ed-  i _ ^ _ _ _ _ 

itor  &  Publisher.  j  EDITORS:  If  you  are  willing  to  train 

- - - -  an  ambitious  33-year-old  beginning 

Administrative  writer  who  matured  late — is  not  a 

- - - - -  clock  watcher  and  loves  to  write — then 

.NSTAIXINO  SUUJrf  'Stf'cSf/S;'’  S 

newspaper  systems?  Need  help?  I’m  .... 

your  man!  Box  2691,  Editor  &  Pub-  MIDWEST:  Award-winning  executive. 

Usher.  now  employed  leading  Eastern  metro 

_ j _ daily,  desires  to  relocate  as  editor  of 

good  medium  daily  in  his  native  Mid- 
PUBLISHER  -  GENERAL  MANAGER  west.  Experienced  all  phases  newsroom 
seeks  ojiportunity  15,000  circulation  management.  Box  2660,  Editor  &  Pub- 
daily.  Ten  years’  top-level  experience  Usher. 

with  good  money  but  little  challenge. - 

F^ily’  40.  university  graduate,  civic-  AUTHOR  of  40  NOVELS.  now  feature 
minded.  Box  2693,  Editor  &  Publisher,  writer,  seeks  nice  family  spot  where 

- — ^ — - - - - -  talent  outweighs  tenure.  Let’s  win 

Artists-Cartoonists  prizes.  Box  2687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST  at  liberty.  Experienced  EDITOR-WRI’TER-’TRANSLATOR.  28. 
with  all-around  art  work,  photo  re-  BA.,  5  years  experience.  Science  back- 
touching,  etc.  Box  2760,  Eilitor  &  Pub-  (fround:  fluent  French:  Spanish.  Desires 
ii.i,-.  growth  opportunity.  Will  relocate.  Box 

_  2683,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Log  anGELES  AREA 

’  Versatile  writer/editor,  reporter,  pub- 

EXHX7UTIVE  TEAM  lie  relations  executive  (corporate  and 

DEPARTMEN’T  HEAD  &  ASSISTANT  financiall.  Fifteen  years’  experience. 
Thoroughly  experienced,  with  a  solid  M.  A.  Woman,  38.  seeks  full-time  post. 
Wkground  of  circulation  increases.  A  Write  Box  2703,  EMitor  &  Publisher, 
present  or  potential  circulation  of  100,- 
000  and  a  top  product  are  both  a  must. 

Your  confidence  will  be  respected.  Box 
2609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTER  wants  challenging  job  news 
side — L  O  N  G  hours.  P.O.  Box  795, 
Cocoa,  Fla.  32922. 


YOUNG  NEWSWOMAN  with  college 
background  in  journalism  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily,  weekly  paper.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Available  immediatelv.  Areas  1. 
2,  3  preferred.  Sandra  Small.  31  Grove 
Rd..  N.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  10603. 

EDITOR — Respected,  creative  pro  with 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  experi-  >"  Phases  desires  change 

enced  in  all  phases.  Specialty:  “Little  hey  spot  where  quality  counts. 

Merchant’’  —  accounting  systems  —  zip  ^  2."?  **  d"'*!.?’--  222'.  coverage, 

code  and  pre-sorting.  References.  Pre-  f.  u”  beaming.  Box  2i36,  Editor  &  Pub- 
fer  Zone  5.  W.  H.  Hanlin,  11  West-  "sher. 
moor,  London,  Ohio  43140. 

_ _ _ _  (FEATURE  SPECTALLST) 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  top 
t  free-lance  article  credits  (aviation,  pho- 

tography,  industriai)  desires  creative 
WANT  AD  DIRECTOR  or  manage-  communications  position.  Member: 
ment  position  I  Have  the  Retail,  Class!-  American  Society  Of  Magazine  Pho- 
fied  and  management  experience  to  do  tographers.  Age  39,  married.  3  chil- 
the  job.  34,  Florida-based.  Box  2723,  dren.  References  samples  on  request. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Box  2726.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising  HARD-HITTING  newsroom  manage- 

__  __  __  ment  team,  inside-outside  tandem — 

proven  circulation  builders — seek  pub- 
ADVERTISING  MANAGBR,  who  is  jisher  with  courage  and  desire  to  grow 
qualified  by  22  years  of  successful  ex-  into  prize-winner.  Both  are  young  with 
perience  and  outstanding  lineaire  rec-  extensive  big-league  experience  before 
ords;  14  years’  as  advertising  director,  present  ME-CE  situation  supervising 
Industrious,  family  man,  raid  40’8.  18-man  staff.  Expensive  and  worth  it. 
Available  on  reasonable  notice.  Box  Zones  1,  2.  6.  Box  2757,  Editor  &  Pub- 
2688,  Editor  &  Publisher.  lisher. 

Fitllnrinl  SPEAK  UP  if  you  are  a  liberal  paper 

-  -  ■  _ _  with  something  to  say.  Editorial  writer, 

.  32.  Master’s,  will  help  you  say  it.  Box 

ACE  NEWSMAN  and  political  writer,  2721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

with  wire  service  12  years,  ready  to  go  - 

'a~  or  both.  gpoRTS  WRITER,  28.  with  6U.  years’ 

^  'i*  2"  experience.  4  with  100,000  P  M.  Can 

"'ehe  24-hour-old  events  rend  like  new. 
ralation.  photo,  offhand  letterprjMS.  t  outdoor  writer  for  A.M. 

“r  P  M.  or  sports  editor  or  top  staffer 
i.  ^'ki  ''u  ^"y^here.  Box  p.M.  Box  2731,  Editor  & 

.!678.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. 

CITY  EDI’TOR— 52,000  A.M.  Manage-  VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  43,  degree.  15 
fiient  status.  API  trained.  Seeks  ad-  years’  experience  copyreader,  reporter, 
rancement,  preferably  South,  South-  news  editor,  photographer,  weekly  ed- 
*5^;  but  wanting  salary,  opportunity  itor.  Prefers  responsible  job  in  W.  Va., 
management,  planning  and  Ohio,  southwestern  Pa.,  western  Va., 

production  all  news  side  phases.  Box  or  eastern  Ky.  Box  2739,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 

2«S*.  Editor  &  Publisher.  lisher.  1 

editor  8C  publisher  for  October  1,  1966 


WOMAN  REPORTER  AND  EDITOR, 
12  years’  varied  e.xperience  including 
writing  and  editing  offset  weekly,  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  (city  hall)  on  daily,  page 
editing  and  makeup,  society,  columns, 
many  features:  also  PR  exiierience. 
Position  wante<l  on  San  Francisco  Pen-  I 
insula  (current  residence)  or  in  S.F.  on  i 
newspaper,  magazine,  publishing  or  any  ■ 
related  field.  Pull  or  part-time.  Box 
2729,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN,  ABJ.,  9  years’  experience 
editing,  public  relations,  photo,  fea-  | 
tures.  news.  Will  relocate  in  or  outside 
U.S.  Box  2758.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


CRACK  N.Y.  NEWSMAN  available  as 
corresixindent,  stringer,  for  features, 
interviews,  research,  legwork.  Box 
2643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NOTHING  EXOTIC — Just  fast,  solid, 
reliable  coverage  of  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
jects  for  national  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers.  Dick  Haratine,  1316  State  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa..  17103.  Ph.  (717)  233- 
7820. 


Miscellaneous 


CREATIVE  WRITER,  EDITOR,  25 
years’  newspaper  exi>erience,  wants 
writing  job  with  magazine  or  other 
publication:  or  connection  with  uni¬ 
versity  as  editoriai,  advertising,  print¬ 
ing  teacher,  or  public  relations  director. 
Box  2741,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 


Seek  Challenge  As  Supervisor 
MACHINIST-OPERATOR-PRIN’TER 
Age  42.  Experienced  foreman.  College 
graduate.  Sales  exi>erience.  Want  per¬ 
manent  home  in  West.  Union.  Box 
2719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BIXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  wants  day- 
site  in  Ohio  or  Pa.  Available  now.  Box 
2689,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Good 
health,  age  48,  Pressroom  background. 
Supervisory  experience:  stereo,  press, 
mailroom:  4  years'  printer.  Have  done 
offset.  Will  relocate  large  or  small 
daily  or  periodical.  Box  2663,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

!  PROIH’CTION  MANAGER  or  ASSISTANT; 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Proven  supervisor  —  experienced  hot 
metal,  cold  type,  offset,  TTS.  University 
grad.,  family  man,  early  40’s.  Resume 
on  request.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box 
2627,  Balitor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MAN — 15  years’  as  su- 
I)ervisor.  ITU  member;  hot  metal,  cold 
type,  TTS  experience  on  dailies  30- 
150,000.  Family  man,  presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Zone  1  or  2  preferreil.  Box 
2708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Assist¬ 
ant  to  Publisher  to  handle  all  mechan¬ 
ical  problems.  Graduate  Eng.  with  19 
years’  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  operation  including  Letterpress, 
Offset.  Roto,  Hot  and  Coid  type,  TTS. 
Computers,  etc.  Proven  record  of  es¬ 
tablishing  and  organizing  an  efficient 
mechanical  operation.  Family  man, 
early  40’s.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
I  2677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  _ 

ASSISTANT  rROnl’CTlON  MAN.tGER 
Nctv  Processes 

Ten  years’  background  —  siiecifically 
Linofilm.  Organize  Photocomposition 
Department  for  maximum  efficiency. 
Instruct  operators  in  computer  and  15- 
level  markup  and  setting  techniques. 
Instruct  Linofilm  maintenance  person¬ 
nel  and  supervise  maintenance.  Engi¬ 
neering  background.  Will  consult.  Box 
2761.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


I  AM  LOOKING  FOR  A  PR  POST 
offering  a  substantial  challenge.  Do  you 
need  a  good  man  7  I  think.  1  write.  I 
siteak.  I  can  be  very  valuable  to  you. 
Salary’s  secondary.  Age  50.  N.Y.C. 
metro  region  preferred.  Box  2589,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSWRITER-PUBLICIST  with 
newspaper,  wire  service  and  corporate 
PR  experience,  seeks  ixist  with  manage¬ 
ment  potential,  preferably  in  aerospace 
or  transportation  fields.  Box  2759,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  I^blisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  L\  Bronn 


On  Starting  a  New  Paper 


Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General 
(whoever  you  may  be) : 

I  want  to  be  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  because  of  some  of 
the  thinj?s  I  have  read  in  the 
papers  lately  I  think  you  are 
the  man  that  can  help  me.  I 
w'ould  prefer  a  paper  somewhere 
around  New  York  City,  but  Chi¬ 
cago  or  Los  Angeles  will  do. 

For  instance,  when  you  take 
that  paper  in  San  Bernardino 
away  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  I  think  I  could  run  it  real 
good  if  you  would  give  me  the 
chance.  I  like  that  climate,  too. 

But,  if  you  don’t  want  to  do 
that.  I’ll  settle  for  Chicago  even 
though  the  climate  isn’t  so  good 
there.  The  Chicago  Sun-Times 
has  started  up  a  nice  little  paper 
in  the  suburbs.  It  would  be  just 
about  right  for  me.  You  don’t 
even  have  to  bring  suit  to  do  it. 
You  can  use  the  same  arguments 
you  are  using  in  San  Bernardino 
— tell  the  Sun-Times  people  they 
have  no  business  putting  out  a 
paper  that  competes  with  the 
suburban  papers — and  just  give 
it  to  me. 

Better  yet,  Gardner  Cowles — 
that  fellow  from  Look — is  plan¬ 
ning  to  start  one  outside  of  New 
York  City.  Since  he  doesn’t  pub¬ 
lish  a  newspaper  in  New  York 
you  may  have  to  think  up  an¬ 
other  reason  to  take  it  away 
from  him,  but  I’m  sure  you’ll  be 
able  to  do  that.  Nice  plant  he’s 
building  there. 

Tell  you  what.  After  I  get 
that  paper  from  Cowles  you 
could  help  me  get  some  new’ 
columns  and  features.  Those 
New  York  papers  have  got  lots 
of  them.  I  don’t  w’ant  to  hurt 
them  none  so  I’ll  just  take  one  or 
two  from  each  of  them  like 
Lippman  from  the  Post,  Krock 
from  the  Times,  Sullivan  from 
the  News,  and  Suzy  Knicker¬ 
bocker  from  the  WJT.  And  don’t 
let  them  argue  that  you  can’t 
tell  them  where  they  have  to 
w’ork  or  for  whom.  Isn’t  that 
what  you  are  telling  all  those 
people  in  San  Bernardino  that 
they  can’t  work  for  the  L.  A. 
Times  and  they  must  work  for 
someone  else? 

Speaking  of  the  weather, 
Florida  w’ould  be  a  good  spot. 
What  can  you  do  about  getting 
me  one  dowm  there?  Pompano 
Beach  looks  good.  Too  close  to 
Ft.  Lauderdale!  You  ought  to 
be  able  to  cook  up  an  excuse  to 
take  it  away  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

And,  come  to  think  of  it,  is 


there  any  reason  why  the  West- 
chester-Rockland  Group  should 
control  those  dailies  in  Yonkers, 
Mt.  Vernon  and  New  Rochelle 
when  they  are  only  a  pitch  and 
a  putt  away  from  each  other.  If 
you  want  to  increase  the  compe¬ 
tition,  get  me  one  of  those. 

While  we’re  at  it,  Mr.  AG, 
there  are  a  couple  of  points  of 
inconsistency  on  the  part  of 
your  fellow  government  officials 
that  disturbs  me.  I  think  it  is 
sw’ell  that  you  are  going  to  give 
me  a  newspaper — take  it  away 
from  someone  else  in  order  to 
improve  the  competition,  as  you 
call  it. 

But  then,  w’hy  are  your 
friends  in  the  White  House, 
through  their  friends  in  Con¬ 
gress,  trying  to  get  passed  a  so- 
called  “truth  in  packaging’’  bill 
w’hich  would  standardize 
weights, measures,  quantities  and 
appearances?  Seems  to  me  that 
if  all  packages  of  similar  prod¬ 
ucts  look  the  same,  weigh  the 
same,  etc,  (and  surely  the  manu¬ 
facturers  w’ould  see  that  they 
cost  the  same)  w’ouldn’t  this 
eliminate  competition  rather 
than  foster  it?  If  the  consumers 
know  they  are  all  alike,  w'here’s 
the  competition? 

Another  thing!  Are  you  fel¬ 
low’s  in  Washington  trying  to  set 
up  competition  among  your¬ 
selves.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trado  Commission,  Paul  Rand 
Dixon,  told  a  House  subcommit¬ 
tee  that  if  Congress  w’ants 
better  protection  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  it  would  do  better  to  give 
his  agency  more  money  to  do 
w’hat  it  is  already  authorized  to 
do  rather  than  set  up  a  new 
agency.  A  Department  of  Con¬ 
sumers,  he  said,  would  only  dup¬ 
licate  the  work  of  his  Commis¬ 
sion. 

I’m  for  competition,  Mr.  AG, 
but  not  among  government  bu¬ 
reaus. 

Another  thing,  and  this  has 
to  do  with  fairness  in  competi¬ 
tion:  There  are  certain  busi¬ 
nesses  and  magazines  in  this 
country  whose  profits  are  tax 
exempt  because  they  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  tax  exempt  associations 
and  organizations.  They  are  in 
direct  competition  w’ith  other 
businesses  and  magazines  oper¬ 
ated  independently  which  pay 
regular  income  taxes  on  their 
profits.  It  isn’t  really  fair  com¬ 
petition.  It  represents  about 
$100  million  a  year  of  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  that  goes  un¬ 
taxed. 


Aren’t  you  for  fair  competi¬ 
tive  standards,  Mr.  AG? 

After  thinking  it  all  over, 
maybe  I  don’t  w’ant  that  paper  in 
L.A.  or  Chicago,  New’  York  or 
Florida.  If  you  can  take  it  aw’ay 
from  someone  else  and  give  it  to 
me,  then  you  can  take  it  away 
from  me  and  give  it  to  someone 
else.  I’m  sure  you  would  find  a 
way — the  way  things  are  going. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Iwana  B.  Apublisher 

• 

.\Iove  Made  to  Make 
WJT  Share  Columns 

The  Department  of  Justice 
has  given  notice  that  it  will 
move  Oct.  4  in  Federal  Court 
to  enjoin  the  World  Journal 
Tribune  from  exclusive  publi¬ 
cation  of  certain  syndicated 
columns  and  features  taken 
over  from  the  former  Herald 
Tribune,  unless  they  are  made 
available  to  the  New  York  Post. 

The  department,  w’hich  began 
a  civil  anti-trust  suit  against 
the  merged  papers  Sept.  14, 
claims  that  WJT’s  acquisition 
of  Tribune  assets  “raises  seri¬ 
ous  and  substantial  questions’’ 
under  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust 
Act. 

The  department  says  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Tribune  features 
on  an  exclusive  basis  “may  be 
of  a  decisive,  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  ...  in  its  competition 
W’ith  the  New  York  Post.” 

The  department  followed  up 
its  complaint  with  a  move  for 
a  temporary  injunction  pending 
final  determination  of  the  case. 

The  government  also  gave 
notice  in  a  memorandum  filed 


in  court  last  w’eek  that  it  \  as 
asking  the  World  Journal  Trib¬ 
une  to  waive  exclusive  rights  to 
the  features,  making  it  possible 
for  all  New  York  dailies  to  bid 
equally  for  publication  rights. 


ABA  Report 

(Continued  from  page  123) 


New’s  media  are  usually  will¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  with  the  police 
in  w’ithholding  such  informa¬ 
tion,  even  if  they  have  obtained 
it  independently.  On  the  other 
hand,  police  will  occasionally 
identify  a  suspect  when  it  is 
thought  the  information  will  aid 
in  his  apprehension.  Such  identi¬ 
fication  occurs  less  frequently 
than  might  be  thought,  the  re¬ 
port  observed,  averaging  less 
than  once  a  month  on  the  local  j 
level  in  the  total  sample  of  23 
cities. 

• 

Robiii8oii  Elected 

Jim  Robinson  of  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital  Journal  was 
elected  president  of  the  Mid- 
America  Newspaper  Mechanical 
conference  last  w’eek  at  the 
close  of  its  annual  meeting  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Chosen  vice  president  was 
Louise  Bowker  of  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association.  Retained  as 
secretary-treasurer  was  Irvan 
Dai’nall  of  Springfield  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  Mo. 

The  organization’s  1967  con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  at  Kansas 
City,  in  connection  w’ith  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Mechanical 
Production  Conference, 


BOOMER 


least  you  spelled  your  byline  correctly.^* 
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Address 


State 


Why  do  1 77 
newspapers  now 
have  the  new 
Model  “M"? 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60614 


Because  the  Model  "M”  makes 
Ludlow  more  practical  for  any 
size  newspaper 

In  plain  talk  —  these  weekly 
publishers  have  invested  in 
Ludlow  to  make  money  —  or 
save  money  —  or  both.  Many 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
new  time-saving  hot  metal 
paste-up  techniques.  Others 
wanted  Ludlow  to  save  labor 
shortages.  Some  to  put  new 
life  into  job-printing. 

What’s  so  special  about  the 
Model  “M”? 

A  stronger  typeslug  . . .  with  a 


vastly  improved  printing  sur¬ 
face  that  makes  all  Ludlow 
type-faces  look  better  than 
ever.  In  addition,  the  “M”  has 
a  new  refrigerated  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  .  .  .  50%  faster  casting 
operation  . . .  all-new  electrical 
system  .  .  .  thermostatically 
controlled  heating . . .  and  more. 

Now. . .  the  Ludlow  “M”  system 
can  be  yours  for  less  than  $500 

down _ and  just  $40  a  week. 

Yes  .  .  .  you  can  get  a  com¬ 
plete  Ludlow  system:  the  Model 
“M”.  .  .  a  20  case  matrix  cab¬ 
inet  ...  7  composing  sticks 


.  .  .  accessories  ...  9  type 
fonts  including  factory  install¬ 
ation  and  a  one-year  guarantee 
on  parts  and  workmanship  . . . 
for  as  little  as  $40  a  week. 


You  can  save  more  m  taxes 
the  first  year . .  .  than  the  low 
down  payment! 

Sound  impossible?  It’s  not.  You 
can  save  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  in  depreciation  the  first 
year  on  a  small  Ludlow  system 
.  .  .  plus  a  7%  tax  investment 
credit  which  is  a  cash  deduc¬ 
tion  from  whatever  you  owe  in 
income  tax. 


Mai!  this  coupon  for  your  copy  of 
the  new  "Model  M”  brochure  and 
the  "3  Ways  Tax  Savings”  booklet. 


Company  Name  — 


Invitation  from  the  President 


Jim  Lucas  briefs  President  Johnson  (front  row  center)  and  100  Congressmen  on  Viet  wi 


On  September  6,  shortly  before  Jim  Lucas  returned  to 
the  Viet  Nam  front  for  his  fifth  tour  of  duty,  the  veteran 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  war  correspondent  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  was  invited  to  the  White  House. 

There  he  gave  the  President  and  100  Congressmen  a 
45-minute  analysis  of  the  war  based  on  his  personal  ob¬ 
servations,  then  joined  administration  experts  on  Viet 
Nam  in  answering  questions  from  the  floor.  Said  House 
Speaker  John  McCormack : 

“He  gave  us  a  tremendous  briefing.” 

It  was  the  only  time,  said  Presidential  Press  Secretary 


Bill  D.  Moyers,  that  the  President  had  asked  a  newsnii 
to  make  such  an  appearance. 

Jim  Lucas  has  the  credentials. 

He  probably  has  spent  more  days  and  hours  in  t 
field  in  Viet  Nam  than  any  American  newspaperms 
He  has  been  in  Viet  Nam  most  of  the  time  since  U. 
troops  became  involved.  He  was,  for  the  first  six  mont 
of  1964,  the  only  correspondent  working  and  living  wi 
the  troops  in  the  Mekong  Delta.  He  was  the  first  i 
porter  to  fly  north  of  the  17th  Parallel. 

Scripps-Howard  and  its  readers  are  proud  of  Jim  Luci 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS  • 


•  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  • 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


PinSBURGH  PRESS 


CLEVEUND  PRESS 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN.-TAHLER 


THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
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